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It  ie  now  aomewhat  more  than  a  year  since  the  friends 
of  James  Fenimork  Coopeb,  in  this  city,  were  planning 
to  give  a  public  dinner  in  his  honor.  It  was  intended 
as  an  expression  both  of  the  regard  they  bore  Iiiiii  per- 
sonally, and  of  the  pride  they  took  in  tlie  glory  his 
writings  had  reflected  on  the  American  name.  "We 
tbonght  of  wliitt  we  shonld  say  in  his  hearing ;  in  what 
terms,  worthy  of  him  and  of  us,  we  sliould  speak  of  the 
esteem  in  which  wc  held  him,  and  of  the  interest  we 
felt  in  a  fame  wliich  had  already  penetrated  to  the  re- 
motest nook  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  civilized  man. 

1  Dolirered  at  MotropoUbui  Hull,  New  Tork,  FebruaiT  35,  1852,  at 
a  Public  Memunal  Meeting  Iq  booor  oT  Mr.  Goop«r,  tlw  Hon.  Daniel 
Webater  prsBidiog. 
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To-day  we  assemble  for  a  sadder  purpose :  to  pay  to 
the  dead  some  part  of  the  honors  then  intended  for  the 
living.  We  bring  our  oflFering,  but  he  is  not  here  who 
should  receive  it ;  in  his  stead  are  vacancy  and  silence ; 
there  is  no  eye  to  brighten  at  our  words,  and  no  voice 
to  answer.  "  It  is  an  empty  oflSce  that  we  perform,"  said 
Virgil,  in  his  melodious  verses,  when  commemorating 
the  virtues  of  tlie  young  Marcellus,  and  bidding  flowere 
be  strewn,  with  full  hands,  over  his  early  grave.  We 
might  apply  the  expression  to  the  present  occasion,  but 
it  would  be  true  in  part  only.  We  can  no  longer  do 
any  thing  for  him  who  is  departed,  but  we  may  do  what 
will  not  be  without  fruit  to  those  who  remain.  It  is 
good  to  occupy  our  thoughts  with  the  example  of  great 
talents  in  conjunction  with  great  virtues.  His  genius 
has  passed  away  with  him ;  but  we  may  learn,  from  the 
history  of  his  life,  to  employ  the  faculties  we  possess 
with  useful  activity  and  noble  aims ;  we  may  copy  his 
magnanimous  frankness,  his  disdain  of  every  thing  that 
wears  the  faintest  semblance  of  deceit,  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  current  abuses,  and  the  courage  with 
which,  on  all  occasions,  he  asserted  what  he  deemed 
truth,  and  combated  what  he  thought  error. 

The  circumstances  of  Cooper's  early  life  were  remark- 
ably suited  to  confirm  the  natural  hardihood  and  manli- 
ness of  his  character,  and  to  call  forth  and  exercise  that 
extraoixlinary  power  of  observation,  which  accumulated 
the  materials  afterward  wielded  and  shaped  by  his  ge- 
nius. His  father,  while  an  inhabitant  of  Burlington,  in 
New  Jersey,  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
was  the  owner  of  large  possessions  on  the  borders  of  the 
Otsego  Lake,  in  our  own  State,  and  here,  in  the  newly- 
cleared  fields,  he  built,  in  1Y86,  the  first  house  in  Coopers- 
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town.  To  tliis  home,  Cooper,  who  was  bom  in  Burlington, 
in  the  year  1789,  was  conveyed  in  his  infancy ;  and  here, 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Pioneers^  his  first 
impressions  of  the  external  world  were  obtained.  Hero 
he  passed  his  childhood,  with  the  vast  forest  around 
him,  stretching  up  the  mountains  that  overlook  the 
lake,  and  far  beyond,  in  a  region  where  the  Indian  yet 
roamed,  and  the  white  hunter,  half  Indian  in  his  dress 
and  mode  of  life,  sought  his  game, — a  region  in  which 
the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  yet  hunted,  and  the  panther, 
more  formidable  than  either,  lurked  in  the  thickets,  and 
tales  of  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  encounters 
with  these  fierce  animals,  beguiled  the  length  of  the 
winter  nights.  Of  this  place.  Cooper,  although  early 
removed  from  it  to  pursue  his  studies,  was  an  occasional 
resident  throughout  his  life,  and  here  his  last  years  were 
wholly  passed. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth — ^for,with  the 
exception  of  the  poet,  Uillhouse,  he  was  the  youngest 
of  his  class,  and  Hillhouse  was  afterward  withdrawn — 
his  progress  in  his  studies  is  said  to  have  been  honorable 
to  his  talents.  He  left  the  collie,  after  a  residence  of 
three  years,  and  became  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Six  years  he  followed  the  sea,  and  there 
yet  wanders,  among  those  who  are  fond  of  literary  an- 
ecdote, a  story  of  the  young  sailor  who,  in  the  streets  of 
one  of  the  English  ports,  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the 
crowd,  by  explaining  to  his  companions  a  Latin  motto 
in  some  public  place.  That  during  this  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  knowledge  and  the  imagery  which 
he  afterward  employed  to  so  much  advantage  in  his 
romanoeB  of  the  sea,  the  finest  ever  written,  is  a  c<Mnmoii 
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and  obvious  remark ;  but  it  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  observed  that  from  the  discipline  of  a  seaman's 
life  he  may  have  derived  much  of  his  readiness  and 
fertility  of  invention,  much  of  his  skill  in  surrounding 
the  personages  of  his  novels  with  imaginary  perils,  and 
rescuing  tlieni  by  probable  expedients.  Of  all  pursuits, 
the  life  of  a  sailor  is  that  which  familiarizes  men  to 
danger  in  its  most  fearful  shapes,  most  cultivates  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  most  eftectually  calls  forth  the 
resources  of  prompt  and  fearless  dexterity  by  which 
imminent  evil  is  avoided. 

In  1811,  Cooper,  having  resigned  his  post  as  midship- 
man, began  the  year  by  marrying  Miss  Delancey,  sister 
of  the  present  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New 
York,  and  entei'ed  upon  a  domestic  life  happily  passed 
to  its  close.  He  went  to  live  at  Scarsdale,  in  the  county 
of  Westchester,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm,  and  occasionally  with  landscape 
gardening,  then  an  art  little  practised  in  this  country, 
and  while  here  he  wrote  and  published  the  first  of  his 
novels,  entitled  Precaution,  Concerning  the  occasion 
of  writing  this  work,  it  is  related,  that  once,  as  he  was 
reading  an  English  novel  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  has  with- 
in a  short  time  past  been  laid  in  the  grave  beside  her 
illustrious  husband,  and  of  whom  we  may  now  say, 
that  her  goodness  was  no  less  eminent  than  his  genius, 
he  suddenly  laid  down  the  book,  and  said,  "  I  believe  I 
could  write  a  better  myself."  Almost  immediately  he 
composed  a  chapter  of  a  projected  work  of  fiction,  and 
read  it  to  the  same  friendly  judge,  wlio  eucjouraged  him 
to  finish  it,  and  when  it  was  completed,  suggested  its 
publication.  Of  this  he  had  at  the  time  no  intention, 
but  he  was  at  length  induced  to  submit  the  manuscript 
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to  the  examination  of  the  late  Charles  Wilkes,  of  this 
city,  in  whose  literary  opinions  he  had  great  confidence. 
Mr.  Wilkes  advised  that  it  should  be  published,  and  to 
these  circumstances  we  owe  it  that  Cooper  became  an 
author. 

I  confess  I  have  merely  dipped  into  this  work.  The 
experiment  was  made  with  the  first  edition,  deformed 
by  a  strange  punctuation — a  profusion  of  commas,  and 
other  pauses,  which  puzzled  and  repelled  me.  Its  au- 
thor, many  years  afterward,  revised  and  republished  it, 
correcting  this  fault,  and  some  faults  of  style  also,  so 
that  to  a  casual  inspection  it  appeared  almost  another 
work.  It  was  a  professed  delineation  of  English  man- 
ners, though  the  author  had  then  seen  nothing  of 
English  society.  It  had,  however,  the  honor  of  being 
adopted  by  the  country  whose  manners  it  described, 
and  being  early  republished  in  Great  Britain  passed 
from  the  first  for  an  English  novel.  I  am  not  unwill- 
ing to  believe  what  is  said  of  it,  that  it  contained  a 
promise  of  the  powers  which  its  author  afterward  put 
forth. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1821,  and  in  the  thirty- 
second  of  his  life.  Cooper  published  the  first  of  the 
works  by  which  he  will  be  known  to  posterity,  the  Spy. 
It  took  the  reading  world  by  a  kind  of  surprise;  its 
merit  was  acknowledged  by  a  rapid  sale;  the  public 
read  with  eagerness  and  the  critics  wondered.  Many 
withheld  their  commendations  on  account  of  defects  in 
the  plot  or  blemishes  in  the  composition,  arising  from 
want  of  practice,  and  some  waited  till  they  could  hear 
the  judgment  of  European  readers.  Yet  there  were  not 
wanting  critics  in  this  country,  of  whose  good  opinion 
any  aathor  in  any  part  of  the  world  might  be  proud« 
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who  spoke  of  it  in  the  tenns  it  deserved.  "  Are  you  not 
delighted,"  wrote  a  literary  friend  to  me,  who  has  since 
risen  to  high  distinction  as  a  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose,  "are  you  not  delighted  with  tlie  Spy^  as  a  work 
of  infinite  spirit  and  genius  ?"  In  that  word  genius  lay 
the  explanation  of  the  hold  which  the  work  had  taken 
on  the  minds  of  men.  What  it  had  of  excellence  was 
peculiar  and  unborrowed ;  its  pictures  of  life,  whether 
ii>repose  or  activity,  were  drawn  with  broad  lights  and 
shadows,  immediately  from  living  originals  in  nature  or 
in  his  own  imagination.  To  him,  whatever  he  described 
was  true ;  it  was  made  a  reality  to  him  by  the  strength 
with  which  he  conceived  it.  His  power  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  was  shown  in  the  principal  personage 
of  his  story,  Harvey  Birch,  on  whom,  though  he  has 
chosen  to  employ  him  in  the  ignoble  office  of  a  spy,  and 
endowed  him  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  his  profes- 
sion,— extreme  circumspection,  fertility  in  stratagem, 
and  the  art  of  concealing  his  real  character, — qualities 
which,  in  conjunction  with  selfishness  and  greediness, 
make  the  scoundrel,  he  has  bestowed  the  virtues  of 
generosity,  magnanimity,  an  Intense  love  of  country,  a 
fidelity  not  to  be  corrupted,  and  a  disinterestedness 
beyond  temptation.  Out  of  this  combination  of  quali- 
ties he  has  wrought  a  character  which  is  a  favorite  in 
all  nations  and  with  all  classes  of  mankind.  The  intro- 
duction of  General  Washington  as  one  of  the  personages 
of  the  story,  was  a  blemish  in  the  work  which  Cooper, 
in  later  years,  regretted  to  such  a  degree  that  he  spoke 
of  writing  the  Spy  over  again. 

It  is  said  that  if  you  cast  a  pebble  into  the  ocean,  at 
the  mouth  of  our  harbor,  the  vibration  made  in  the 
water  passes  gradually  on  till  it  strikes  the  icy  barriers 
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of  the  deep  at  the  south  pole.  The  spread  of  Cooper's 
reputation  is  not  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The 
Spy  is  read  in  all  the  written  dialects  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  of  those  of  Asia.  The  French,  immediately  after 
its  first  appearance,  gave  it  to  the  multitudes  who  read 
their  far-diffused  language,  and  placed  it  among  the  first 
works  of  its  class.  It  was  rendered  into  Castilian,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  dwell  under  the 
beanoA  of  the  Southern  Cross.  At  length  it  crossed  the 
eastern  fix)ntier  of  Europe,  and  the  latest  record  I  have 
seen  of  its  progress  toward  absolute  universality,  is  con- 
tained in  a  statement  of  the  International  Magazine^ 
derived,  I  presume  from  its  author,  that  in  1847  it  was 
published  in  a  Persian  translation  at  Ispahan.  Before 
this  time,  I  doubt  not,  they  are  reading  it  in  some  of 
the  languages  of  Hindostan,  and,  if  the  Chinese  ever 
translated  any  thing,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
many  millions  who  inhabit  the  far  Cathay. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  hesitation  which  American 
critics  felt  in  admitting  the  merits  of  the  Spy^  on  ac- 
count of  crudities  in  the  plot  or  the  composition,  some 
of  which  no  doubt  really  existed.  An  exception  must 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  Port  Folio^  which,  in  a  notice 
written  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall,  mother  of  the  editor  of 
that  periodical,  and  author  of  Converaaiions  on  the 
BtbUy  gave  the  work  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  Cooper, 
as  I  am  informed,  never  forgot  this  act  of  timely  and 
ready  kindness. 

It  was  perhaps  favorable  to  the  immediate  success 
of  the  Spj/j  that  Cooper  had  few  American  authors  to 
divide  with  him  the  public  attention.  That  crowd  of 
clever  men  and  women  who  now  write  for  the  magar 
xines,  who  send  out  vohimes  of  essays,  sketches,  and 
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poems,  and  who  supply  tlie  press  with  novels,  biogra- 
phies, and  historical  works,  were  then,  for  the  most 
part,  either  stammering  their  lessons  in  the  schools,  or 
yet  nnbom.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  just  about 
the  time  that  the  Spy  made  its  appearance,  the  dawn 
of  what  we  now  call  our  literature  was  just  breaking. 
The  concluding  number  of  Dana's  Idle  Man,,  a  work 
neglected  at  first,  but  now  numbered  among  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  was  issued  in  the 
same  month.  The  Sketch  Book  was  then  just  com- 
pleted ;  the  world  was  admiring  it,  and  its  author 
was  meditating  Bracebridge  HaiL  Miss  Sedgwick, 
about  the  same  time,  made  her  first  essay  in  that 
channing  series  of  novels  of  domestic  life  in  New 
England,  which  have  gained  her  so  high  a  reputation. 
Percival,  now  unhappily  silent,  had  just  put  to  press 
a  volume  of  poems.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  edition  of 
Halleck's  Fanny,,  published  in  the  same  year;  the 
poem  of  Yamoyden^  by  Eastbum  and  Sands,  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  it.  Livingston  was  putting 
the  finishing  hand  to  his  Report  on  the  Penal  Code  of 
Louisiana,,  a  work  written  with  such  grave,  persuasive 
eloquence,  that  it  belongs  as  much  to  our  literature  as 
to  our  jurisprudence.  Other  cont<3mporaneous  Ameri- 
can works  there  were,  now  less  read.  Paul  Allen's 
poem  of  JVoah  was  just  laid  on  the  counters  of  the 
booksellers.  Arden  published  at  the  same  time,  in 
this  city,  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Tristia^  in  heroic 
verse,  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  eff\3niinate  Ro- 
man poet  were  rendered  with  great  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inal, and  sometimes  not  without  beauty.  If  I  may 
speak  of  myself,  it  was  in  that  year  that  I  timidly  en- 
trusted  to  the  winds  and  waves  of  public  opinion  a 
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small  cargo  of  my  own — a  poem  entitled  The  Ayes^  and 
half  a  dozen  shorter  ones,  in  a  thin  duodecimo  volume, 
printed  at  Cambridge. 

We  had,  at  the  same  time,  works  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, fresh  from  the  press  of  Great  Britain,  which  are 
still  read  and  admired.  BaiTy  Cornwall,  then  a  young 
suitor  for  fame,  published  in  the  same  year  his  Marcia 
Colonna;  Byron,  in  the  full  strength  and  fertility  of 
his  genius,  gave  the  readers  of  English  his  tragedy  of 
Marino  Faliero^  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  spirited 
controversy  with  Bowles  concerning  the  poetry  of  Pope. 
The  Spy  had  to  sustain  a  comparison  with  Scott's  An- 
tiquary^ published  simultaneously  with  it,  and  with 
Lockhart's  ValeHtts^  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  ever  composed. 

In  1823,  and  in  his  thirty -fourth  year,  Cooper  brought 
out  his  novel  of  the  Pioneers^  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  borders  of  his  own  beautiful  lake.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  Mr.  Cooper's  works,  by  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers, it  is  intimated  that  the  reputation  of  this  work 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  factitious.  I  cannot 
think  80 ;  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  work  could  fail  of 
becoming,  sooner  or  later,  a  favorite.  It  was  several 
years  after  its  first  appearance  that  I  read  the  Pioneers^ 
and  I  read  it  with  a  delighted  astonishment.  Here, 
said  I  to  myself,  is  the  poet  of  rural  life  in  this  coun- 
try—our Hesiod,  our  Theocritus,  except  that  he  writes 
without  the  restraint  of  numbers,  and  is  a  greater  poet 
than  they.  In  the  Pioneers^  as  in  a  moving  picture, 
are  made  to  pass  before  us  the  hardy  occupations  and 
spirited  amusements  of  a  prosperous  settlement,  in  a 
fertile  region,  encompassed  for  leagues  around  with  the 
primeval  wilderness  of  woods.    The  seasons  in  their  dif- 
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ferent  aspects,  bringing  with  them  their  different  em- 
ployments ;  forests  falling  before  the  axe ;  the  cheerful 
population,  with  the  first  mild  day  of  spring,  engaged 
in  the  sugar-orchards;  the  chase  of  the  deer  through  the 
deep  woods,  and  into  the  lake ;  turkey-shootings,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  in  which  the  Indian  marksman 
vied  for  the  prize  of  skill  with  the  white  man;  swift 
sleigh-rides  under  the  bright  winter  sun,  and  perilous 
encounters  with  wild  animals  in  the  forests ;  these,  and 
other  scenes  of  rural  life,  drawn,  as  Cooper  knew  how 
to  draw  them,  in  the  bright  and  healthful  coloring  of 
wliich  he  was  master,  are  interwoven  with  a  regular 
narrative  of  human  fortunes,  not  unskilfully  construct- 
ed ;  and  how  could  such  a  work  be  otherwise  than 
popular? 

In  the  Pioneers,  Leatherstocking  is  first  introduced — 
a  philosopher  of  the  woods,  ignorant  of  books,  but  in- 
structed in  all  that  nature,  without  the  aid  of  science, 
could  reveal  to  the  man  of  quick  senses  and  inquiring 
intellect,  whose  life  has  been  passed  under  the  open  sky, 
and  in  companionship  with  a  race  whose  animal  percep- 
tions are  the  acutest  and  most  cultivated  of  which  there 
is  any  example.  But  Leatherstocking  has  higher  quali- 
ties ;  in  him  there  is  a  genial  blending  of  the  gentlest 
virtues  of  the  civilized  man  with  the  better  nature  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes ;  all  that  in  them  is  noble,  gener- 
ous, and  ideal,  is  adopted  into  his  own  kindly  charac- 
ter, and  all  that  is  evil  is  rejected.  But  why  should  I 
attempt  to  analyze  a  character  so  familiar?  Leather- 
stocking  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest,  as  well  as  most  striking  and  original  creations 
of  fiction.  In  some  of  his  subsequent  novels.  Cooper — 
for  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  full  maturity  of  his 
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powers — ^heightened  and  ennobled  his  first  conception 
of  the  character,  but  in  tiie  Pioneers  it  dazzled  the 
world  with  the  splendor  of  novelty. 

His  next  work  was  the  Pilots  in  which  he  showed 
how,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  at  sea,  its  perils  and 
escapes,  from  the  beauty  and  terrors  of  the  great  deep, 
from  tlie  working  of  a  vessel  on  a  long  voyage,  and  from 
the  frank,  brave,  and  generous,  but  peculiar  character 
of  the  seaman,  may  be  drawn  materials  of  romance  by 
which  the  minds  of  men  may  be  as  deeply  moved  as  by 
any  thing  in  the  power  of  romance  to  present.  In  this 
walk,  Cooper  has  had  many  disciples,  but  no  rival.  All 
who  have  since  written  romances  of  the  sea  have  been 
but  travellers  in  a  country  of  which  he  was  the  great 
discoverer,  and  none  of  them  all  seemed  to  have  loved 
a  ship  as  Cooper  loved  it,  nor  have  been  able  so  strongly 
to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  in  its  fortunes.  Among 
other  personages  drawn  with  great  strength  in  the  Pi- 
lot, is  the  general  favorite,  Tom  Coffin,  the  thorough 
seaman,  with  all  the  virtues,  and  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
firmities of  his  profession,  superstitious,  as  seamen  are 
apt  to  be,  yet  whose  superstitions  strike  us  as  but  an 
irregular  growth  of  his  devout  recognition  of  the  Power 
who  holds  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  true- 
hearted,  gentle,  full  of  resources,  collected  in  danger, 
and  at  last  calmly  perishing  at  the  post  of  duty,  with 
the  vessel  he  has  long  guided,  by  what  I  may  call  a 
great  and  magnanimous  death.  His  rougher  and  coars- 
er companion,  Boltrope,  is  drawn  with  scarcely  less 
Bkill,  and  with  a  no  less  vigorous  hand. 

The  Pioneers  is  not  Cooper's  best  tale  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest,  nor  the  Pilot,  perhaps,  in  all  respects,  his 
best  tale  of  the  sea ;  yet,  if  he  had  ceased  to  write  here, 
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tlie  measure  of  his  fame  would,  possibly,  have  been 
scarcely  less  ample  than  it  now  is.  Neither  of  them  is 
far  below  the  best  of  his  productions,  and  in  them  ap- 
pear the  two  most  remarkable  creations  of  his  imagi- 
nation— ^two  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  all 
fiction. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  acquaintance  with 
Cooper  began,  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  which  his  deportment  toward  me  was 
thai  of  unvaried  kindness.  He  then  resided  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year  in  this  city,  and  here  he  had  found- 
ed a  weekly  club,  to  which  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  place  belonged.  Of  the  members 
who  have  since  passed  away,  were  Chancellor  Kent, 
the  jurist;  Wiley,  the  intelligent  and  liberal  bookseller; 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  always  active  in  schemes  of  benev- 
olence; Jarvis,  the  painter,  a  man  of  infinite  humor, 
whose  jests  awoke  inextinguishable  laughter ;  De  Kay, 
the  naturalist ;  Sands,  the  poet ;  Jacob  Harvey,  whose 
genial  memory  is  cherished  by  many  friends.  Of  those 
who  are  yet  living  was  Morse,  the  inventor  of  tlie  elec- 
tric telegraph ;  Durand,  then  one  of  the  first  of  engrav- 
ers, and  now  no  less  illustrious  as  a  painter;  Henry 
James  Anderson,  whose  acquirements  might  awaken 
tlie  envy  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  old  world ;  Hal- 
leek,  the  poet  and  wit ;  Vei*planek,  who  has  given  the 
world  the  best  edition  of  Shakspeare  for  general  read- 
ers ;  Dr.  King,  now  at  the  head  of  Columbia  College, 
and  his  two  immediate  predecessors  in  that  oftice.  I 
might  enlarge  the  list  with  many  other  names  of  no  less 
distinction.  Tlie  army  and  navy  contributed  their  pro- 
portion of  members,  whose  names  are  on  record  in  our 
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national  history.  Cooper  when  in  town  was  always 
present,  and  I  remember  being  struck  with  the  inex- 
haustible vivacity  of  his  conversation  and  the  minute- 
ness of  his  knowledge  in  every  thing  which  depended 
upon  acuteness  of  observation  and  exactness  of  recollec- 
tion. I  remember,  too,  being  somewhat  startled,  coming 
as  I  did  from  the  seclusion  of  a  country  life,  with  a  cer- 
tain emphatic  frankness  in  his  manner,  which,  however, 
I  came  at  last  to  like  and  to  admire.  Tlie  club  met  in 
the  hotel  called  Washington  Hall,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  part  of  the  circuit  of  Stewart's  marble 
building. 

Lionel  Lincoln,  which  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
successful  productions  of  Cooper,  was  published  in 
1825 ;  and  in  the  year  following  appeared  the  Last  of 
the  MohiccmSy  which  more  than  recovered  the  ground 
lost  by  its  predecessor.  In  this  work  the  construction 
of  the  narrative  has  signal  defects,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  author's  genius  that  he  makes  us  uncon- 
scious of  them  while  we  read.  It  is  only  when  we  liave 
had  time  to  awake  from  tlie  intense  interest  in  which  he 
has  held  us  by  the  vivid  reality  of  his  narrative,  and  have 
begun  to  search  for  faults  in  cold  blood,  that  we  are  able  to 
find  them.  In  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans  we  have  a  bold- 
er portraiture  of  Leatherstocking  than  in  the  Pioneers. 

This  work  was  published  in  1826,  and  in  the  same 
year  Cooper  sailed  with  his  family  for  Europe.  He  left 
New  York  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  war,  described  in  his 
romances  of  the  sea,  goes  out  of  port  amid  the  thunder 
of  a  parting  salute  from  the  big  guns  on  the  batter- 
ies. A  dinner  was  given  him  just  before  his  departure, 
attended  by  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  city, 
at  which  Peter  A.  Jay  presided,  and  Dr.  King  addressed 
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him  in  terms  which  some  then  thought  too  glowing,  but 
which  would  now  seem  sufficiently  temperate,  express- 
ing the  good  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  dwelling  on  the 
satisfaction  they  promised  themselves  in  possessing  so 
illustrious  a  representative  of  American  literature  in  the 
old  world.  Cooper  was  scarcely  in  France  when  he  re- 
membered his  friends  of  the  weekly  club,  and  sent  fre- 
quent missives  to  be  read  at  its  meetings ;  but  the  club 
missed  its  founder,  went  into  a  decline,  and  not  long 
afterward  quietly  expired. 

Tlie  first  of  Cooper's  novels  published  after  leaving 
America  was  the  Prairie^  which  appeared  early  in  1827, 
a  work  with  the  admirers  of  which  I  wholly  agree.  I 
read  it  with  a  certain  awe,  an  undefined  sense  of  sublim- 
ity, such  as  one  experiences  on  entering  for  the  first  time 
upon  these  immense  grassy  deserts  from  which  the  work 
takes  its  name.  The  squatter  and  his  family — that 
brawny  old  man  and  his  large-limbed  sons,  living  in  a 
sort  of  primitive  and  patriarchal  barbarism,  slnggish  on 
ordinary  occasions  but  terrible  when  roused,  like  tlie 
hurricane  that  sweeps  the  grand  but  monotonous  wil- 
derness in  which  they  dwell — seem  a  natural  growth  of 
those  ancient  fields  of  the  West.  Leatherstocking,  a 
hunter  in  the  Pioneers^  a  warrior  in  the  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans^ and  now,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  a  trapper  on 
the  prairie,  declined  in  strength  but  undecayed  in  intel- 
lect, and  looking  to  the  near  close  of  his  life  and  a  grave 
under  the  long  grass  as  calmly  as  the  laborer  at  sunset 
looks  to  his  evening  slumber,  is  no  less  in  harmony  with 
the  silent  desert  in  which  he  wanders.  Equally  so  are 
the  Indians,  still  his  companions,  copies  of  the  American 
savage  somewhat  idealized,  but  not  the  less  a  part  of  the 
wild  nature  in  which  they  have  their  haunts. 
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Before  the  year  closed  Cooper  liad  given  the  world 
another  nautical  tale,  the  Red  Hover,  which  with  many 
is  a  greater  favorite  than  the  Pilot,  and  with  reason, 
perhaps,  if  we  consider  principally  the  incidents,  which 
are  conducted  and  described  with  a  greater  mastery  over 
the  springs  of  pity  and  terror. 

It  happened  to  Cooper  while  he  was  abroad,  as  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  to  our  coiintrymen,  to  hear  the 
United  States  disadvantageously  compared  with  Europe. 
He  had  himself  been  a  close  observer  of  things,  both 
here  and  in  the  old  world,  and  was  conscious  of  being 
able  to  reftite  the  detractors  of  his  country  in  regard  to 
many  points.  He  published  in  1828,  after  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Europe,  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  Motions 
of  the  Amerioans,  hy  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  in  which 
he  gave  a  favorable  account  of  tlie  working  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  vindicated  his  country  from  various  flippant 
and  ill-natured  misrepresentations  of  foreigners.  It  is 
rather  too  measured  in  style,  but  is  written  from  a  mind 
full  of  the  subject,  and  from  a  memory  wonderfully 
stored  with  particulars.  Although  twenty-four  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  but  little  of  the  vindi- 
cation has  become  obsolete. 

Cooper  loved  liis  country  and  was  proud  of  her  his- 
tory and  her  institutions,  but  it  puzzles  many  that  he 
should  have  speared,  at  different  times,  as  her  eulogist 
and  her  censor.  My  friends,  she  is  worthy  both  of 
praise  and  of  blame,  and  Cooper  was  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  bestowing  either,  at  what  seemed  to  him 
the  proper  time.  He  defended  her  from  detractors 
abroad ;  he  sought  to  save  her  from  flatterers  at  home. 
I  will  not  say  that  he  was  in  as  good  humor  with  his 
country  when  he  wrote  Home  as  Found,  as  when  ho 
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wrote  his  Notiatia  of  the  Americana^  but  tliis  I  will  say, 
that  whether  lie  commended  or  censured,  he  did  it  in 
the  sincerity  of  Iiis  heart  as  a  true  American,  and  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  do  good.  His  Notions  qf  the 
Americana  were  more  likely  to  lessen  than  to  increase 
his  popularity  in  Europe,  inasmuch  as  they  were  put 
forth  without  the  slightest  regard  to  European  preju- 
dices. 

In  1829  he  brouglit  out  the  novel  entitled  the  Wept  of 
Wish' ton-  Wish^  one  of  the  few  of  his  works  which  we 
now  rarely  hear  mentioned.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  tliird  nautical  tale,  which  he  afterward 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Water-  Witch^  when  the 
memorable  revolution  of  the  Tliree  Days  of  July  broke 
out.  He  saw  a  government  ruling  by  fear  and  in  defi- 
ance of  public  opinion,  overthrown  in  a  few  hours  with 
little  bloodshed  ;  he  saw  the  French  nation,  far- from  be- 
ing intoxicated  with  their  new  liberty,  peacefully  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  were  to  live.  A  work  which  Cooper 
afterward  published,  his  Rendence  in  Europe^  gives  the 
outline  of  a  plan  of  government  for  France,  furnished 
by  him  at  that  time  to  La  Fayette,  with  whom  he  was 
then  on  habits  of  close  and  daily  intimacy.  It  was  his 
idea  to  give  permanence  to  the  new  order  of  things  by 
associating  two  strong  parties  in  its  support,  the  friends 
of  legitimacy  and  the  republicans.  He  suggested  that 
Henry  V.  should  be  called  to  the  hereditary  throne  of 
France,  a  youth  yet  to  be  educated  as  the  head  of  a  free 
people,  that  the  peerage  should  be  abolished,  and  a  legis- 
lature of  two  chambers  established,  with  a  constituencv 
of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  electors  ;  the  senate  to 
be  chosen  by  the  general  vote  as  the  representatives  of 
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the  entire  nation,  and  the  members  of  the  other  house 
to  be  chosen  by  districts  as  the  representatives  of  the 
local  interests.  To  the  middle  gromid  of  politics  so  os- 
tentatiously occupied  by  Louis  Philippe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  predicted  a  brief  duration,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  speedily  be  merged  in  despotism  or 
supplanted  by  the  popular  rule.  His  prophecy  has  been 
falfiUed  more  amply  than  he  could  have  imagined — ^ful- 
filled in  both  its  alternatives. 

In  one  of  the  controversies  of  that  time  Cooper  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  The  Hevue  JSritannique,  a  period- 
ical published  in  Paris,  boldly  affirmed  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 
the  world,  and  its  people  among  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  mankind.  This  assertion  was  supported  with  a  cer- 
tain show  of  proof,  and  the  writer  afiTected  to  have  es- 
tablished the  conclusion  that  a  republic  must  necessarily 
be  more  expensive  than  a  monarchy.  The  partisans  of 
the  court  were  delighted  with  the  reasoning  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  claimed  a  triumph  over  our  ancient  friend  La 
Fayette,  who,  during  forty  years,  had  not  ceased  to  hold 
up  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  the  cheapest 
in  the  world.  At  the  suggestion  of  La  Fayette  Cooper 
replied  to  this  attack  upon  his  country,  in  a  letter  which 
was  translated  into  French,  and  together  with  another 
from  General  Bertrand,  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
America,  was  laid  before  tlie  people  of  France. 

These  two  letters  provoked  a  shower  of  rejoinders,  in 
which,  according  to  Cooper,  misstatements  were  mingled 
with  scurrility.  He  began  a  series  of  letters  on  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  which  were  published  in  the  National^ 
a  daily  sheet,  and  gave  the  first  evidence  of  that  ex- 
traordinary acuteness  of  controversy,  which  was  no  less 
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characteristic  of  his  mind  than  the  vigor  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Tlie  enemies  of  La  Fayette  pressed  into  their  ser- 
vice Mr.  Leavitt  Harris,  of  New  Jersey,  afterward  our 
charge  d? affaires  at  the  court  of  France,  but  Coopw  re* 
plied  to  Mr.  Harris  in  the  National  of  May  2d,  1832, 
closing  a  discussion  in  which  he  had  effectually  silenced 
those  wlio  objected  to  our  institutions  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Of  these  letters,  which  would  form  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  political  science,  no  entire  copy,  I  have 
been  told,  is  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  earnest  controversy  is  al- 
most invariably  personal  ill-will.  Cooper  was  told  by 
one  who  held  an  ofBcial  station  under  the  French  gov- 
ernment, that  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  dispute  con- 
cerning taxation,  would  neither  be  forgotten  nor  for- 
given. Tlie  dislike  he  had  incurred  in  that  quarter  was 
strengthened  by  his  novel  of  the  Bravo^  published  in 
the  year  1831,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  aristocratic  party.  In  that  work,  of  which  he 
has  himself  justly  said,  that  it  was  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  all  that  belonged  to  it,  his  object  was  to  show 
how  institutions  professedly  created  to  prevent  violence 
and  wrong  become,  when  perverted  from  their  original 
design,  the  instruments  of  injustice,  and  how,  in  every 
system  which  makes  power  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
strong,  the  weak  are  sure  to  be  oppressed.  The  wcM'k  is 
written  with  all  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  his  best  novels ; 
the  magnificent  city  of  Venice,  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid,  stands  continually  before  the  imagina- 
tion, and  from  time  to  time  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of 
the  Venetian  republic  pass  under  our  eyes,  such  as  tlie 
marriage  of  the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  contest 
of  the  gondolas  for  the  prize  of  speed.    The  Bravo  him- 
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self  and  several  of  the  other  characters  are  strongly  con- 
ceived and  distinguished,  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all  is  the  spirited  and  generous-hearted  daughter 
of  the  jailer. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  critics,  who  judge  of  Cooper 
by  his  failares,  that  he  had  no  skill  in  drawing  female 
characters.  By  the  same  process  it  might,  I  suppose, 
be  shown  that  Raphael  was  but  an  ordinary  painter.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  when  Cooper  drew  a  lady  of  high 
breeding,  he  was  apt  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
formal  part  of  her  character,  and  to  make  her  a  mere 
bundle  of  cold  proprieties.  But  when  he  places  his  he- 
roines in  some  situation  in  life  which  leaves  him  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  them  natural  and  tiiie,  I  know  of  noth* 
ing  finer,  nothing  more  attractive  or  more  individual 
than  the  portraitures  he  has  given  us. 

Figaro,  the  wittiest  of  the  French  periodicals,  and  at 
that  time  on  the  liberal  side,  commended  the  Bravo; 
the  journals  on  the  side  of  the  government  censured  it. 
Figwro  afterward  passed  into  tlio  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  Cooper  became  the  object  of  its  at- 
tacks. He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  driven  from 
any  purpose  which  he  had  formed,  either  by  flattery  or 
abuse,  and  both  were  tried  with  equal  ill  success.  In 
1832  he  published  his  Heidcnmauer,  and  in  1833  his 
Meadstnam  of  Berne,  both  with  a  political  design  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Bravo,  though  neither  of  them  takes 
the  same  high  rank  among  his  works. 

In  1833,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  mostly  in  France,  Cooper  returned 
to  his  native  country.  The  welcome  which  met  him  here 
was  somewhat  chilled  by  the  effect  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  in  France,  and  remembering  with  what  zeal^ 
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and  at  wliat  sacritice  of  the  universal  acceptance  winch 
his  works  would  otherwise  have  met,  he  had  maintained 
the  cause  of  his  country  against  the  wits  and  orators  of 
the  court  party  in  France,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  liave  felt  this  coldness  as  undeserved.  He  pub- 
lished, shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  A  Letter 
to  his  Countrymen^  in  which  he  complained  of  the  cen- 
sures cast  upon  him  in  the  American  newspapers,  gave  a 
history  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  exposing  tlie  misstate- 
ments of  tlie  Revue  Britanniqtie^  and  warned  his  coun- 
trymen against  the  too  common  error  of  resorting,  with 
a  blind  deference,  to  foreign  authorities,  often  swayed  by 
national  or  political  prejudices,  for  our  opinions  of  Amer- 
ican authors.  Going  beyond  tliis  topic,  he  examined  and 
reprehended  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  interpretation 
of  our  own  constitution  maxims  derived  from  the  practice 
of  other  governments,  particularly  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Tlie  importance  of  construing  that  instrument  by  its  own 
pnnciples  he  illustrated  by  considering  several  points 
in  dispute  between  the  parties  of  the  day,  on  which  he 
gave  very  decided  opinions. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  pamphlet,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  to  awaken  in  certain  quarters  a  kind  of  resent- 
ment that  a  successful  writer  of  fiction  should  presume 
to  give  lessons  in  politics.  I  meddle  not  here  with  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  arrived,  though  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that  they  were  stated  and  argued  with 
great  ability.  In  1835  Cooper  published  the  Manikins^ 
a  satirical  work,  partly  with  a  political  aim,  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  American  Demxxyrat^  a  view  of 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
cussing more  gravely  various  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
former  work,  and  pointing  out  in  what  respects  he  deem- 
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ed  the  American  people  in  their  practice  to  have  fallen 
short,  as  they  undoubtedly  have,  of  the  excellence  of 
their  institutions. 

He  found  time,  however,  for  a  more  genial  task,  that 
of  giving  to  the  world  his  observations  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  1836  appeared  his  Sketches  of  SioUzerlcmd^  a 
series  of  letters  in  four  volumes,  the  second  part  pub- 
lished about  two  months  after  the  fb*st,  a  delightful  work, 
written  in  a  more  fluent  and  flexible  style  than  his  Ifo- 
tians  of  the  Americana.  The  first  part  of  Gleanings  in 
jEurope,  giving  an  account  of  his  residence  in  France, 
followed  in  the  same  year,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
same  work  containing  his  observations  on  England,  was 
published  in  April,  1837.  In  these  works,  forming  a 
series  of  eight  volumes,  he  relates  and  describes  with 
much  of  the  same  distinctness  as  in  his  novels ;  and  his 
remarks  on  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  different 
countries,  often  sagacious  and  always  peculiarly  his  own, 
derive,  from  their  frequent  reference  to  contemporary 
events,  an  historical  interest 

In  1838  appeared  Sbmev^ard  Bounds  and  Home  as 
jFotwd,  two  satirical  novels,  in  wliich  Cooper  held  up  to 
ridicule  a  certain  class  of  conductors  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  America.  These  works  heui  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  become  popular.  Cooper  did  not,  and,  because 
he  was  too  deeply  in  earnest,  perhaps  would  not,  infuse 
into  his  satirical  works  that  gayety  without  which  satire 
becomes  wearisome.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  they 
had  been  written  by  anybody  else  they  would  have  met 
with  more  favor ;  but  the  world  knew  that  Cooper  was 
able  to  give  them  something  better,  and  would  not  bo 
satisfied  with  any  thing  sliort  of  his  best.  Some  child- 
ishly imagined  that  because,  in  the  two  works  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  a  newspaper  editor  is  introduced,  in  whose 
character  almost  every  possible  vice  of  his  profession  is 
made  to  find  a  place,  Cooper  intended  an  indiscriminate 
attack  upon  the  whole  body  of  writers  for  the  newspar 
per  press,  forgetting  that  such  a  portraiture  was  a  satire 
only  on  those  to  whom  it  bore  a  likeness.  We  have  be- 
come less  sensitive  and  more  reasonable  of  late,  and  the 
monthly  periodicals  make  sport  for  their  readers  of  the 
follies  and  ignorance  of  the  newspaper  editors,  without 
awakening  tlie  slightest  resentment ;  but  Cooper  led  tlie 
way  in  this  sort  of  discipline,  and  I  remember  some  in- 
stances of  towering  indignation  at  his  audacity  expressed 
in  the  journals  of  that  time. 

The  next  year  Cooper  made  his  appearance  before  the 
public  in  a  new  department  of  writing;  his  Naval  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  was  brought  out  in  two  octavo 
volumes  at  Philadelphia,  by  Carey  &  Lea.  In  writing 
his  stories  of  the  sea,  his  attention  had  been  much  turned 
to  this  subject,  and  his  mind  filled  with  striking  incidents 
from  expeditions  and  battles  in  which  our  naval  com- 
manders had  beet)  engaged.  This  made  his  task  the 
lighter,  but  he  gatliered  his  materials  with  great  indus- 
try and  with  a  conscientious  attention  to  exactness,  for 
he  was  not  a  man  to  take  a  fact  for  granted  or  allow  im- 
agination to  usui^p  the  place  of  inquiry.  He  digested 
our  naval  aimals  into  a  narrative,  written  with  spirit  it 
is  true,  but  with  that  air  of  sincere  dealing  which  the 
reader  willingly  takes  as  a  pledge  of  its  authenticity. 

An  abridgment  of  the  work  was  afterward  prepared 
and  published  by  the  author.  The  Eduiburgh  HevieWy 
in  an  article  professing  to  examine  the  statements  both 
of  Cooper's  w^ork  and  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Na/vy^  written  by  Mr.  James,  a  surgeon  by  profession, 
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made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  American  historian. 
Unfortunately  it  took  James'  narrative  as  its  sole  guide, 
and  followed  it  implicitly.  Cooper  replied  in  the  Demr 
ocraiic  Heview  for  January,  1840,  and  by  a  masterly 
analysis  of  his  statements,  convicting  James  of  self- 
contradiction  in  almost  every  particular  in  which  he 
differed  from  himself,  refuted  both  James  and  the  re- 
viewer. It  was  a  refutation  which  admitted  of  no  re- 
joinder. 

Scarce  any  thing  in  Cooper's  life  was  so  remarka^ 
ble  or  so  strikingly  illustrated  his  character,  as  his  con- 
test with  the  newspaper  press.  He  engaged  in  it  after 
provocations,  many  and  long  endured,  and  prosecuted  it 
through  years  with  great  energy,  perseverance,  and  pi-ac- 
tical  dexterity,  till  he  was  left  master  of  the  field.  In 
what  I  am  about  to  say  of  it  I  hope  I  shall  not  give 
offence  to  any  one,  as  I  shall  speak  without  the  slightest 
malevolence  toward  those  with  whom  he  waged  this  con- 
troversy. Over  some  of  tliem,  as  over  their  renowned 
adversary,  the  grave  has  now  closed.  Yet  where  shall 
the  truth  be  spoken  if  not  beside  the  grave  ? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  principal  causes  which 
provoked  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  Cooper.  K  he 
had  never  meddled  with  questions  of  government  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  never  satirized  the  news- 
paper press,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
spared  these  attacks.  I  cannot,  however,  ascribe  them 
all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  them,  either  to  party  or 
to  personal  malignity.  One  journal  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  another,  with  little  reflection,  I  think,  in  most 
cases,  till  it  became  a  sort  of  fashion,  not  merely  to  de- 
cry his  works,  but  to  arraign  his  motives. 
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It  IB  related  that  in  1832,  while  he  was  at  Paris,  an 
article  was  shown  him  in  an  American  newspaper,  par- 
porting  to  be  a  criticism  on  one  of  his  woriks,  but  re- 
flecting with  much  asperity  on  his  personal  character. 
^'  I  care  nothing,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  for  the 
criticism,  but  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  slander,  if 
these  attacks  on  my  character  should  be  kept  up  five 
years  after  my  return  to  America,  I  shall  resort  to  the 
New  York  courts  for  protection."  He  gave  the  news- 
paper press  of  this  state  the  full  period  of  forbearance 
on  which  he  had  fixed,  but  finding  that  forbearance 
seemed  to  encourage  assault  he  sought  redress  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

When  these  litigations  were  first  begun  I  recollect  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Cooper  had  taken  a  step  which  would 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  effect  but  little 
good.    I  said  to  myself — 

'*  Alas  1  LeTiftthmn  U  not  so  tamed  1** 

As  he  proceeded,  however,  I  saw  that  he  had  under- 
stood the  matter  better  than  L  He  put  a  hook  into  the 
nose  of  this  huge  monster,  wallowing  in  his  inky  pool 
and  bespattering  the  passers-by ;  he  dragged  him  to  Uie 
land  and  made  him  tractable.  One  suit  followed  an- 
otlier ;  one  editor  was  sued,  I  think,  half  a  dozen  times ; 
some  of  them  found  themselves  under  a  second  indict- 
ment before  the  first  was  tried.  In  vindicating  himself 
to  his  readers  against  the  charge  of  publishing  one  li- 
bel, the  angry  journalist  often  floundered  into  another. 
The  occasions  of  these  prosecutions  seem  to  have  been 
always  carefully  considered,  for  Cooper  was  almost  uni- 
formly successful  in  obtaining  verdicts.  In  a  letter  of 
his  written  in  February,  1843,  about  five  yeai*8,  I  think, 
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fixnft  the  commenoement  of  l^e  first  prosecutions,  be 
Bays,  ^^I  have  beaten  every  man  I  bave  sued  wbo  bas 
not  retracted  bis  libels." 

In  one  of  tbese  suits,  commenced  against  tbe  late 
William  L.  Stone  of  tbe  Commercial  Achertiser^  and 
referred  to  tbe  arbitration  of  three  distingnisbed  law- 
yers^ be  argued,  bimself,  tbe  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  which  was  the 
matter  in  dispute.  I  listened  to  bis  opening;  it  was 
clear,  ridlful,  and  persuasive,  but  his  closing  argument 
wa^  said  to  be  splendidly  eloquent  ^^  I  have  beard 
nothing  like  it,"  said  a  barrister  to  me,  "  since  tbe  days 
of  Emmet." 

Oooper  behaved  liberally  toward  bis  antagonists,  so 
far  as  pecuniary  damages  were  concerned,  though  some 
of  them  wholly  escaped  their  payment  by  bankruptcy. 
After,  I  believe,  about  six  years  of  Utigation,  the  news- 
paper press  gradually  subsided  into  a  pacific  disposition 
toward  its  adversary,  and  the  contest  closed  with  the 
account  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss,  so  far  as  be  was 
eonoemed,  nearly  balanced.  The  occasion  of  these  suits 
was  far  from  honorable  to  those  who  provoked  them, 
bat  the  result  was,  I  had  almost  said,  creditable  to  all 
parties ;  to  him  as  the  courageous  prosecutor,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  country,  and  to  the  docili- 
ty of  tbe  newspaper  press  which  he  bad  disciplined  into 
good  mamners. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these  litigations 
that  be  published,  in  1840,  the  PcUhfinder.  People  bad 
b^nn  to  think  of  him  as  a  controversialist,  acute,  keen, 
and  persevering,  occupied  with  his  personal  wrongs  and 
schemes  of  attack  and  defence.  They  were  startled  from 
this  .estimate  of  bis  character  by  the  moral  beauty  of 
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that  glorious  work  —I  muBt  so  call  it ;  by  the  yiyidnesB 
and  force  of  its  delineations,  by  the  unspoiled  love  of 
nature  apparent  in  every  page,  and  by  the  freah  and 
warm  emotions  which  everywhere  gave  life  to  the  nar- 
rative and  the  dialogue.  Cooper  was  now  in  his  fifty- 
first  year,  but  nothing  which  he  had  produced  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  literary  life  was  written  with  so  much 
of  what  might  seem  tlie  generous  fervor  of  youth,  oir 
showed  the  faculty  of  invention  in  higher  vigor.  I  rec- 
ollect that  near  the  time  of  its  appearance  I  was  in- 
formed of  an  observation  made  upon  it  by  one  highly 
distinguished  in  the  literature  of  our  country  and  of  the 
age,  between  whom  and  the  author  an  unhappy  coolness 
had  for  some  years  existed.  As  he  finished  the  reading 
of  the  Paihjmder  he  exclaimed,  "They  may  say  what 
they  will  of  Cooper ;  the  man  who  wrote  this  book  is 
not  only  a  great  man  but  a  good  man." 

The  readers  of  the  PatJ^fi/ad&r  were  quickly  reconciled 
to  the  fourth  appearance  of  Leatherstocking,  when  they 
saw  him  made  to  act  a  different  part  from  any  which 
the  author  had  hitherto  assigned  him — ^when  they  saw 
him  shown  as  a  lover,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  asso- 
ciations which  invested  his  character  with  a  higher  and 
more  affecting  heroism.  In  this  work  are  two  female 
characters  portrayed  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  corpo- 
ral's daughter,  Mabel  Dunham,  generous,  resolute,  yet 
womanly,  and  the  young  Indian  woman,  called  by  her 
tribe  the  Dew  of  June,  a  personification  of  female  truth, 
affection,  and  sympathy,  with  a  strong  aboriginal  cast, 
yet  a  product  of  nature  as  bright  and  pure  as  that  from 
which  she  is  named. 

Mercedes  of  Castile,  published  near  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  has  none  of  the  stronger  characteristics  of 
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Cooper^s  genius,  but  in  the  Deerslayer^  which  appeared 
in  1841,  another  of  his  Leatherstocking  tales,  he  gave 
US  a  work  rivalling  the  Pathfinder.  Leatherstocking  is 
brought  before  us  in  his  early  youth,  in  the  first  exercise 
of  that  keen  sagacity  which  is  blended  so  harmoniously 
with  a  simple  and  ingenuous  goodness.  The  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  retired  freebooter  dwelling  on  the  Otsego 
lake,  inspire  scarcely  less  interest  than  the  principal  per- 
sonage ;  Judith  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty  and  intellect, 
her  good  impulses  contending  with  a  fatal  love  of  admi- 
ration, holding  us  fascinated  with  a  constant  interest  in 
her  fate,  which,  with  consummate  skill,  we  are  permitted 
rather  to  conjecture  tlian  to  know ;  and  Hetty,  scarcely 
less  beautiful  in  person,  weak-minded,  but  wise  in  the 
midst  of  that  weakness  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  lofti- 
est intellect,  through  the  power  of  conscience  and  relig- 
ion. The  character  of  Hetty  would  have  been  a  hazard- 
ous experiment  in  feebler  hands,  but  in  his  it  was  admi- 
rably successful. 

The  Two  Admi/rala  and  Wing -and-  Wing  were  given 
to  the  public  in  1842,  both  of  them  taking  a  high  rank 
among  Cooper's  sea  tales.  The  first  of  these  is  a  sort 
of  naval  epic  in  prose ;  the  flight  and  chase  of  armed 
vessels  hold  us  in  breathless  suspense,  and  the  sea-fights 
are  described  with  a  terrible  power.  In  the  later  sea 
tales  of  Cooper,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mastery  with 
which  he  makes  his  grand  processions  of  events  pass 
before  the  mind's  eye  is  even  greater  than  in  his  earlier. 
The  next  year  he  published  the  WycmdoUe  or  Hutted 
Knotty  one  of  his  beautiful  romances  of  the  woods,  and 
in  1844  two  more  of  his  sea  stories.  Afloat  and  Ashore 
and  Miles  WaUvngford  its  sequel.  The  long  series  of 
his  nautical  tales  was  closed  by  Jack  Tier^  or  the  Flor- 
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tda  Reef^  published  in  1848,  when  Cooper  was  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  it  is  as  full  of  spirit,  energy,  inyention, 
life-like  presentation  of  objects  and  events— 

The  viflion  and  tho  fiiciiltj  divine — 

as  any  thing  he  had  written. 

Let  mc  panse  here  to  say  tliat  Cooper,  though  not  a 
manufacturer  of  verse,  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  a  poet;  his  imagination  wrought  nobly  and  grand- 
ly, and  imposed  its  creations  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
for  realities.  With  him  there  was  no  withering,  or  de- 
cline, or  disuse  of  tlie  poetic  faculty;  as  he  stepped 
downward  from  the  zenith  of  life  no  shadow  or  chill 
came  over  it ;  it  was  like  the  year  of  some  genial  cli- 
mates, a  perpetual  season  of  verdure,  bloom,  and  fruit- 
fulness.  As  these  works  came  out  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
tiiat  he  was  unspoiled  by  the  controversies  in  which  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  become  engaged,  that  they  had 
not  given  to  these  better  expressions  of  his  genius  any 
tinge  of  misanthropy,  or  appearance  of  contracting  and 
closing  sympathies,  any  trace  of  an  interest  in  his  fellow- 
beings  less  large  and  free  than  in  his  earlier  works. 

Before  the  appearance  of  his  Jack  Tier^  Cooper  pub- 
lished, in  1845  and  the  following  year,  a  series  of  novels 
relating  to  the  Anti-rent  question,  in  which  he  took  great 
interest.  He  thought  that  the  disposition  manifested  in 
certain  quarters  to  make  concessions  to  what  he  deemed 
a  denial  of  the  rights  of  property,  was  a  first  step  in  a 
most  dangerous  path.  To  discourage  this  disposition  he 
wrote  Satanstoe^  the  Chmnbea^rer^  and  the  Redskins. 
They  are  didactic  in  their  design,  and  want  the  freedom 
of  invention  which  belongs  to  Coopers  best  novels ;  but 
if  they  had  been  written  by  anybody  but  Cooper — by  a 
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member  of  Congress,  for  example,  or  an  eminent  poli- 
tdcxBQ  of  any  class — ^thej  would  have  made  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was  said,  I  am  told,  by  a  distinguished  jurist 
of  our  state,  that  they  entitled  the  author  to  as  high  a 
place  in  law  as  his  other  works  had  won  for  him  in  lit- 
erature. 

In  1848  Cooper  published  his  novel  entitled  Oak  Openr 
ingsj  or  ths  Be&'Bwnier.  This  work  bears  many  traces 
of  die  author's  fondness  for  discussion.  He  often  pauses 
in  his  narrative  briefly  to  reprehend  some  prevailing 
error,  to  refute  some  groundless  boast  of  his  countrymen 
or  some  attack  made  upon  them  by  foreigners ;  to  settle 
some  point  of  theology,  or  even  to  set  his  readers  right 
on  some  question  of  orthoepy  or  of  the  use  of  language. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  park-like  groves  of  Michigan, 
where  a  Pennsylvanian,  whose  occupation  is  that  of  a 
bee-hunter,  has  fixed  his  solitary  summer  residence,  and 
astonishes  the  savages  who  occasionally  visit  him  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  craft.  The  bee-hunter  has  many  qual- 
ities that  interest  us ;  he  is  brave  and  generous  by  na- 
ture, wary  by  experience,  calm  in  danger,  full  of  resour- 
ces, and  the  gentlest  and  best-mannered  man  that  ever 
followed  his  solitary  calling.  A  personage  performing 
«  equally  important  part  in  the  story,  and  marked  by 
still  stronger  characteristics,  is  the  Indian  who  has  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Scalping  Peter,  a  powerfully  drawn 
impersonation  of  the  art  and  dissimulation  ascribed  to 
the  American  savage.  Toward  the  close  of  the  narra- 
tive Peter  is  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the  moral 
beauty  of  a  prayer  made  by  a  simple-hearted  Methodist 
missionary,  who^  at  the  very  moment  that  they  are  about 
to  take  his  life,  fervently  implores  the  mercy  of  God  for 
his  remorjaelfifls  enemies.  The  various  expedients  of  a 
2* 
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bee-hanter's  life,  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  fall  of 
lurking  savages  bent  on  hostile  designs,  the  stealthy 
flight  of  a  small  party  of  white  people,  and  the  equally 
stealthy  pursuit  of  the  aborigines,  furnish  matter  for  a 
narrlttive  of  almost  painful  interest.  There  is  great  art 
shown  in  complicating  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
hero  of  the  story,  in  prolonging  the  pauses  of  suspense, 
and  in  devising  the  means  by  which  he  is  extricated. 
The  other  characters  of  the  novel  are  well  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  among  them  Margery  is  one  of 
Cooper's  better  class  of  female  portraits — ^fuU  of  gentle- 
ness, sweetness,  and  native  dignity. 

I  had  thought,  in  meditating  the  plan  of  this  discourse, 
to  mention  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Cooper,  but  the  length 
to  which  I  have  found  it  extending  has  induced  me  to 
pass  over  several  written  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
and  to  confine  myself  to  those  which  best  illustrate  his 
literary  character.  The  last  of  his  novels  was  the  Ways 
of  the  HouT^  a  work  in  which  the  objections  he  enter- 
tained to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  were  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative. 

It  is  a  voluminous  catalogue — ^that  of  Cooper's  pub- 
lished works — but  it  comprises  not  all  he  wrote.  He 
committed  to  the  fire,  without  remorse,  many  of  the 
fruits  of  his  literary  industry.  It  was  understood  some 
years  since,  that  he  had  a  work  ready  for  the  press  on 
the  Middle  States  of  the  Union,  principally  illustrative 
of  their  social  history ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  among 
his  manuscripts,  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  must 
have  destroyed  it.  He  had  planned  a  work  on  the  Toions 
of  Manhattan,  for  the  publication  of  which  he  made  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Putnam  of  this  city,  and  a  part  of 
which,  already  written,  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  liis 
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death.  The  printed  part  has  sinee  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  recovered. 
Tlie  work,  I  leaiii,  will  be  completed  by  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, who,  within  a  few  years  past,  has  earned  an  honor- 
able name  among  the  authors  of  our  country.  Great 
as  was  the  number  of  his  works,  and  great  as  was  the 
favor  with  which  they  were  received,  the  pecuniary  re- 
wards of  his  success  were  far  less  than  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed — scarcely,  as  I  am  informed,  a  tenth  part 
of  what  the  common  rumor  made  them.  His  fame  was 
infinitely  the  largest  acknowledgment  which  this  most 
successful  of  American  authors  received  for  his  laboi-s. 

The  Wat/8  of  t/ie  Sour  appeared  in  1850.  At  this 
time  his  personal  appearance  was  remarkable.  He 
seemed  in  perfect  health  and  in  the  highest  energy  and 
activity  of  his  faculties.  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  man 
at  that  period  of  life  on  whom  his  years  sat  more  lightly. 
His  conversation  had  lost  none  of  its  liveliness,  though 
it  seemed  somewhat  more  gentle  and  forbearing  in  tone, 
%nd  his  spirits  none  of  their  elasticity.  He  was  contem- 
plating, I  have  since  been  told,  another  Leatherstocking 
tale,  deeming  that  he  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  charac- 
ter, and  those  who  consider  what  new  resources  it  yield- 
ed him  in  the  PfUhJmder  and  the  Deerslayer^  will  readi- 
ly conclude  that  lie  was  not  mistaken. 

The  disease,  however,  by  which  he  was  removed  was 
even  then  impending  over  him,  and  not  long  afterward 
his  friends  here  were  grieved  to  learn  that  his  health 
was  declining.  He  came  to  New  York  so  changed  that 
they  looked  at  him  with  sorrow,  and  after  a  stay  of  some 
weeks,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  returned 
to  Cooperstown,  to  leave  it  no  more.  His  complaint 
gradually  gained  strength,  subdued  a  constitution  oiigi- 
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nally  robust,  and  finally  passed  into  a  confirmed  dropsy. 
In  August,  1851,  lie  was  visited  by  his  excellent  and 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Francis,  a  member  of  the  weekly 
club  which  he  had  founded  in  the  early  part  of  his  liter- 
ary career.  He  found  him  bearing  the  sufferings  of  his 
disease  with  manly  firmness,  gave  him  such  medical 
counsels  as  the  malady  appeared  to  require,  prepared 
him  delicately  for  its  fatal  termination,  and  returned  to 
New  York  with  the  most  melancholy  anticipations.  In 
a  few  days  afterward  Cooper  expired,  amid  the  deep 
affliction  of  his  family,  on  the  14th  of  September,  the 
day  before  that  on  which  he  should  have  completed  his 
sixty-second  year.  He  died  apparently  without  pain,  in 
peace  and  religious  hope.  The  relations  of  man  to  his 
Maker  and  to  that  state  of  being  for  which  the  present 
is  but  a  preparation,  had  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts 
during  his  whole  lifetime,  and  he  crossed,  with  a  serene 
composure,  the  mysterious  boundary  which  divides  this 
life  from  the  next. 

The  departure  of  such  a  man  in  the  full  strength  of 
his  faculties — on  whom  the  country  had  for  thirty  years 
looked  as  one  of  the  permanent  ornaments  of  its  litera- 
ture, and  whose  name  had  been  so  often  associated  with 
praise,  with  renown,  with  controversy,  with  blame,  but 
never  with  death— diffused  a  universal  awe.  It  was  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  ground  on  which  we 
stood,  and  showed  the  grave  opening  by  our  path.  In 
the  general  grief  for  his  loss,  his  virtues  only  were  re- 
membered, and  his  failings  forgotten. 

Of  his  failings  I  have  said  little ;  such  as  he  had  were 
obvious  to  all  tlie  world ;  they  lay  on  the  surface  of  his 
character ;  those  who  knew  him  least  made  the  most  ac- 
count of  them.    With  a  character  so  made  up  of  positive 
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qualities — a  character  so  independent  and  uncompromis- 
ing, and  with  a  sensitiyenesiS  far  more  acute  than  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  occar- 
sions  frequently  arose  to  bring  him  into  iriendlj  collision 
and  sometimes  into  graver  disagreements  and  misunder- 
standings with  his  fellow-men.     For  his  infirmities  his 
friends  found  an  ample  counterpoise  in  the  generous  sin- 
cerity of  his  nature.     He  never  thought  of  disguising 
his  opinions,  and  he  abhorred  all  disguise  in  others ;  he 
did  not  even  deign  to  use  that  show  of  regard  toward 
those  of  whom  he  did  not  think  well,  which  the  world 
tolerates  and  almost  demands.    A  manly  expression  of 
opinion,  however  different  from  his  own,  commanded  his 
respect.     Of  his  own  works  he  spoke  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  of  the  works  of  others ;  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  judgment  of  a  book  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  written  by  himself;  yet  he  could  bear  with  gentle- 
ness any  dissent  from  the  estimate  he  placed  on  his  own 
writings.     His  character  was  like  the  bark  of  the  cinna- 
mon, a  rough  and  astringent  rind  without  and  an  intense 
sweetness  within.    Those  who  penetrated  below  the  sur- 
face  found  a  genial  temper,  warm  affections,  and  a  heart 
with  ample  place  for  his  friends,  their  pursuits,  their 
good  name,  their  welfare.    They  found  him  a  philan- 
thropist, though  not  precisely  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  a  religious  man,  most  devout  where  devotion  is 
most  apt  to  be  a  feeling  rather  than  a  custom,  in  the 
household  circle ;   hospitable,  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  liberal-handed  in  acts  of  charity.     They  found, 
also,  that  though  in  general  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  giving  up  an  old  friend  as  of  giving  up  an 
opinion,  he  was  not  proof  against  testimony,  and  could 
part  with  a  mistaken  opinion  as  one  parts  with  an  old 
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friend  who  has  been  proved  faithless  and  unworthy.  In 
short,  Cooper  was  one  of  those  who,  to  be  loved,  must 
be  intimately  known. 

Of  his  literary  character  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the 
narrative  of  his  life,  but  there  are  yet  one  or  two  remarks 
which  mnst  be  made  to  do  it  justice.  In  that  way  of 
writing  in  which  he  excelled,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
united,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  those  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  interest  the  largest  number  of  readers. 
He  wrote  not  for  the  fastidious,  the  over-refined,  the 
morbidly  delicate ;  for  these  find  in  his  genius  something 
too  robust  for  their  liking — something  by  which  their 
sensibilities  are  too  rudely  shaken;  but  he  wrote  for 
mankind  at  large — ^for  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary 
healthful  state  of  feeling — and  in  their  admiration  he 
found  his  reward.  It  is  for  this  class  that  public  libra- 
ries are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  copies  of  his  works ;  the  number  in 
the  Mercantile  Library,  in  tliis  city,  I  am  told,  is  forty. 
Hence  it  is  tliat  he  has  earned  a  fame  wider,  I  think, 
than  any  author  of  modem  times-wider,  certainly,  than 
any  author  of  any  age  ever  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime.  All 
his  excellencies  are  translatable — they  pass  readily  into 
languages  the  least  allied  in  their  genius  to  that  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  in  them  he  touches  the  heart  and  kindles 
the  imagination  with  the  same  power  as  in  the  original 
English. 

Cooper  was  not  wholly  without  humor ;  it  is  some- 
times found  lurking  in  the  dialogue  of  Harvey  Birch, 
and  of  Leatherstocking ;  but  it  forms  no  considerable 
element  in  his  works ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  universal  popularity,  since,  of  all 
qualities,  it  is  the  most  difiieuU.  to  transfuse  into  a  for- 
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eign  language.  Nor  did  the  effect  he  produced  upon 
the  reader  depend  on  any  grace  of  style  which  would 
escape  a  translator  of  ordinary  skill.  With  his  style,  it 
is  true,  he  took  great  pains,  and  in  his  earlier  works,  I 
am  told,  sometimes  altered  the  proofs  sent  from  the 
printer  so  largely  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  written 
over.  Yet  he  attained  no  special  felicity,  variety,  or 
compass  of  expression.  His  style,  however,  answered 
his  purpose ;  it  has  defects,  but  it  is  manly  and  clear, 
and  stamps  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  he 
desired  to  convey.  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  the  very 
defects  of  Cooper's  novels  do  not  add,  by  a  certain  force 
of  contrast,  to  their  power  over  the  mind.  He  is  long 
in  getting  at  the  interest  of  his  narrative.  The  progress 
of  the  plot,  at  first,  is  like  that  of  one  of  his  own  ves- 
sels of  war,  slowly,  heavily,  and  even  awkwardly  work- 
ing out  of  a  harbor.  We  are  impatient  and  weary,  but 
when  the  vessel  is  once  in  the  open  sea,  and  feels  the 
free  breath  of  heaven  in  her  full  sheets,  our  delight  and 
admiration  are  all  the  greater  at  the  grace,  the  majesty, 
and  power  with  which  she  divides  and  bears  down  tlie 
waves,  and  pursues  her  course,  at  will,  over  the  great 
waste  of  waters. 

Such  are  the  works  so  widely  read,  and  so  universally 
admired  in  all  the  zones  of  the  globe,  and  by  men  of 
every  kindred  and  every  tongue ;  works  which  have 
made,  of  those  who  dwell  in  remote  latitudes,  wanderers 
in  our  forests  and  observers  of  our  manners,  and  have 
inspired  them  with  an  interest  in  our  history.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  returned  from  Europe  just  before  the 
death  of  Cooper,  was  asked  what  he  found  the  people 
of  the  Continent  doing.  "  They  are  all  reading  Cooper," 
he  answ^^ ;  ^'  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Holland,  with 
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its  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  I  looked  into  four  dif- 
ferent translations  of  Cooper  in  the  language  of  the 
country."  A  traveller,  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Italy,  lately  said  to  me,  "  I  fonnd  that 
all  they  knew  of  America,  and  that  was  not  little,  they 
had  learned  from  Cooper's  novels  ;  from  him  they  had 
learned  the  story  of  American  liberty,  and  through  him 
they  had  been  introduced  to  our  Washington ;  they  had 
read  his  works  till  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the  val- 
leys of  Westchester,  and  the  banks  of  Otsego  lake  had 
become  to  them  familiar  ground." 

Over  all  the  countries  into  whose  speech  this  great 
man's  works  have  been  rendered  by  the  labors  of  their 
scholars,  the  sorrow  of  that  loss  which  we  deplore  is  now 
diffusing  itself.  Here  we  lament  the  ornament  of  our 
country,  there  they  mourn  the  death  of  him  who  de- 
lighted the  human  race.  Even  now  while  I  speak,  the 
pulse  of  grief  which  is  passing  through  the  nations  has 
haply  just  reached  some  remote  neighborhood  ;  the  news 
of  his  death  has  been  brought  to  some  dwelling  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  or  amid  the  snowy  wastes  of  the 
North,  and  the  dark-eyed  damsel  of  Chile  or  the  fair- 
haired  maid  of  Norway  is  sad  to  think  that  he  whose 
stories  of  heroism  and  true  love  have  so  often  kept  her 
for  hours  from  her  pillow,  lives  no  more. 

He  is  gone  I  but  the  creations  of  his  genius,  fixed  in 
living  words,  survive  the  frail  material  organs  by  which 
the  words  were  first  traced.  They  partake  of  a  middle 
nature,  between  the  deathless  mind  and  the  decaying 
body  of  which  they  are  the  common  offspring,  and  are, 
therefore,  destined  to  a  duration,  if  not  eternal  yet  in- 
definite. Tlie  examples  he  has  given  in  his  glorious 
fictions,  of  heroism,  honor,  and  truth ;   of  large  sympa- 
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thies  between  man  and  man,  of  all  that  is  good,  great, 
and  excellent,  embodied  in  peraonagee  marked  witli  bo 
Btrong  an  iodividuality  that  we  place  them  among  onr 
friends  and  favoritee ;  his  frank  and  gcnerone  men,  his 
gentle  and  noble  women,  sliall  live  through  centuries  to 
come,  and  only  perish  with  our  language.  I  have  said 
with  ovT  language ;  but  who  shall  say  when  it  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  English  language  to  he  numbered  with 
the  extinct  forms  of  human  speech  ?  Who  shall  declare 
which  of  the  present  tongues  of  the  civilized  world  will 
BurvlTe  its  fellowB^  It  may  be  that  some  one  of  them, 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  will  long  outlast  them,  in 
some  undisturbed  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  civilization.  Tbe  creations  of  Cooper's  genius, 
even  now  transferred  to  that  language,  may  remain  to 
be  the  delight  of  the  nations  through  another  great  cy- 
cle of  centuries,  beginning  after  the  English  language 
and  its  eontemporaneons  form  of  civilization  shall  have 
passed  away. 
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PREFACE 


NEW     EDITION. 


Thib  book  originally  owed  its  existence  to  &□  accident, 
and  it  was  printed  nnder  circnmstaitces  that  prevented 
the  usual  euperviaioa  of  the  press  hj  the  author.  The 
coDseqnencee  were  many  defects  in  plot,  style,  and  ar- 
rangoment,  that  were  entirely  owing  to  precipitation 
and  inexperience ;  and  qnite  as  many  faults,  of  another 
nature,  that  are  to  be  traced  solely  to  a  bad  manuscript 
and  worse  proof-reading.  Perhaps  no  novel  of  our 
times  vaa  worse  printed  than  the  first  edition  of  this 
wort.  More  than  a  hundred  periods  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  sentences,  and  perhaps  five  times  that  num- 
ber were  omitted  in  places  where  they  ought  to  hav« 
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been  inserted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  paa- 
sages  were  rendered  obscure,  and  that  entire  paragraphs 
were  nnint^lligible. 

Most  of  the  faults  just  mentioned  have  now  been  cor- 
rected, though  it  would  require  more  labor  than  would 
produce  an  entirely  new  work,  to  repair  all  the  inherent 
defects  that  are  attributable  to  haste  and  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  novice  in  the  art  of  composing.  In  this 
respect  the  work  and  its  blemishes  are  probably  insep- 
arable. Still,  the  reader  will  now  be  better  rewarded 
for  his  time,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  much  more 
worthy  of  his  attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  Precaution  owes  its  existence 
to  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  same  causes  induced 
its  English  plot,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  medley  of  char- 
acters that  no  doubt  will  appear  a  mistake  in  the  con- 
ception.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  work  was 
commenced  with  any  view  to  publication ;  and  when  it 
was  finally  put  into  a  publisher's  hands,  with  "  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,"  the  last  thought  of  the  writer 
was  any  expectation  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  similar  tales  from  the  same  pen. 


More  than  this  the  public  viU  feel  no  interest  in 
ksowing,  and  less  than  this  the  author  could  not  con- 
Bent  to  &ay  on  presenting  to  the  world  a  reprint  of  a 
boolc  with  BO  few  claimB  to  notice. 
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CHAPTER  L 


^  I  WONOBB  if  we  are  to  have  a  neighbor  in  the  Deanery 
soon?"  inquired  Clara  Moseley,  addressing  herself  to  a  small 
party  assembled  in  her  father's  drawing-room,  while  standing 
at  a  window  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  house  in 
question. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  her  brother ;  "  the  agent  *has  let  it  to  a 
Mr.  Jar  vis  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  he  is  to  take  possession 
this  week." 

**  And  who  is  the  Mr.  Jarvis  that  is  about  to  become  so  near 
a  neighbor  ?"  asked  Sir  Edward  Moseley. 

**  Why,  sir,  I  learn  he  has  been  a  capital  merchant ;  that  he 
has  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune ;  that  he  has,  like 
yourself,  sir,  an  only  hope  for  his  declining  years  in  a  son,  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  has  a  couple  of  fine 
daughters :  so,  sir,  he  is  a  man  of  family  in  one  sense,  at  least, 
you  see.  But,"  dropping  his  voice,  **  whether  ho  is  a  man  of 
fiimily  in  your  sense,  Jane,"  looking  at  his  second  sister,  "i& 
more  than  I  could  discover." 

**  I  hope  you  did  not  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  inquire  on  my 
account,"  retorted  Jane,  coloring  slightly  with  vexation  at  his 
speech. 

"Indeed  I  did,  my  dear  sis,  and  solely  on  your  account," 
replied  the  laughing  brother,  "for  you  well  know  that  no 
gentility,  no  husband ;  and  it's  dull  work  to  you  young  ladies 
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Without  at  least  a  possibility  of  matrimony.     As  for  Clara,  sbe 


is"- 


Here  he  was  stopped  by  his  younger  sistor  Emily  placing 
her  hand  on  his  mouth,  as  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^  John, 
you  forget  the  anxiety  of  a  certain  gentleman  about  a  Uar  incc^ 
nita  at  Bath,  and  a  list  of  inquiries  concerning  her  lineage,  and 
a  few  other  indispensablcs."  John,  in  his  turn,  colored,  and 
affectionately  kissing  the  hand  which  kept  him  silent,  addreasod 
himself  to  Jane,  and  by  his  vivacity  and  good  humor  soon 
restored  her  to  complacency. 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  "  that  Sir  William  has  found 
a  tenant,  however ;  for  next  to  occupying  it  himself  it  is  a  most 
desirable  thing  to  have  a  good  tenant  in  it,  on  account  of  the 
circle  in  which  we  live." 

*'  And  Mr.  Jarvis  has  the  great  goodness  of  money,  by  John's 
account,"  caustically  observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Sir  Edward's. 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  madam,"  cried  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
looking  around  him  pleasantly,  and  who  was  a  pretty  constant 
and  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  &mily,  '*  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  a  very  good  thing  in  itseli^  and  that  a  great  many 
very  good  things  may  be  done  with  it." 

"  Such  as  paying  tithes,  ha !  doctor,**  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  a 
gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  neighborhood,  of  plain 
exterior,  but  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  between  whom  and 
the  rector  subsisted  the  most  cordial  good  wilL 

**Ay,  tithes,  or  halves,  as  the  baronet  did  here,  when  he 
forgave  old  Gregson  one  half  his  rent,  and  his  children  the 
other." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  his  wife,  "  you 
must  not  starve  our  friends  because  we  are  to  have  a  neighbor. 
William  has  stood  with  the  dining-room  door  open  these  fiye 
minutes" — 

Lady  Moseley  gave  her  hand  to  the  rector,  and  the  company 
followed  them,  without  any  order,  to  the  dinner-table. 
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The  party  assemblod  aroand  the  hospitable  board  of  the 
baronet  was  composed,  besides  the  before-mentioned  persons, 
of  the  wii«  of  Mr.  Hanghton,  a  woman  of  much  good  sense  and 
modesty  of  deportment ;  their  danghter,  a  yonng  lady  conspica- 
008  for  nothing  but  good  nature ;  and  the  wife  and  son  of  the 
rector — ^the  latter  but  lately  admitted  to  holy  orders  himself. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
pleasant  conyersation,  the  natural  consequence  of  a  unison  of 
opinions  on  all  leading  questions,  the  parties  having  long  known 
and  esteemed  each  other  for  those  qualities  which  soonest  rec- 
oncile us  to  the  common  frailties  of  our  nature.  On  parting  at 
the  nsual  hour,  it  was  agreed  to  meet  that  day  week  at  the  rec- 
tory; and  the  doctor,  on  making  his  bow  to  Lady  Moseley, 
observed  that  he  intended,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  make  an 
early  call  on  the  Jarvis  family,  and  that,  if  possible,  he  would 
persuade  them  to  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  creations  of  his  order  by  James,  and  had 
inherited,  with  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  ancestor,  an  estate 
which  placed  him  among  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county.  But,  as  it  had  been  an  invariable  rule  never  to  deduct 
a  single  acre  from  the  inheritance  of  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
extravagance  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man, had  much  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  his  father,  Sir  Edward, 
on  coming  into  possession  of  his  estate,  had  wisely  determined 
to  withdraw  from  the  gay  worid,  by  renting  his  house  in  town, 
and  retiring  altogether  to  his  respectable  mansion,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he  hoped,  by  a  course 
of  systematic  but  liberal  economy,  to  release  himself  from  all 
embarrassments,  and  to  make  such  a  provision  for  his  younger 
children,  the  three  daughters  already  mentioned,  as  he  conceived 
their  birth  entitled  them  to  expect  Seventeen  years  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  this  plan;  and,  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  Sir  Edward  had  resumed  the  hospitality  and  appear- 
ance usual  in  his  £unily,  and  had  even  promised  his  delighted 
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girls  to  take  possession,  the  ensuing  winter,  of  the  house  in  St. 
Jameses  Square.  Nature  had  not  qualified  Sir  Edward  for  great 
or  continued  exertions,  and  the  prudent  decision  he  had  taken 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes  was  perhaps  an  act  of  as  much  forecast 
and  vigor  as  his  talents  or  energy  would  afford ;  it  was  the  step 
most  obviously  for  his  interests,  and  the  one  that  was  safest 
both  in  its  execution  and  consequences,  and  as  such  it  had  been 
adopted :  but,  had  it  required  a  single  particle  more  of  enter- 
prise or  calculation,  it  would  have  been  beyond  his  powers,  and 
the  heir  might  have  yet  labored  under  the  difficulties  which 
distressed  his  more  brilliant  but  less  prudent  parent. 

The  baronet  was  warmly  attached- to  his  wife;  and  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  many  valuable  and  no  obnoxious  qualities,  civil 
and  attentive  by  habit  to  all  around  her,  and  perfectly  disinter- 
ested in  her  attachments  to  her  own  family,  nothing  in  nature 
could  partake  more  of  perfection  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband 
and  children  than  the  conduct  of  this  beloved  relative.  Yet 
Lady  Moseley  had  her  failings,  however,  although  few  were  dis- 
posed to  view  her  errors  with  that  severity  which  truth  and  a 
just  discrimination  of  character  render  necessary.  Her  union 
had  been  one  of  love,  and  for  a  time  it  had  been  objected  to  by 
the  friends  of  her  husband,  on  the  score  of  fortune ;  but  con- 
stancy and  perseverance  prevailed,  and  the  protracted  and  in- 
consequent opposition  of  his  parents  had  left  no  other  effects 
than  an  aversion  in  the  children  to  the  exercise  of  parental  au- 
thority, in  marrying  their  own  descendants — an  aversion  which, 
though  common  to  both  the  worthy  baronet  and  his  wife,  was 
somewhat  different  in  its  two  subjects.  In  the  husband,  it  was 
quiescent ;  but  in  the  wife,  it  was  slightly  shaded  with  the  fe- 
male esprit  de  corps  of  having  her  daughters  comfortably  estab- 
lished, and  that  in  due  season.  I^ady  Moseley  was  religious, 
but  hardly  pious;  she  was  charitable  in  deeds,  but  not  always 
in  opinions;  her  intentions  were  pure,  but  neither  her  preju- 
dices nor  her  reasoning  powers  suffered  her  to  be  at  all  times 
consistent.     Still,  few  knew  her  that  did  not  love  her ;  and  none 
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were  over  hoard  to  say  aught  against  her  breeding,  her  morals, 
or  her  disposition. 

The  sister  of  Sir  Edward  had  been  married,  early  in  life,  to 
an  officer  in  the  aiiny,  who,  spending  much  of  his  time  abroad 
on  service,  had  left  her  a  prey  to  that  solicitude  to  which  she 
was  necessarily  subjected  by  her  attachment  to  her  husband. 
To  find  relief  from  this  perpetual  and  life-wearing  anxiety,  an 
invaluable  friend  had  pointed  out  the  only  tme  remedy  of 
which  her  case  admitted — a  research  into  her  own  heart,  and 
the  employments  of  active  benevolence.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  lost  his  life  in  battle,  caused  her  to  withdraw  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  world,  and  gave  time  and  inducement 
for  reflections,  which  led  to  impressions  on  religion  that  were 
sufficiently  correct  in  themselves,  and  indispensable  as  the  basis 
of  future  happiness,  but  which  became  slightly  tinctured  with 
the  sternness  of  her  vigorous  mind,  and  possibly  at  times  were 
more  unbending  than  was  compatible  with  the  comforts  of  this 
world;  a  fault,  however,  of  manner,  more  than  of  matter. 
Warmly  attached  to  her  brother  and  his  children,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  had  never  been  a  mother  herself,  yielded  to  their  earnest 
entreaties  to  become  one  of  the  family ;  and,  although  left  by 
the  late  General  Wilson  with  a  large  income,  ever  since  his 
death  sho  had  given  up  her  own  establishment,  and  devoted 
most  of  her  time  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  young- 
est niocOi  Lady  Moseley  had  submitted  this  child  entirely  to 
the  control  of  the  aunt ;  and  it  was  commonly  thought  Emily 
would  inherit  the  very  handsome  sum  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general's  widow. 

Both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  possessed  a  large  share 
of  personal  beauty  when  young,  and  it  had  descended  in  com- 
mon to  all  their  children,  but  more  particularly  to  their  two 
youngest  daughters.  Although  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
both  in  person  and  character,  existed  between  these  closely- 
connoctod  relatives,  yet  it  existed  with  shades  of  distinction 
that  had  very  diflforent  effects  on  their  condact,  and  led  to  ro« 
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Biilts  wliich  stamped  their  lives  with  widely-differing  degrees  of 
happiness. 

Between  the  fomilies  at  Moseley  Hall  and  the  rectory  there 
had  existed  for  many  years  an  intimacy  founded  on  esteem  and 
on  long  intercourse.  Doctor  Ives  was  a  clergyman  of  deep 
piety,  and  of  very  considerable  talents ;  he  possessed,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  moderate  benefice,  an  independent  fortune,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  who  was  the  only  child  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 
Both  were  well  connected,  well  bred,  and  well  disposed  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  were  blessed  with  but  one  child,  the 
young  divine  we  have  mentioned,  who  promised  to  equal  his 
father  in  all  those  qualities  which  had  made  the  doctor  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  and  almost  the  idol  of  his  parishioners. 

Between  Francis  Ives  and  Clara  Moseley  there  had  been  an 
attachment,  which  had  grown  with  their  years,  from  childhood. 
He  had  been  her  companion  in  their  youthful  recreations,  had 
espoused  her  little  quarrels,  and  participated  in  her  innocent 
pleasures,  for  so  many  years,  and  with  such  an  evident  prefer- 
ence for  each  other  in  the  youthful  pair,  that,  on  leaving  coU^e 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling  with  his  &ther, 
Francis  rightly  judged  that  none  other  would  make  his  future 
life  as  happy  as  the  mild,  the  tender,  the  unassuming  Clara. 
Their  passion,  if  so  gentle  a  feeling  deserve  the  term,  received 
the  sanction  of  their  parents,  and  the  two  families  waited  onl^* 
for  the  establishment  of  the  young  divine,  to  perfect  the  union. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Edward's  family  had  been  uniform, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  an  aged  uncle  of  his 
wife's,  and  who,  in  return,  spent  ranch  of  his  time  with  them  at 
the  Hall,  and  who  had  openly  declared  his  intention  of  making 
the  children  of  Lady  Moseley  his  heirs.  The  visits  of  Mr.  Ben- 
field  were  always  hailed  with,  joy,  and  as  an  event  that  called 
for  more  than  ordinary  gayety  ;  for,  although  rough  in  manner, 
and  somewhat  infirm  from  years,  the  old  bachelor,  who  was 
rather  addicted  to  the  customs  in  which  he  had  indulged  in  his 
youth,  and  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  former  days. 
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was  universally  beloved  where  he  was  intimately  known,  for  an 
unbounded  though  eccentric  philanthropy. 

The  illness  of  the  mother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  called 
her  to  Bath  the  winter  preceding  the  spring  when  our  history 
commences,  and  she  had  been  accompanied  thither  by  her 
nephew  and  favorite  niece.  John  and  Emily,  during  the  month 
of  their  residence  in  that  city,  were  in  the  practice  of  making 
daily  excursions  in  its  environs.  It  was  in  one  of  these  littJe 
drives  that  they  were  of  accidental  service  to  a  very  young  and 
very  beautifnl  woman,  apparently  in  low  health.  They  had 
taken  her'  up  in  their  carriage,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  farm- 
house  where  she  resided,  during  a  faintness  which  had  come 
over  her  in  a  walk ;  and  her  beauty,  air,  and  manner,  altogether 
80  different  from  those  around  her,  had  interested  them  both  to 
a  painful  degree.  They  had  ventured  to  call  the  following  day 
to  inquire  after  her  welfare,  and  this  visit  led  to  a  slight  inter- 
course, which  continued  for  the  fortnight  they  remained  there. 

John  had  given  himself  some  trouble  to  ascertain  who  she 
was,  but  in  vain.  They  CQuld  merely  learn  that  her  life  was 
blameless,  that  she  saw  no  one  but  themselves,  and  her  dialect 
raised  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  English.  It  was  to  this 
unknown  &ir  Emily  alluded  in  her  playful  attempt  to  stop  the 
heedless  rattle  of  her  brother,  who  was  not  always  restrained 
from  ottering  what  he  thought  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others. 
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CHAPTER  n 

Tbk  morning  succeeding  the  day  of  the  dinner  at  the  £[all, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  with  all  her  nieces  and  her  nephew,  availed  herself 
of  the  fineness  of  the  weather  to  walk  to  the  rectory,  where 
they  were  all  in  the  hahit  of  making  informal  and  friendly  visits. 

They  had  just  got  out  of  the  little  village  of  B ,  which  lay 

in  their  route,  when  a  rather  handsome  travelling-carriage  and 
four  passed  them,  and  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  Deanery. 

**  As  I  live,"  cried  John,  **  there  go  our  new  neighbors  the 
Jarvis's ;  yes,  yes,  that  must  be  the  old  merchant  mufSed  np  in 
the  comer ;  I  mistook  him  at  first  for  a  pile  of  bandboxes ;  then 
the  rosy-cheeked  lady,  with  so  many  feathers,  must  be  the  old 
lady — Heaven  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Jarvis  I  mean — ay,  and  the  two 
others  the  belles." 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  pronounce  them  belles,  John,"  said 
Jane,  pettishly ;  "  it  would  be  well  to  see  more  of  them  before 
you  speak  so  decidedly." 

"  Oh !"  replied  John,  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  them,  and" — 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  whirling  of  a  tilbtiry  and  tandem,  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  servants  on  horseback.  All  about  this 
vehicle  and  its  masters  bore  the  stamp  of  decided  fashion ;  and 
our  party  had  followed  it  with  their  eyes  for  a  short  distance, 
when,  having  reached  a  fork  in  the  roadE,  it  stopped,  and  evi- 
dently waited  the  coming  up  of  the  pedestrians,  as  if  to  make 
an  inquiry.  A  single  glance  of  the  eye  was  sufficient  to  apprise 
the  gentleman  on  the  cushion  (who  held  the  reins)  of  the  kind 
of  people  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and  stepping  from  his  carriage, 
he  mot  them  with  a  graceful  bow,  and  aft(T  handsomely  apolo- 
gizing for  the  trouble  he  was  giving,  he  desired  to  know  which 
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road  led  to  the  Deanery.     "  Th«  right,"  replied  John,  retnrning 
his  salutation. 

"  Ask  them,  colonel,"  cried  the  charioteer,  "  whether  the  old 
gentleman  went  right  or  not." 

The  colonel,  in  the  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  hut  with 
a  look  of  compassion  for  his  companion's  want  of  tact,  made  the 
desired  inquiry ;  which  heing  satisfactorily  answered,  he  again 
howed,  and  was  retiring,  as  one  of  several  pointers  who  followed 
the  cavalcade  sprang  upon  Jane,  and  soiled  her  walking-dress 
with  his  dirty  feet 

'*  Come  hither,  Dido !"  cried  the  colonel,  hastening  to  heat 
the  dog  hack  from  the  young  lady ;  and  again  he  apologized  in 
the  same  collected  and  handsome  manner.  Then  turning  to 
one  of  the  servants,  he  said,  ^*  Call  in  the  dog,  sir,"  and  rejoined 
his  companion.  The  air  of  this  gentleman  was  peculiarly  pleas- 
ant ;  it  would  not  have  heen  difficult  to  pronounce  him  a  soldier 
had  he  not  been  addressed  as  such  by  his  younger  and  certainly 
leas  polished  companion.  The  colonel  was  apparently  about 
thirty,  and  of  extremely  handsome  face  and  figure ;  while  his 
driving-friend  appeared  several  years  younger,  and  of  altogether 
different  materials. 

**I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  as  they  turned  a  comer  which  hid 
them  from  view,  "  who  they  are  ?" 

"  Who  they  are  f '  cried  the  brother ;  "  why,  the  Jarvis's,  to 
he  snre :  didn't  yon  hear  them  ask  the  road  to  the  Deanery  ?" 

"  Oh !  the  one  that  drove,  he  may  be  a  Jarvis,  but  not  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  to  us — surely  not,  John ;  besides,  he  was 
called  colonel,  you  know." 

*'  Yea,  yes,"  aaid  John,  with  one  of  his  qoizzing  expressions, 
*' Colonel  Jarvis — ^that  must  be  the  alderman;  they  are  com- 
monly colonela  of  city  volunteers :  yes,  that  must  have  been  the 
old  gem'mnn  who  spoke  to  oa,  and  I  was  right,  after  all,  about 
the  bandboxes." 

'*'  You  forget,"  said  Ckra,  smiling,  **  the  polite  inquiry  eon- 
ceming  the  old  gem'mnn." 
3* 
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*'Ah!  trae;  who  the  deace  can  this  colonel  be,  then — for 
yoang  Jarvis  is  only  a  captain,  I  know.  Who  do  yon  think  he 
is,  Jane !" 

'*  How  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you,  John  f  Bat,  whoever  he 
is,  he  owns  the  tilbury,  although  he  did  not  drive  it ;  and  he  is 
a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and  manners." 

*<  Why,  Jane,  if  you  know  so  much  of  him,  yon  should  know 
more ;  but  it  is  all  guess  with  you." 

*'  No,  it  is  not  guess ;  I  am  certain  of  what  I  say." 

The  aunt  and  sisters,  who  had  taken  little  interest  in  the 
dialogue,  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  which  John  ob- 
serving, he  exclaimed,  '^  Poh !  she  knows  no  more  than  wo  aD 
know." 

"  Indeed,  I  do." 

"  Poh,  poh  I  if  you  know,  telL" 

"  Why,  the  arms  were  different." 

John  laughed  as  he  said,  '*  That  is  a  good  reason,  sure  enough, 
for  the  tilbury's  being  the  colonel's  property ;  but  now  for  his 
blood :  how  did  you  discover  that,  sis — by  his  gait  and  actions, 
as  we  say  of  horses  ?" 

Jane  colored  a  little,  and  laughed  feintly.  ^The  arms  on 
the  tilbury  bad  six  quarterings." 

Emily  now  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Clara  smiled,  while 
John  continued  his  teasing  until  they  reached  the  rectory. 

While  chatting  with  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  Francis  returned 
from  his  morning  ride,  and  told  them  the  Jarvis  fiunily  had 
arrived.  He  had  witnessed  an  unpleasant  accident  to  a  gig,  in 
which  were  Captain  Jarvis  and  a  friend,  a  Colonel  Egerton ;  it 
had  been  awkwardly  driven  in  turning  into  the  Deanery  gate, 
and  upset.  The  colonel  received  some  injury  to  his  ftnkl&— 
nothing  serious,  however,  he  hoped;  but  such  as  to  pat  him 
under  the  care  of  the  young  ladies,  probably,  for  a  few  days. 
After  the  exclamations  which  usually  follow  such  details,  Jane 
ventured  to  inquire  who  Colonel  Egerton  was. 

^  I  understood  at  the  time,  from  one  of  the  servants,  that  ho 
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is  a  nephew  of  Sir  Edgar  E^rton,  and  a  lientenant  colonel  on 
half  pay,  or  furlough,  or  some  such  thing." 

**How  did  he  hear  his  misfortune,  Mr.  Francis?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

_  * 

^Certainly  as  a  gentleman,  madam,  if  not  as  a  Christian," 
replied  the  young  clergyman,  slyly  smiling;  ** indeed,  most 
men  of  gallantry  would,  I  helieve,  rejoice  in  an  accident  which 
drew  forth  so  much  sympathy  as  both  the  Miss  Jaryis's  mani- 
fested." 

^  How  fortunate  yon  should  all  happen  to  be  near !"  said  the 
tender-hearted  Clara. 

^Are  the  young  ladies  pretty  f  asked  Jane,  with  something 
of  hesitation  in  her  manner. 

^  Why,  I  rather  think  they  are ;  but  I  took  very  little  notice 
of  their  appearance,  as  the  colonel  was  really  in  evident  pain." 

''This,  then,"  cried  the  doctor,  "affords  me  an  additional 
excuse  for  calling  on  them  at  an  early  day ;  so  Fli  e^en  go  to- 
morrow." 

^  I  trust  Doctor  Ives  wants  no  apologies  for  performing  his 
duty,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  He  is  fond  of  making  them,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Ives,  speak- 
ing with  a  benevolent  smile,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  little 
conversation. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  rector  should  make  his  official 
visit,  as  intended,  by  himself;  and,  on  his  report,  the  ladies 
would  act.  After  remaining  at  the  rectory  an  hour,  they  re- 
turned to  the  Hall,  attended  by  Francis. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  drove  in,  and  informed  them  the 
Jarvb  family  were  happily  settled,  and  the  colonel  in  no  dan- 
ger, excepting  from  the  feiscinations  of  the  two  young  ladies,  who 
took  such  palpable  care  of  him  that  he  wanted  for  nothing,  and 
they  might  drive  over  whenever  they  pleased,  without  fear  of 
intruding  unseasonably. 

Mr.  Jarvis  received  his  guests  with  the  frankness  of  good 
feelingSy  if  not  with  the  polbh  of  high  life ;  while  his  wife,  who 
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seldom  thought  of  the  former,  would  have  been  mortally  offend- 
ed with  the  person  who  could  have  suggested  that  she  omitted 
any  of  the  elegancies  of  the  latter.  Her  daughters  were  rather 
pretty,  but  wanted,  both  in  appeai'ance  and  manner,  the  inex- 
pressible air  of  haut  ton  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
easy  but  polished  deportment  of  Colonel  Egcrton,  whom  they 
found  reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  his  leg  on  a  chair,  amply  secured 
in  numerous  bandages,  but  unable  to  rise.  Notwithstanding 
the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  he  was  by  far  the  least  dia- 
composed  person  of  the  party,  and  having  pleasantly  excused 
himself,  he  appeared  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter. 

The  captain,  Mi*s.  Jarvis  remarked,  had  gone  out  with  his 
doga  to  try  the  grounds  around  them,  "  for  he  seems  to  live 
only  with  his  horses  and  his  gun :  young  men,  my  lady,  nowa- 
days, appear  to  foi-get  that  there  are  any  things  in  the  world 
but  themselves.  Now,  I  told  llarry  that  your  ladyship  and 
daughters  would  favor  us  with  a  call  this  morning ;  but  no — 
there  he  went,  as  if  Mr.  Jarvis  was  unable  to  buy  us  a  dinner, 
and  we  should  all  starve  but  for  his  quails  and  pheasants." 

'*  Quails  and  pheasants !"  cried  John,  in  consternation,  "  does 
Captain  Jarvis  shoot  quails  and  pheasants  at  this  time  of  the 
year  f  ^ 

"  Mrs.  Jarvis,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Egerton,  with  a  correcting 
smile,  "  underatands  the  allegiance  due  from  us  gentlemen  to 
the  ladies  better  than  the  iniles  of  sporting ;  my  friend  the  cap- 
tain has  taken  his  fishing-rod,  I  believe." 

"  It  is  all  one,  fish  or  birds,"  continued  Mrs.  Jarvis ;  "  he  is 
out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted,  and  I  believe  we  can  buy 
fish  as  easily  as  birds.  I  wish  he  would  take  pattern  after 
yourself,  colonel,  in  these  matters." 

Colonel  Egerton  laughed  pleasantly,  but  he  did  not  blush ; 
and  Miss  Jarvis  obsened,  with  a  look  of  something  like  admi- 
ration thrown  ou  his  reclining  figure,  that  *'  when  Harry  had 
been  in  the  army  as  long  as  his  friend,  he  would  know  the 
usages  of  good  society,  she  hoped,  as  well." 
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"Yea,"  aaid  her  mother,  "the  anny  is  certainly  the  place 
to  polish  a  young  man ;"  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  ab- 
ruptly added,  "  Your  husband,  I  believe,  was  in  the  array, 
ma'ara  f' 

**I  hope,"  said  Emily,  hastily,  "that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon,  Miss  Jarvis,  at  the  Hall,"  prevent- 
ing by  her  promptitude  the  necessity  of  a  reply  from  her  aunt. 
Tlie  young  lady  promised  to  make  an  early  visit,  and  the  sub- 
ject changed  to  a  general  and  uninteresting  discourse  on  the 
neighborhood,  the  country,  the  weather,  and  other  ordinary 
topics. 

"  Now,  John,"  cried  Jane  in  triumph,  as  they  drove  from  the 
door,  "  you  must  acknowledge  my  heraldic  witchcraft,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  right  for  once  at  least." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt,  Jenny,"  said  John,  who  was  accustomed  to 
u.^  that  appellation  to  her  as  a  provocation,  when  he  wished 
what  he  called  an  enlivening  scene;  but  Mrs.  Wilson  put  a 
damper  on  his  hopes  by  a  remark  to  his  mother,  and  the  habit- 
ual respect  of  both  the  combatants  kept  them  silent. 

Jane  Moseley  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding, one  at  least  equal  to  that  of  her  brother,  but  she 
wanted  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  well-governed  mind. 
Masters  had  been  provided  by  Sir  Edward  for  all  his  daughters, 
and  if  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  usual  acquirements  of 
young  women  in  their  rank  of  life,  it  was  not  his  fault :  his  sys- 
tem of  economy  had  not  embraced  a  denial  of  opportunity  to 
any  of  his  children,  and  the  baronet  was  apt  to  think  all  wcu 
done,  when  they  were  put  where  all  might  be  done.  Feeling 
herself  and  parents  entitled  to  enter  into  all  the  gayeties  and 
splendors  of  some  of  the  richer  families  in  their  vicinity,  Jane, 
who  had  grown  up  during  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Sir  Edward's 
fortunes,  had  sought  that  self-consolation  so  common  to  people 
in  her  situation,  which  was  to  be  found  in  reviewing  the  former 
grandeur  of  her  house,  and  she  had  thus  contracted  a  degree 
of  &mily  pride.     If  Clara's  weaknesses  were  less  striking  than 
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those  of  Jane,  it  was  because  she  had  less  imagination,  and 
because  that  in  loving  Francis  Ives  she  had  so  long  admired  a 
character  where  so  little  was  to  be  found  that  could  be  cen- 
sured, that  she  might  be  said  to  have  contracted  a  habit  of 
judging  correctly,  without  being  able  at  all  times  to  give  a 
reason  for  her  conduct  or  her  opinions. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Ths  day  fixed  for  one  of  the  stated  visits  of  Mr.  Benfield 
had  now  arrived ;  and  John,  with  Emily,  who  was  the  old  bach- 
elor's &vorite  niece,  went  in  the  baronet's  post-chaise  to  the 

town  of  F ,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  meet  him,  in 

order  to  accompany  him  in  the  remainder  of  his  journey  to  the 
Hall :  it  being  a  settled  rule  with  the  old  man  that  his  carriage- 
horses  shonld  return  to  their  own  stables  every  night,  where  he 
imagined  they  could  alone  find  that  comfort  and  care  to  which 
their  age  and  services  gave  them  a  claim.  The  day  was  un- 
commonly pleasant,  and  the  young  people  were  in  high  spirits 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  their  respected  relative,  whose 
absence  had  been  prolonged  a  few  days  by  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout. 

*'  Now,  Emily,''  cried  John,  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably 
by  the  side  of  his  sister  in  the  chaise,  *'  let  me  know  honestly 
how  you  like  the  Jarvis\  and  particularly  how  you  like  the 
handsome  colonel.*' 

**  Then,  John,  honestly,  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  the  Jarvis's 
or  the  handsome  colonel" 

**  Well,  then,  there  is  no  g^reat  diversity  in  our  sentiments,  as 
Jane  would  say.** 

•^Johnl" 

"  EmUy  I" 

^*  I  do  not  like  to  hear  yon  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  our 
sister,  whom  I  am  sure  you  love  as  tenderly  as  I  do  myself." 

**  I  acknowledge  my  error,"  said  the  brother,  taking  her  hand 
and  affectionately  kissing  it,  *'  and  will  endeavor  to  offend  no 
more ;  but  this  Colonel  Egerton,  nster,  is  certainly  a  gentleman, 
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both  by  blood  and  in  manners,  as  Jane" — Emily  intcmipted 
him  with  a  laugh,  which  John  took  very  good-naturedly,  repeat- 
ing his  remark  without  alluding  to  their  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  "  he  is  genteel  in  his  deportment,  if  that 
be  what  you  mean ;  I  know  nothing  of  his  family." 

"  Oh,  I  have  taken  a  peep  into  Jane's  *  Baronetage,'  where  I 
find  hira  set  down  as  Sir  Edgar's  heir." 

"  There  is  something  about  him,"  said  Emily,  musing,  "  that 
I  do  not  much  admire ;  he  is  too  easy — there  is  no  nature.  I 
always  feel  afraid  such  people  will  laugh  at  me  as  soon  as  my 
back  is  turned,  and  for  those  very  things  they  seem  most  to 
admire  to  my  face.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  judge,  I  should 
say  his  manner  wants  one  thing,  without  which  no  one  can  be 
truly  agreeable." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Sincerity." 

"  All  I  that's  my  great  recommendation.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  take  the  poacher  up,  with  his  quails  and  his  pheas- 
ants, indeed." 

"  You  know  the  colonel  explained  that  to  be  a  mistake." 

"  What  they  call  explaining  away ;  but,  unluckily,  I  saw  the 
gentleman  returning  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  followed 
by  a  brace  of  pointers." 

"  ITiere's  a  specimen  of  the  colonel's  manners,  then,**  said 
Emily,  smiling ;  "  it  will  do  until  the  truth  be  known." 

"  And  Jane,  when  she  saw  him  also,  praised  his  good  nature 
and  consideration,  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  relieving  the 
awkwardness  of  my  remark." 

Emily,  finding  her  brother  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  foibles 
of  Jane,  a  thing  he  was  rather  addicted  to  at  times,  was  silent 
They  rode  some  distance  before  John,  who  was  ever  as  ready 
to  atone  as  he  was  to  offend,  again  apologized,  again  promised 
reformation,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  ride  only  foi^ot 
himself  twice  more  in  the  same  way. 

They  reached  F two  hours  before  the  lumbering  coach 
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of  their  nncle  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and  had  sufficient 
time  to  refresh  their  own  horses  for  the  joamey  homeward. 

Mr.  Benfield  was  a  bachelor  of  eighty,  but  retained  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  a  man  of  sixty.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
all  the  fashions  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  during  which  he  had 
sat  one  term  in  Parliament,  having  been  a  great  beau  and  court- 
ier in  the  commencement  of  the  reign.  A  disappointment  in 
an  affiiir  of  the  heart  drove  him  into  retirement ;  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years  he  had  dwelt  exclusively  at  a  scat  he  owned 
within  forty  miles  of  Moseley  Hall,  the  mistress  of  which  was 
the  only  child  of  his  only  brother.  In  figure,  he  was  tall  and 
spare,  very  erect  for  his  years ;  and  he  faithfully  preserved  in 
his  attire,  servants,  carriages,  and  indeed  every  thing  around 
him,  a^  much  of  the  fashions  of  his  youth  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  Such,  then,  was  a  faint  outline  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  old  man,  who,  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat, 
bag  wig,  and  sword,  took  the  offered  arm  of  John  Moseley  to 
alight  from  his  coach. 

"  So,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  having  made  good  his  foot- 
ing on  the  ground,  as  he  stopped  short  and  stared  John  in  the 
^&ce,  *^  you  have  made  out  to  come  twenty  miles  to  meet  an 
old  cynic,  have  you,  sir  ?  But  I  thought  I  bid  thee  bring  Emmy 
with  thee.*' 

John  pointed  to  the  window,  where  his  sister  stood  anx- 
iously watching  her  uncle's  movements.  On  catching  her  eye, 
he  smiled  kindly,  and  pursued  his  way  into  the  house,  talking 
to  himself. 

"  Ay,  there  she  is,  indeed.  I  remember  now,  when  I  was  a 
youngster,  of  going  with  my  kinsman,  old  Lord  Gosford,  to 
meet  his  sister,  the  Lady  Juliana,  when  she  first  came  from 
school" — this  was  the  lady  whose  infidelity  had  driven  hiin 
from  the  world — *'  and  a  beauty  she  was  indeed,  something  like 
Emmy  there ;  only  she  was  taller,  and  her  eyes  were  black,  and 
her  hair  too,  that  was  black ;  and  she  was  not  so  fair  as  Emmy, 
and  she  was  fiitter,  and  she  stooped  a  little — very  little.    Oh ! 
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they  are  wonderfully  alike,  tbongfa ;  donH  yoa  tbink  tliey  wert, 
nephew  ?''  He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  roora ;  while  Jdm, 
who  in  this  description  could  not  see  a  resemblance  which 
existed  nowhere  but  in  the  old  man's  affections,  was  tun  to 
say,  **  Yes ;  but  they  were  related,  you  know,  uncle,  and  that 
explains  the  likeness/' 

*^  True,  boy,  true,"  said  his  uncle,  pleased  at  a  reason  for  a 
thing  he  wished  and  which  flattered  his  propensities.  He  had 
once  before  told  Emily  she  put  him  in  mind  of  his  honsekeeperY 
a  woman  as  old  as  himself,  and  without  a  tooth  in  her  head. 

On  meeting  his  niece,  Mr.  Benfield — who,  like  many  othen 
that  feel  strongly,  wore  in  conmion  the  affectation  of  indifiereneo 
and  displeasure — ^yielded  to  his  fondness,  and  folding  her  in  hia 
arms,  kissed  her  affectionately,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye; 
and  then  pushing  her  gently  from  him  he  exclaimed,  ^  Come, 
come,  Emmy,  don't  strangle  me,  don't  strangle  me,  girl ;  let  me 
live  in  peace  the  little  while  I  have  to  remain  here — so,"  seating 
himself  composedly  in  an  arm-chair  his  niece  had  placed  for  him 
with  a  cushion,  "  so  Anne  writes  me.  Sir  William  Hands  has  let 
the  Deanery." 

"  Oh,  yes,  uncle,"  cried  John. 

''  I'll  thank  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  sternly, 
"  not  to  interrupt  me  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  lady ;  that  ia,  if 
you  please,  sir.  Then  Sir  William  has  let  the  Deanery  to  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  a  Mr.  Jarvis.  Now  I  knew  three  people  of  that 
name ;  one  was  a  hackney  coachman,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  of  this  realm,  and  drove  me  often  to  the  House ; 
another  was  valet-de-ckambre  to  my  Lord  Gosford ;  and  the 
third,  I  take  it,  is  the  very  man  who  has  become  your  neighbor. 
If  it  be  the  person  I  mean,  Emmy  dear,  he  is  like — ^like— aye, 
very  like  old  Peter,  my  steward." 

John,  unable  to  contain  his  mirth  at  this  discovery  of  a  like- 
ness between  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Benfield  himself  in  leanness 
of  figure,  and  the  jolly  rotundity  of  the  merchant,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  room ;  Emily,  though  she  could  not  forbear  smiling 
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ai  the  comparuon,  qaietly  said,  ^  Toa  will  meet  him  to-morrow, 
dear  nncle,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself" 

*'  Yes,  yea,"  muttered  the  old  man,  *<  very  like  old  Peter,  my 
steward ;  as  like  as  two  peas.''  The  parallel  was  by  no  means 
as  ridieulons  as  might  be  supposed ;  its  history  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Benfield  had  placed  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  a  broker,  with  positive  orders  for  him  to  pay  it  away  imme- 
diately for  government  stock,  bought  by  the  former  on  his  ac- 
count ;  but  disr^arding  this  injunction,  the  broker  had  man- 
aged the  transaction  in  such  a  way  as  to  postpone  the  payment, 
imtil,  on  his  failure,  he  had  given  up  that  and  a  much  larger 
sum  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  to  satisfy  what  he  called  an  honorary  debt 
In  elucidating  the  transaction  Mr.  Jarvis  paid  Benfield  Lfodge  a 
visit,  and  honestly  restored  the  bachelor  his  property.  This  act 
and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  his 
unbounded  love  for  Emily,  were  the  few  things  which  prevented 
his  believing  some  dieadful  judgment  was  about  to  visit  this 
world  for  ite  increasing  wickedness  and  follies.  As  his  own 
steward  was  one  of  the  honestest  fellows  living,  he  had  ever 
after  fiuicied  that  there  was  a  personal  resembUnco  between 
him  and  the  conscientious  merchant. 

The  horses  being  ready  the  old  bachelor  was  placed  carefully 
between  his  nephew  and  niece,  and  in  that  manner  they  rode 
3n  quietly  to  the  Hall,  the  dread  of  accident  keeping  Mr.  Ben- 
field silent  most  of  the  way.  On  passing,  however,  a  stately 
castle,  about  ten  miles  from  the  termination  of  their  ride,  he 
began  one  of  his  speeches  with, 

^  Emmy,  dear,  does  Lord  Bolton  come  often  to  see  you  ?" 

**  Very  seldom,  sir ;  his  employment  keeps  him  much  of  his 
time  at  St.  James's,  and  then  he  has  an  estate  in  Ireland." 

*^  I  knew  his  &ther  well — ^he  was  distantly  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  my  friend  Lord  Gosford ;  you  could  not  remember 
him,  I  suspect,"  (John  rolled  his  eyes  at  this  suggestion  of  his 
sister's  recollection  of  a  man  who  had  been  forty  yean  dead ;) 
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'*  he  always  voted  with  me  in  the  Parliament  of  this  realm ;  he 
was  a  thoroughly  honest  man ;  very  much  such  a  man  to  look 
at  as  Peter  Johnson,  my  steward :  hat  I  am  told  his  son  likes 
the  good  things  of  the  ministry ;  well,  well,  William  Pitt  was 
the  only  minister  to  my  mind.  There  was  the  Scotchman  of 
whom  tliey  made  a  marquis ;  I  never  could  endure  him — always 
voted  against  him.'' 

'*  Right  or  wrong,  uncle,"  cried  John,  who  loved  a  little  mis- 
chief in  his  heart. 

"  No,  sir — right,  but  never  wrong.  Lord  Qosford  always 
voted  against  him  too ;  and  do  you  think,  jackanapes,  that  my 
friend  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and — and — ^myself  were  ever  wrong! 
No,  sir,  men  in  my  day  were  different  creatures  from  what  they 
are  now:  we  were  never  wrong,  sir;  we  loved  our  country,  and 
had  no  motive  for  being  in  the  wrong." 

"  How  was  it  with  Lord  Bute,  uncle  ?" 

"  Lord  Bute,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man  with  great  warn  th,  '^wai 
the  minister,  sir — ^he  was  the  minister ;  ay,  he  was  the  ninister^ 
sir,  and*  was  paid  for  what  he  did." 

'*  But  Lord  Chatham,  was  he  not  the  minister  too  f 

Now  nothing  vexed  the  old  gentleman  more  than  to  hear 
William  Pitt  called  by  his  tardy  honors ;  and  yet,  unwilling  to 
give  up  what  he  thought  his  political  opinions,  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  unanswerable  positiveness  of  argument, 

"  Billy  Pitt,  sir,  was  the  minister,  sir ;  but — ^but — ^but — hB 
was  our  minister,  sir." 

Emily,  unable  to  see  her  uncle  agitated  by  such  useless  dis- 
putes, threw  a  reproachful  glance  on  her  brother  as  she  ob- 
served, timidly, 

"  That  was  a  glorious  administration,  sir,  I  believe." 

"  Glorious  indeed !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  bachelor,  softening 
with  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  recollections  of  his  younger 
days ;  "  we  beat  the  French  everywhere — ^in  America — ^in  Ger- 
many ; — we  took,"  counting  on  his  fingers,  "  we  took  Quebec — 
yes.  Lord  Gosford  lost  a  cousin  there ;    and  we  took  all  the 
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Canadas;  and  we  took  their  fleets:  there  was  a  young  inan 
killed  in  the  battle  between  Hawke  and  Conflans,  who  was  much 
attached  to  Lady  Juliana — poor  soul !  how  much  she  regretted 
him  when  dead,  though  she  never  could  abide  him  when  living 
— ah !  she  was  a  tender-hearted  creature !" 

Mr.  Benficld,  like  many  others,  continued  to  love  imaginary 
qualities  in  his  mistress,  long  after  her  heartless  coquetry  had 
disgasted  him  with  her  person :  a  kind  of  feeling  which  springs 
from  self-love,  which  finds  it  necessary  to  seek  consoUtion  in 
creating  beauties  that  may  justify  our  follies  to  ourselves,  and 
which  often  keeps  alive  the  semblance  of  the  passion  when  even 
hope,  or  real  admiration,  is  extinct 

On  reaching  the  Hall  every  one  was  rejoiced  to  see  their 
really  affectionate  and  worthy  relative,  and  the  evening  passed 
in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  Providence 
had  profusely  scattered  around  the  family  of  the  baronet,  but 
which  arc  too  often  hazarded  by  a  neglect  of  duty  that  springs 
from  too  great  security,  or  an  indolence  which  renders  us  averse 
to  the  precaution  necessary  to  insure  their  continuance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*^Tou  are  welcome,  Sir  Edward,^  said  the  Teiienible  reefcoTt 
as  he  took  the  baronet  by  the  baud ;  "  I  was  fearfal  a  return  of 
your  rheumatism  would  deprive  us  of  this  pleasure,  and  prevent 
my  making  you  acquainted  with  the  new  oocupants  of  the 
Deanery,  who  have  consented  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  to 
whom  I  have  promised,  in  particular,  an  introduction  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Moseley." 

"  I  thankryou,  my  dear  doctor,"  rejoined  the  baronet ;  "I  have 
not  only  come  myself,  but  have  persuaded  Mr.  Benfield  to  make 
one  of  the  party ;  there  he  comes,  leaning  on  Emily's  arm,  and 
finding  &ult  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  new-£Eishioned  barouche,  which 
he  says  has  given  him  cold." 

The  rector  received  the  unexpected  guest  with  the  kindness 
of  his  nature,  and  an  inward  smile  at  the  incongruous  assem- 
blage he  was  likely  to  have  around  him  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Jarvises,  who  at  that  moment  drove  to  his  door.  The  introduc- 
tions between  the  baronet  and  the  new  comers  had  passed,  and 
Miss  Jarvis  had  made  a  prettily  worded  apology  on  behalf  of 
the  colonel,  who  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  come  .out,  but 
whose  politeness  had  insisted  on  their  not  remaining  at  home 
on  his  account,  as  Mr.  Benfield,  having  composedly  put  on  his 
spectacles,  walked  deliberately  up  to  the  place  where  the  mer- 
chant had  seated  himself,  and  having  examined  him  through  his 
glasses  to  his  satisfaction,  took  them  off,  and  carefully  wiping 
them,  he  b^an  to  talk  to  himself  as  he  put  them  into  Ms  pock- 
et— "  No,  no ;  it's  not  Jack,  the  hackney  coachman,  nor  my 
Lord  Gosford's  gentleman,  but" — cordially  holding  out  both 
hands — "  it's  the  man  who  saved  my  twenty  thousand  pounds.** 
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Mr.  Jarvis,  whom  shame  and  embarrassment  had  kept  silent 
during  this  examination,  exchanged  greetings  sincerely  with  his 
old  acquaintance,  who  now  took  a  scat  in  silence  by  his  side ; 
while  his  wife,  whose  £ice  had  begun  to  kindle  with  indignation 
at  the  commencement  of  the  old  gentleman's  soliloquy,  observ- 
ing that  somehow  or  other  it  had  not  only  terminated  without 
degradation  to  her  spouse,  but  with  something  like  credit, 
turned  complacently  to  Mrs.  Ives,  with  an  apology  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  son. 

^  I  cannot  divine,  ma'am,  where  he  has  got  to ;  he  is  ever 
keeping  us  waiting  for  him."  And,  addressing  Jane,  "These 
military  men  become  so  unsettled  in  their  habits,  that  I  often 
tell  Harry  he  should  never  quit  the  camp." 

"  In  Hyde  Park,  you  should  add,  ray  dear,  for  he  has  never 
been  in  any  other,"  bluntly  observed  her  husband. 

To  this  speech  no  reply  was  made,  but  it  was  evidently  little 
rdished  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were  a  good  deal  jeal- 
ous of  the  laurels  of  the  only  hero  their  race  had  ever  produced. 
The  arrival  and  introduction  of  the  captain  himself  changed  the 
discourse,  which  turned  on  the  comforts  of  their  present  residence. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  cried  the  captain,  who  had  taken  a  chair 
fiuniliarly  by  the  side  of  the  baronet's  wife,  "  why  is  the  house 
called  the  Deanery  ?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  taken  for  a  son  of 
the  Church,  when  I  invite  my  friends  to  visit  my  father  at  the 
Deanery." 

"  But  you  may  add  at  the  same  time,  sir,  if  you  please,"  dryly 
remarked  Mr.  Jarvis,  "  that  it  is  occupied  by  an  old  man  who 
has  been  preaching  and  lecturing  all  his  life ;  and,  like  others 
of  the  trade,  I  believe,  in  vain." 

'^Tou  must  except  our  good  friend  the  doctor  here,  at  least, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  who,  observing  that  her  sister  shrank 
from  a  froniliarity  she  was  unused  to,  took  upon  herself  the 
office  of  replying  to  the  captain's  question.  "  The  father  of  the 
present  Sir  William  Harris  held  that  station  in  the  Church ; 
and,  although  the  house  was  his  private  property,  it  took  ita 
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name  from  the  circumstance,  which  has  been  continued  ever 
since." 

"  Is  it  not  a  droll  life  Sir  William  leads,"  cried  Miss  Jarvis, 
looking  at  John  Moseley,  *^  riding  about  all  summer  firom  one 
watering-place  to  another,  and  letting  his  house  year  after  year 
in  the  manner  he  does  ?" 

"  Sir  William,"  said  Doctor  Ives,  gravely,  "  is  devoted  to  his 
daughter's  wishes ;  and,  since  his  accession  to  Ms  title,  has  come 
into  possession  of  another  residence  in  an  adjoining  county, 
which,  I  believe,  he  retains  in  his  own  hands." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Harris  ?"  continued  the  lady, 
addressing  herself  to  Clara ;  though,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, she  added,  **  she  is  a  great  belle — all  the  gentlemen  arc 
dying  for  her." 

"  Or  her  fortune,"  said  her  sister,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  the 
head ;  '*  for  my  part,  I  never  could  see  any  thing  so  captivating 
in  her,  although  so  much  is  said  about  her  at  Bath  and  Brigh- 
ton." 

"  You  know  her,  then,"  mildly  observed  Clara. 

"  Why,  I  cannot  say — we  are  exactly  acquainted,"  the  young 
lady  hesitatingly  answered,  coloring  violently. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  exactly  acquainted,  Sally  f '  put  in 
the  father,  with  a  laugh ;  "  did  you  ever  speak  to,  or  were  yon 
ever  in  a  room  with  her,  in  your  life,  unless  it  might  be  at  a 
concert  or  a  ball  f ' 

The  mortification  of  Miss  Sarah  was  too  evident  for  conceal- 
ment, and  it  happily  was  relieved  by  a  summons  to  dinner. 

"  Never,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  to  Emily— the 
aunt  being  fond  of  introducing  a  moral  from  the  occasional 
incidents  of  every-day  life — "  never  subject  yourself  to  a  similar 
mortification,  by  commenting  on  the  characters  of  those  you 
don't  know :  ignorance  makes  you  liable  to  groat  errors ;  and  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  above  you  in  life,  it  will  only  excite 
their  contempt,  should  it  reach  their  ears,  while  those  to  whom 
your  remarks  are  made  will  think  it  envy." 
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"Truth  iA  sometimes  blaudered  on,"  whispered  John,  wlio 
held  his  sister^s  arm,  waiting  for  his  annt  to  precede  them  to 
the  dining-room. 

The  merchant  paid  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  rector's 
dinner  to  think  of  renewing  the  disagreeable  conversation ;  and 
as  John  Moseley  and  the  yoang  clergyman  were  seated  next 
the  two  ladies,  they  soon  forgot  what,  among  themselves,  they 
wonld  call  their  father's  mdeness,  in  receiving  the  attentions  of 
a  conple  of  remarkably  agreeable  young  men. 

"Pray,  Mr.  FrancL^  when  do  you  preach  for  us?''  asked  Mr. 
Hanghton ;  "  Fm  very  anxious  to  hear  you  hold  forth  from  the 
pulpit,  where  I  have  so  often  heard  your  father  with  pleasure : 
I  doubt  not  you  will  prove  orthodox,  or  you  will  be  the  only 
man,  I  believe,  in  the  congregation,  the  rector  has  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  theory  of  our  religion,  at  least." 

The  doctor  bowed  to  the  compliment,  as  he  replied  to  the 
question  for  his  son,  that  on  the  next  Sunday  they  were  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Frank,  who  had  promised  to  assist 
him  on  that  day. 

"  Any  prospects  of  a  living  soon  f  continued  Mr.  Hanghton, 
helping  himself  bountifully  to  a  piece  of  plnm-pndding  as  he 
spoke.  John  Moseley  laughed  aloud,  and  Clara  blushed  to  the 
eyes ;  while  the  doctor,  turning  to  Sir  Edward,  observed,  with 
an  air  of  interest,  "  Sir  Edward,  the  living  of  Bolton  is  vacant, 
and  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  obtain  it  for  my  son.  The  ad- 
vowson  belongs  to  the  earl,  who  will  dispose  of  it  only  to  great 
interest,  I  am  afbud." 

Clara  was  certainly  too  busily  occupied  in  picking  raisins 
from  her  pudding  to  hear  this  remark,  but  accidentally  stole, 
from  under  her  long  eyelashes,  a  timid  glance  at  her  father,  as 
he  replied — 

"I  am  sorry,  my  friend,  I  have  not  sufficient  interest  with 
lus  lordship  to  apply  on  my  own  account ;  but  he  is  so  seldom 
here,  we  are  barely  acquainted" — and  the  good  baronet  looked 
really  concerned. 
4 
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^  Clara,''  said  Francis  Ives,  io  a  low  and  afi'ectionate  tofie, 
"  have  you  read  the  books  I  sent  you  ?" 

Clara  answered  him  with  a  smile  in  the  negative,  but  prom- 
ised amendment  as  soon  as  she  had  leisure. 

<<  Do  you  ride  much  on  horseback,  Mr.  Moseley  V^  abruptly 
asked  Miss  Sarah,  turning  her  back  on  the  young  divine,  and 
facing  the  gentleman  she  addressed.  John,  who  was  now 
hemmed  in  between  the  sisters,  replied  with  a  rueful  expression 
that  bronght  a  smile  into  the  &ce  of  Emily,  who  was  placed 
opposite  to  him — 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  and  sometimes  I  am  ridden." 

"  Ridden,  sir  I  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

**  Oh  I  only  my  aunt  there  occasionally  gives  me  a  lecture.** 

**  I  understand,"  said  the  lady,  pointing  slyly  with  her  finger 
at  her  own  father. 

"Does  it  feel  good?"  John  inquired,  with  a  look  of  great 
sympathy.  But  the  lady,  who  now  felt  awkwardly,  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  forced  a 
faint  laugh. 

**  Whom  have  we  here  f '  cried  Captain  Jarvis,  who  was  look- 
ing out  at  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  approach 
to  the  house — "  the  apothecary  and  his  attendant,  judging  from 
the  equipage." 

The  rector  threw  an  inquiring  look  on  a  servant,  who  told 
his  master  they  were  strangers  to  him. 

"  Have  them  shown  up,  doctor,"  cried  the  benevolent  baro- 
net, who  loved  to  see  every  one  as  happy  as  himself,  "  and  give 
them  some  of  your  excellent  pasty,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality 
and  the  credit  of  your  cook,  I  beg  of  you." 

As  this  request  was  politely  seconded  by  others  of  the 
party,  the  rector  ordered  his  servants  to  show  in  the  stran- 
gers. 

On  opening  the  parior  door,  a  gentleman,  apparently  sixty 
years  of  age,  appeared,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  youth  of  five- 
and-twenty.      There  was  sufficient   resemblance  between  the 
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two  for  the  most  indifferent  observer  to  pronounce  them  &ther 
and  son ;  but  the  helpless  debility  and  emaciated  figure  of  the 
former  were  finely  contrasted  by  the  vigorous  health  and  manly 
beauty  of  the  latter,  who  supported  his  venerable  parent  into 
the  room  with  a  grace  and  tenderness  that  struck  most  of  the 
beholders  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  The  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Ives  rose  from  their  seats  involuntarily,  and  each  stood  for  a 
moment  lost  in  an  astonishment  that  was  mingled  with  grief. 
Becollecting  himself,  the  rector  grasped  the  extended  hand  of 
the  senior  in  both  his  own,  and  endeavored  to  utter  something, 
but  in  vain.  The  tears  followed  each  other  down  his  cheeks, 
as  he  looked  on  the  faded  and  careworn  figure  which  stood 
before  him ;  while  his  wife,  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  sank 
back  into  a  chair,  and  wept  aloud. 

Throwing  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  I'etaining 
tlie  hand  of  the  invalid,  the  doctor  gently  led  the  way,  followed 
by  his  wife  and  son.  The  former,  having  recovered  from  the 
first  burst  of  her  sorrow,  and  regardless  of  every  thing  else,  now 
anxiously  watched  the  enfeebled  step  of  the  stranger.  On  reach- 
ing the  door,  they  both  turned  and  bowed  to  the  company  in  a 
manner  of  so  much  dignity,  mingled  with  sweetness,  that  all, 
not  excepting  Mr.  Benfield,  rose  from  their  seats  to  return  the 
salutation.  On  passing  from  the  dining-parlor,  the  door  was 
dosed,  leaving  the  company  standing  round  the  table  in  rauto 
astonishment  and  commiseration.  Not  a  word  had  been  spo- 
ken, and  the  rector's  family  had  left  them  without  apology  or 
eiplanation.  Francis,  however,  soon  returned,  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  his  mother,  who,  slightly  apologizing  for 
her  absence,  turned  the  discourse  on  the  approaching  Sunday, 
and  the  intention  of  Francis  to  preach  on  that  day.  The  Mose- 
leys  were  too  well  bred  to  make  any  inquiries,  and  the  Deanery 
family  was  afraid.  Sir  Edward  retired  at  a  very  early  hour,  and 
was  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  party. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  as  they  drove  from  the  door,  "  this 
may  be  good  breeding ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  both  the  doc- 
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Uht  and  Mrs.  Ivos  behaved  very  mdely,  wiUi  the  orying  aad 
sobbing.'^ 

'*  They  are  nobody  of  mach  consequenoe,*'  ciied  lier  eldest 
daughter,  casting  a  contemptuoiu  glance  on  a  plain  travelling- 
chaLae  which  stood  before  the  rector's  stables. 

^  'Twas  sickening,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  with  a  shrug ;  while  her 
fitither,  taming  his  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  succession,  very  de- 
liberately helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  his  ordinary  lecoiuie 
against  a  fiEimily  quarrel  The  curiosity  of  the  ladies  was,  how- 
ever, more  lively  than  they  diose  to  avow;  and  Mrs.  Jarvis 
bade  her  maid  go  over  to  the  rectory  that  evening,  with  her 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Ives :  she  had  lost  a  lace  veil,  which  her 
maid  knew,  and  she  thought  it  might  have  been  left  at  the  reo- 
tory. 

''And,  Jones,  when  yon  are  there,  you  can  inquire  of  the 
servants — mind,  of  the  servants — I  would  not  distress  Mrs.  Ives 
for  the  world — ^how  Mr. — Mr. — what's  his  name  ? — oh !  I  have 
foi^otten  his  name ;  just  bring  me  his  name  too,  Jones ;  and, 
as  it  may  make  some  difference  in  our  party,  just  find  out  how 
long  they  stay ;  and — and — any  other  little  thing,  Jones,  which 
can  be  of  use,  you  know." 

Off  went  Jones,  and  within  an  hour  ^e  had  returned.  With 
an  important  look,  she  commenced  her  narrative,  the  daughters 
being  accidentally  present,  and  it  might  be  on  porpose. 

''Why,  ma'am,  I  went  across  the  fields,  and  William  was 
good  enough  to  go  with  me ;  so  when  we  got  there,  I  rang,  and 
they  showed  us  into  the  servants'  room,  and  I  gave  my  message, 
and  the  veil  was  not  there.  Why,  ma'am,  there's  the  veil  now, 
on  the  back  o'  that  chair." 

**  Very  well,  very  well,  Jones,  never  mind  the  veil,"  cried  the 
impatient  mistress. 

"  So,  ma'am,  while  they  were  looking  for  the  veil,  I  just  asked 
one  of  the  maids  what  company  had  arrived,  but" — here  Jones 
looked  very  suspicious,  and  shook  her  head  ominously — "  would 
you  think  it,  ma'am,  not  a  soul  of  them  knew !     But,  ma'am. 
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tliere  «u  the  doctor  and  liis  son,  praying  and  readii^  with  the 
old  gentleman  the  whole  time — and" — 

"  And  what,  Jones  f 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  expect  he  has  been  a  great  nnner,  or  he. 
wouldn't  want  to  mnch  praying  jnst  aa  he  is  about  to  die  t" 

"  Me  f  cried  all  three  at  once ;  "  will  he  die  P 

"O  yes,"  eontinaed  Jones,  "they  all  f^p%e  he  mast  die;  bnt 
this  pnyti^  «o  maoh,  ia  just  Uke  the  criminals.  Fm  «are  no 
honest  peraon  neods  so  mach  praying,  ma'am." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  mother.  "  No,  indeed,"  responded 
the  dan^iten,  as  they  retired  to  their  several  rooms  for  the 
night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thbre  is  something  in  the  season  of  spring  which  pecnliariy 
excites  the  feelings  of  devotion.  The  dreariness  of  winter  has 
passed,  and  with  it,  the  deadened  affections  of  onr  nature.  New 
life,  new  vigor,  arises  within  ns,  as  we  walk  abroad  and  feel  the 
genial  gales  of  April  breathe  upon  ns ;  and  onr  hopes,  our  wishes, 
awaken  with  the  revival  of  the  vegetable  worid.  It  is  then  that 
the  heart,  which  has  been  impressed  with  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  feels  that  goodness  brought,  as  it  were,  into  very  con- 
tact with  the  senses.  The  eye  loves  to  wander  over  the  bounti- 
ful provisions  nature  is  throwing  forth  in  every  direction  for 
our  comfort,  and  fixes  its  gaze  on  the  clouds,  which,  having  lost 
the  chilling  thinness  of  winter,  roll  in  rich  volumes,  amid  the 
clear  and  softened  fields  of  azure  so  peculiar  to  the  season,  lead- 
ing the  mind  insensibly  to  dwell  on  the  things  of  another  and  a 
better  world.  It  was  on  such  a  day  that  the  inhabitants  of 
B thronged  toward  the  village  church,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  pouring  out  their  thanksgivings  and  of  hearing  the  first 
efibrts  of  their  rector^s  son  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 

Among  the  crowd  whom  curiosity,  or  a  better  feeling,  had 
drawn  forth  were  to  be  seen  the  flaring  equipage  of  the  Jarvisos, 
and  the  handsome  carriages  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley  and  his  sis- 
ter. All  the  members  of  the  latter  family  felt  a  lively  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  young  divine.  But  knowing,  as  they  well 
did,  the  strength  of  his  native  talents,  the  excellence  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  it  was  an  anxiety  that  par- 
took more  of  hope  than  of  fear.  Thei-e  was  one  heart,  however, 
among  thcin  that  palpitated  with  an  emotion  that  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  control,  as  they  approached  the  sacred  edifice,  for  it 
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had  identified  itself  completely  with  the  welfare  of  the  rector's 
8on.  There  never  was  a  softer,  truer  heart,  than  that  which 
now  almost  audibly  beat  within  the  bosom  of  Clara  Moselcy ; 
and  she  had  given  it  to  the  young  divine  with  all  its  purity  and 
truth. 

The  entrance  of  a  congregation  into  the  sanctuary  will  at  all 
times  furnish,  to  an  attentive  observer,  food  for  much  useful 
speculation,  if  it  be  chastened  with  a  proper  charity  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others ;  and  most  people  are  ignorant  of  the  in- 
sight they  are  giving  into  their  characters  and  dispositions,  by 
such  an  apparently  trivial  circumstance  as  their  weekly  approach 
to  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord.  ( 'hristianity,  while  it  chastens 
and  amends  the  heart,  leaves  the  natural  powers  unaltered ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  operation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pro- 
portionate to  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  the  subject  of  its 
holy  impression — "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  much  will 
be  required."  While  we  acknowledge  that  the  thoughts  might 
be  better  employed  in  preparing  for  those  humiliations  of  the 
spirit  and  thanksgivings  of  the  heart  which  are  required  of  all, 
and  are  so  necessary  to  all,  we  must  be  indulged  in  a  hasty 
view  of  some  of  the  personages  of  our  history,  as  they  entered 
the  church  of  B . 

On  the  countenance  of  tlie  baronet  was  the  dignity  and  com- 
posure of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  mankind.  His  step 
was  rather  more  deliberate  than  common ;  his  eye  rested  on 
the  pavement,  and  on  turning  into  his  pew,  as  he  prepared  to 
kneel,  in  the  first  humble  petition  of  our  beautiful  service,  he 
raised  it  toward  the  altar  with  an  expression  of  benevolence  and 
reverence  that  spoke  contentment  not  unmixed  with  faith. 

In  the  demeanor  of  Lady  Moseley,  all  w&s  graceful  and  de- 
cent, while  nothing  could  be  properly  said  to  be  studied.  She 
followed  her  husband  with  a  step  of  equal  deliberation,  though 
it  was  slightly  varied  by  a  manner  which,  while  it  aj^peared 
natural  to  herself,  might  have  been  artificial  in  another:  a 
cambric  handkerchief  concealed  her  face  as  she  sank  composed- 
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ly  by  the  side  of  Sir  Edward,  in  a  style  which  showed,  that 
while  she  remembered  her  Maker,  she  had  not  entirely  forgot- 
ten herself. 

The  walk  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  quicker  than  that  of  her  uster. 
Her  eye,  directed  before  her,  was  fixed,  as  if  in  settled  gaze,  on 
that  eternity  which  she  was  approaching.  The  lines  of  her  con- 
templative face  were  unaltered,  unless  there  might  be  traced  a 
deeper  shade  of  humility  than  was  ordinarily  seen  on  her  pale, 
but  expressive  countenance :  her  petition  was  long ;  and  on  ris- 
ing from  her  humble  posture,  the  person  was  indeed  to  be  aeon, 
but  the  soul  appeared  absorbed  in  contemplations  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  sphere. 

There  was  a  restlessness  and  varying  of  color,  in  the  ordi- 
narily placid  Clara,  which  prevented  a  display  of  her  usual  man- 
ner ;  while  Jane  walked  gracefully,  and  with  a  tincture  of  her 
mother's  manner,  by  her  side.  She  stole  one  hastily  withdi*awn 
glance  to  the  Deanery  pew  ere  she  kneeled,  and  then,  on  rising, 
handed  her  smelling-bottle  affectionately  to  her  elder  sister. 

Emily  glided  behind  her  companions  with  a  &ce  beaming 
with  a  look  of  innocence  and  love.  As  she  sank  in  the  act  of 
supplication,  the  rich  glow  of  her  healthful  cheek  lost  some  of 
its  brilliancy  ;  but,  on  rising,  it  beamed  with  a  renewed  lustre, 
that  plainly  indicated  a  heart  touched  with  the  sanctity  of  its 
situatiou. 

In  the  composed  and  sedate  manner  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  as  he 
steadily  pursued  his  way  to  the  pew  of  Sir  William  Harris,  you 
might  have  been  justified  in  expecting  the  entrance  of  another 
Sir  Edward  Moseley  in  substance,  if  not  in  externals.  But  the 
deliberate  separation  of  the  fiaps  of  his  coat,  as  he  comfortably 
seated  himself^  when  you  thought  him  about  to  kneel,  followed 
by  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  threw  his  eye  around  the  building, 
led  you  at  once  to  conjecture,  that  what  at  first  had  been  mis- 
taken for  re\  erence,  was  the  abstraction  of  some  earthly  calcu- 
lation; and  that  his  attendance  was  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, and  not  a  little  depended  upon  the  thickness  of  his  cush- 
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ions,  and  the  room  he  found  for  the  disposition  of  two  rather 
unwieldy  legs. 

The  ladies  of  the  ^mily  followed,  in  garments  carefully  se- 
lected for  the  advantageous  display  of  their  persons.  As  they 
mailed  into  their  scats,  where  it  would  seem  the  improvideucc 
of  Sir  William's  steward  had  neglected  some  important  accom- 
modation (some  time  being  spent  in  preparation  to  be  seated), 
the  old  lady,  whose  size  and  flesh  really  put  kneeling  out  of 
the  question,  bent  forward  for  a  moment  at  an  angle  of  eighty 
with  the  horizon,  while  her  daughters  prettily  bowed  their 
heads,  with  all  proper  precaution  for  the  safety  of  their  superb 
millinery. 

At  length  the  rector,  accompanied  by  his  son,  appeared  from 
the  vestry.  There  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  pious  divine  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
f^ion,  which  disposed  the  heart  to  listen  with  reverence  and  hu- 
mility to  precepts  that  were  accompatiicd  with  so  impressive  an 
erterior.  The  stiUness  of  expectation  pervaded  the  church, 
when  the  pew  opener  led  the  way  to  the  same  interesting  fathei 
and  aon  whose  entrance  had  intemipted  the  guests  the  pi-eced- 
ing  day,  at  the  rectory.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  the  emacia- 
ted parent,  bending  into  the  grave,  and,  as  it  were,  kept  from  it 
by  the  supporting  tenderness  of  his  child,  llastily  throwing 
open  the  door  of  her  own  pew,  Mrs.  Ives  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief;  and  her  husband  had  proceeded  far  in  the  morning 
service  before  she  raised  it  again  to  the  view  of  the  congregation. 
In  the  voice  of  the  rector,  there  was  an  unusual  softness  and 
tremor  that  his  people  attributed  to  the  feelings  of  a  fiither 
about  to  witness  the  first  efforts  of  an  onlv  child,  but  which  in 
reality  were  owing  to  another  and  a  deeper  cause. 

Prayers  were  ended,  and  the  younger  Ives  ascended  the  pul- 
pit. For  a  moment  he  paused ;  when,  casting  an  anxious  glance 
at  the  pew  of  the  baronet,  he  commenced  his  sermon.  He  had 
chosen  for  his  discourse  the  necessity  of  placing  our  dependence 
on  divine  grace.  After  having  learnedly,  but  in  the  most  un^ 
4* 
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affected  manner,  displayed  the  necessity  of  this  dependence,  as 
derived  from  revelation,  he  proceeded  to  paint  the  hope,  the 
resignation,  the  felicity  of  a  Christian's  death-bed.  Wanned  by 
the  snbjcct,  his  animation  soon  lent  a  heightened  interest  to  his 
language ;  and  at  a  moment  when  all  around  him  were  entranced 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  youthful  divine,  a  sudden  and  deep- 
drawn  sigh  drew  every  eye  to  the  rector's  pew.  The  younger 
stranger  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  holding  in  his  arms  the  life- 
less body  of  his  parent,  who  had  fallen  that  moment  a  corpse 
by  his  side.  All  was  now  confusion:  the  almost  insenuble 
young  man  was  relieved  from  his  bnrden ;  and,  led  by  the  rec- 
tor, they  left  the  church.  The  congregation  dispersed  in  silence, 
or  assembled  in  little  gronps  to  converse  on  the  awful  event  they 
had  witnessed.  None  knew  the  deceased ;  he  was  the  rector^s 
friend,  and  to  his  residence  the  body  was  removed.  The  young 
man  was  evidently  his  child ;  but  here  all  information  ended. 
They  had  arrived  in  a  private  chaise,  but  with  post-horses,  and 
without  attendaAts.  Their  arrival  at  the  parsonage  was  detailed 
by  the  Jarvis  ladies  with  a  few  exaggerations  that  gave  addition- 
al interest  to  the  whole  event,  and  which,  by  creating  an  impres- 
sion with  some  whom  gentler  feelings  would  not  have  restrained, 
that  there  was  something  of  mystery  about  them,  prevented 
many  distressing  questions  to  the  Ives's,  that  the  baronet's  family 
forbore  putting,  on  the  score  of  delicacy.  The  body  left  B 
at  the  close  of  the  week,  accompanied  by  Francis  Ives  and  the 
anweariedly  attentive  and  interesting  son.  The  doctor  and  his 
wife  went  into  deep  mourning,  and  Clara  received  a  short  note 
from  her  lover,  on  the  morning  of  their  departure,  acquainting 
her  with  his  intended  absence  for  a  month,  but  throwing  no 
light  upon  the  affair.  The  London  papers,  however,  contained 
the  following  obituary  notice,  and  which,  as  it  could  refer  to  no 
other  person,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  rector's  friend. 

**  Died,  suddenly,  at  B ,  on  the  20th  instant,  George  Den- 
bigh, Esq.,  aged  63." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DuRiNO  the  week  of  inoaming,  the  intercourse  between  Mose- 
ley  Hall  and  the  rectory  was  confined  to  messages  and  notes  of 
inquiry  after  each  other's  welfare :  but  the  visit  of  the  Moseleys  to 
the  Deanery  had  been  returned ;  and  the  day  after  the  appearance 
of  the  obituary  paragraph,  the  fiiniily  of  the  latter  dined  by  invi- 
tation at  the  Hall.  Colonel  I^rton  had  recovered  the  use  of 
his  leg,  and  was  included  in  the  party.  Between  this  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Benfield  there  appeared,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
introduction,  a  repugnance  which  was  rather  increased  by  time, 
and  which  the  old  gentleman  manifested  by  a  demeanor  loaded 
with  the  overstrained  ceremony  of  the  day,  and  which,  in  the 
colonel,  only  showed  itself  by  avoiding,  when  possible,  all  inter- 
course with  the  object  of  his  aversion.  Both  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Moseley,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  slow  in  manifesting 
their  favorable  impressions  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman.  The  lat- 
ter, in  particular,  having  ascertained  to  her  satisfaction  that  he 
was  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  title,  and  most  probably  to  the 
CistatC8  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  felt  herself  strongly 
disposed  to  encourage  an  acquaintance  she  found  so  agreeable, 
and  to  which  she  could  see  no  reasonable  objection.  Captain 
Jarvis,  who  was  extremely  offensive  to  her,  from  his  vulgar  fa- 
raiiiarity,  she  barely  tolerated,  from  the  nece^jsity  of  being  civil, 
and  keeping  up  sociability  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  true,  she 
could  not  help  being  surprised  that  a  gentleman,  as  polished 
as  the  colonel,  could  find  any  pleasure  in  an  associate  like  his 
friend,  or  even  in  the  hardly  more  softened  females  of  his  family ; 
then  again,  the  flatteiing  suggestion  would  present  itself,  that 
possibly  he  might  have  seen  Emily  at  Bath,  or  Jane  elsewhere. 
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and  availed  himself  of  the  acquaintance  of  young  Jan-is  to  get 
into  their  neighborhood.  Lady  Moseley  had  never  been  vain,  or 
much  interested  about  the  disposal  of  her  own  person,  previous- 
ly to  her  attachment  to  her  husband :  but  her  daughters  called 
forth  not  a  little  of  her  natural  pride — we  had  almost  said  of  her 
seliishuess. 

The  attentions  of  the  colonel  were  of  the  most  delicate  and 
insinuating  kind ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  several  times  turned  away 
in  displeasure  at  herself^  for  listening  with  too  much  satis&ction 
to  nothings,  uttered  in  an  agreeable  manner,  or,  what  was  worse, 
false  sentiments  supported  with  the  gloss  of  language  and  a  &s- 
cinating  deportment.  The  anxiety  of  this  lady  on  behalf  of 
Emily  kept  her  ever  on  the  alert,  when  chance,  or  any  chain  of 
circumstances,  threw  her  in  the  way  of  forming  new  connections 
of  any  kind ;  and  of  late,  as  her  charge  approached  the  period 
of  life  her  sex  were  i^t  to  make  that  choice  from  which  there 
is  no  retreat,  her  solicitude  to  examine  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  approached  her  was  really  painful.  As  to  Lady  Mose- 
ley, her  wishes  disposed  her  to  be  easily  satisfied,  and  her  mind 
naturally  shrank  from  an  investigation  to  which  she  felt  herself 
unequal ;  while  Mrs.  Wilson  was  governed  by  the  convictions 
of  a  sound  discretion,  matured  by  long  and  deep  reasoning,  all 
acting  on  a  temper  at  all  times  ardent,  and  a  watchfulness  cal- 
culated to  endure  to  the  end. 

**  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  a  look  of  something 
like  importance,  "  have  you  made  any  discovery  about  this  Mr. 
Denbigh,  who  died  in  the  church  lately  ?" 

'*  I  did  not  know,  ma'am,"  replied  Lady  Moseley,  *'  there  was 
any  discovery  to  be  made." 

"  You  know,  Lady  Moseley,"  said  Colonel  Egerton,  "  that  in 
town,  all  the  little  accompaniments  of  such  a  melancholy  death 
would  have  found  their  way  into  the  prints ;  and  I  suppose  this 
is  what  Mrs.  Jarvis  alludes  to." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  "  the  colonel  is  right."  Bat 
the  colonel  was  always  right  with  that  lady. 
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Lady  Moseley  bowed  her  head  with  dignity,  and  the  colonel 
had  too  much  tact  to  parsue  the  conversation ;  but  the  captain, 
whom  nothing  had  ever  yet  abashed,  exclaimed — 

"  These  Denbighs  could  not  be  people  of  much  importance — 
I  have  never  heard  the  name  before." 

"  It  is  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  I  believe^" 
dryly  remarked  Sir  Edward. 

*'  Oh,  I  am  sure  neither  the  old  man  nor  his  son  looked  much 
like  a  duke,  or  so  much  as  an  officer  either,'^  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  who  thought  the  latter  rank  the  dignity  in  degree  next 
below  nobility. 

**  There  sat,  in  the  Parliament  of  this  realm,  when  I  was  a 
member,  a  General  Denbigh,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  with  his  usual 
deliberation;  *^he  was  always  on  the  same  side  with  Lord  Gros- 
ford  and  myself.  He  and  his  friend,  Sir  Peter  Howell,  who 
was  the  admiral  that  took  the  French  squadron,  in  the  glorious 
administration  of  Billy  Pitt,  and  afterward  took  an  island  with 
this  same  General  Denbigh :  ay,  the  old  admiral  was  a  hearty 
blade — a  good  deal  such  a  looking  man  as  my  Hector  would 
make."     Hector  was  Mr.  Bcnficld's  bull-dog. 

'*  Mercy  I"  whispered  John  to  Clara,  *'  that's  yonr  grandfather 
that  ia  to  be,  Uncle  Benfield  is  speaking  of." 

Clara  smiled,  as  she  ventured  to  say,  **  Sir  Peter  was  Mrs. 
Ives's  father,  sir." 

'^  Indeed !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  surprise ; 
'*  I  never  knew  that  before.  I  cannot  say  they  resemble  each 
other  much." 

^  Pray,  uncle,  does  Frank  look  much  like  the  &mily  ?"  asked 
John,  with  an  air  of  unconquerable  gravity. 

**  But,  sir,"  interrupted  Emily,  "  were  General  Denbigh  and 
Admiral  Howell  related  f 

'*  Not  that  I  ever  knew,  Emmy  dear.  Sir  Frederick  Denbigh 
did  not  look  much  like  the  admiral ;  he  rather  resembled"  (gaUi- 
oring  himself  up  into  an  air  of  formality,  and  bowing  stiffly  to 
Colonel  Egorton)  "  this  gentleman,  here." 
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"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  connection,"  observed  the  colo- 
nel, withdrawing  behind  the  chair  of  Jane. 

Mrs.  Wilson  changed  the  conversation  to  one  more  general ; 
bat  the  little  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Benfield  gave  reason 
for  believing  a  connection,  in  some  way  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  existed  between  the  descendants  of  the  two  vet- 
erans, and  which  explained  the  interest  they  felt  in  each 
other. 

Daring  dinner,  Colonel  Egerton  placed  himself  next  to  Emily, 
and  Miss  Jarvis  took  the  chair  on  the  other  side.  He  spoke  of 
the  gay  world,  of  watering-places,  novels,  plays ;  and,  still  find- 
ing his  companion  reserved,  and  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
talk  freely,  he  tried  his  favorite  sentiment.  He  had  read  poetry, 
and  a  remark  of  his  lighted  up  a  spark  of  intelligence  in  the 
beautifal  face  of  his  companion  that  for  a  moment  deceived 
him ;  but  as  he  went  on  to  point  out  his  favorite  beauties,  it 
gave  place  to  a  settled  composure,  which  at  last  led  him  to  im- 
agine the  casket  contained  no  gem  equal  to  the  promise  of  its 
brilliant  exterior.  After  resting  from  one  of  his  most  labored  dis- 
plays of  feeling  and  imagery,  he  accidentally  caught  the  eyes  of 
Jane  fastened  on  him  with  an  expression  of  no  dabious  import, 
and  the  soldier  changed  his  battery.  In  Jane  he  found  a  more 
willing  auditor:  poetry  was  the  food  she  lived  on,  and  in  works 
of  the  imagination  she  found  her  greatest  delight.  An  animated 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  their  favorite  authors  now  took  place 
— ^to  renew  which,  the  colonel  early  left  the  dining-room,  for  the 
society  of  the  ladies ;  John,  who  disliked  drinking  excessively, 
being  happy  of  an  excuse  to  attend  him. 

The  younger  ladies  had  clustered  together  round  a  window ; 
and  even  Emily  in  her  heart  rejoiced  that  the  gentlemen  had 
come  to  relieve  herself  and  sisters  from  the  arduous  task  of  en- 
tertaining women  who  appeared  not  to  possess  a  single  taste  or 
opinion  in  common  with  themselves. 

"  You  were  saying.  Miss  Moseley,"  observed  the  colonel,  in  his 
most  agreeable  manner,  n^  ho  approached  them,  "you  thought 
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Campbell  the  most  musical  poet  we  have.     I  hope  yon  will 
unite  with  me  in  excepting  Moore." 

Jane  colored,  as  with  some  awkwardness  she  replied,  ^  Moore 
was  certainly  poetical." 

^  Has  Moore  written  much  ?"  innocently  asked  Emily. 

^  Not  half  as  much  as  he  ought,"  cried  Miss  Jands.  *'  Oh  I 
I  could  live  on  his  beautiful  lines." 

Jane  turned  away  in  disgust ;  and  that  evening,  while  alone 
with  Clara,  she  took  a  volume  of  Moore's  songs,  and  very  coolly 
consigned  them  to  the  flames.  Her  sister  naturally  asked  an 
explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a  procedure. 

**  Oh !"  cried  Jane,  "  I  can't  abide  the  book,  since  that  vulgar 
Miss  Jarvis  speaks  of  it  with  so  much  interest  I  really  believe 
Aunt  Wilson  is  right  in  not  sufTering  Emily  to  read  such  things." 
And  Jane,  who  had  often  devoured  the  treacherous  lines  with 
ardor,  shrank  with  fastidious  delicacy  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
pcn'crted  taste,  when  it  became  exposed,  coupled  with  the  vul- 
garity of  unblushing  audacity. 

Colonel  Egerton  immediately  changed  the  subject  to  one  less 
objectionable,  and  spoke  of  a  campaign  he  had  made  in  Spain, 
lie  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  giving  an  interest  to  all  he 
advanced,  whether  true  or  not ;  and,  as  he  never  contradicted, 
or  even  opposed  unless  to  yield  gracefully,  when  a  lady  was  his 
opponent,  his  conversation  insensibly  attracted,  by  putting  the 
sex  in  good  humor  with  themselves.  Such  a  man,  aided  by  the 
powerful  assistants  of  person  and  manners,  and  no  inconsiderable 
colloquial  talents,  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  to  be  extremely  dangerous 
as  a  companion  to  a  youthful  female  heart ;  and  as  his  visit  was 
to  extend  to  a  couple  of  months,  she  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the 
state  of  her  pupil's  opinion  forthwith  in  reference  to  his  merits. 
She  had  taken  too  much  pains  in  forming  the  mind  of  Emily 
to  apprehend  she  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  eye ;  but  she  also 
knew  that  personal  grace  sweetened  a  benevolent  expression, 
and  added  force  even  to  the  oracles  of  wisdom.  She  labored  a 
little  herself  under  the  disadvantage  of  wliat  John  called  a  didac- 
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tio  manner,  and  which,  although  she  had  not  the  abi]ity,  or 
rather  taste,  to  amend,  she  had  jet  the  sense  to  discern.  It  w&s 
the  great  error  of  Mrs.  Wilson  to  attempt  to  convince,  where 
fho  might  have  influenced ;  but  her  ardor  of  temperament,  and 
great  love  of  truth,  kept  her  as  it  were  tilting  with  the  vices  of 
mankind,  and  consequently  sometimes  in  unprofitable  combat. 
With  her  charge,  however,  this  could  never  be  said  to  be  the 
case.  Emily  knew  her  heart,  felt  her  love,  and  revered  her 
principles  too  deeply,  to  throw  away  an  admonition,  or  disre- 
gard a  precept,  that  fell  from  lips  she  knew  never  spoke  idly  or 
without  consideration. 

John  had  felt  tempted  to  push  the  conversation  with  Miss 
Jarvis,  and  he  was  about  to  utter  something  rapturous  respect- 
ing the  melodious  poison  of  Little^s  poems,  as  the  blue  eye  of 
Emily  rested  on  him  in  the  fulness  of  sisterly  affection,  and, 
checking  his  love  of  the  ridiculous,  he  quietly  yielded  to  his 
respect  for  the  innocence  of  his  sisters ;  and,  as  if  eager  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  from  the  hateful  subject,  he  put  question 
after  question  to  Egcrton  concerning  the  Spaniards  and  their 
customs. 

"Did  you  ever  meet  Lord  Pendennyss  in  Spain,  Colonel 
Egerton  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  interest. 

"  Never,  madam,'*  he  replied.  "  I  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  our  service  lay  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  his 
lordship  was  much  with  the  duke,  and  I  made  the  campaign 
under  Marshal  Beresford." 

Emily  left  the  group  at  the  window,  and,  taking  a  seat  on  the 
sofa  by  the  side  of  her  aunt,  insensibly  led  her  to  forget  the 
gloomy  thoughts  which  had  begun  to  steal  over  her;  which 
the  colonel,  approaching  where  they  sat,  continued,  by  asking — 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  earl,  madam  ?" 

"  Not  in  person,  but  by  character,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a 
nielancholv  manner. 

"  Eis  character  as  a  soldier  was  very  high.  He  had  no  supe- 
rior of  hi-t  years  in  Spain,  I  am  told." 
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No  reply  was  made  to  this  remark,  and  Emily  endeavored 
anxiously  to  draw  the  mind  of  her  aunt  to  reflections  of  a 
more  agreeable  nature.  The  colonel,  whose  vigilance  to  please 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  kindly  aided  her,  and  they  soon  suc< 
ceeded. 

The  merchant  withdrew,  with  his  family  and  guest,  in  proper 
season ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  heedful  of  her  duty,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  privacy  in  her  own  dressing- 
room,  in  the  evening,  to  touch  gently  on  the  subject  of  the 
gentlemen  they  had  seen  that  day. 

*'  How  are  you  pleased,  Emily,  with  your  new  acquaintances  f ' 
familiarly  commenced  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Oh !  aunt,  don't  ask  me.  As  John  says,  they  are  new^  in- 
deed." 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  continued  the  aunt,  "  to  have  you  observe 
more  closely  than  you  have  been  used  to  the  manners  of  such 
women  as  the  Jarvises.  They  are  too  abrupt  and  unpleastot  to 
create  a  dread  of  any  imitation ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  heroes 
in  very  different  styles." 

"  Different  from  each  other,  indeed." 

"  To  which  do  you  give  the  preference,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Preference,  aunt !"  said  her  niece,  with  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment; "preference  is  a  strong  word  for  either;  but  I 
rather  think  the  captain  the  most  eligible  companion  of  the 
two.  I  do  believe  you  see  the  worst  of  him ;  and  although  I 
acknowledge  it  to  be  bad  enough,  he  might  amend ;  but  the 
colonel" — 

"  Gro  on,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Why,  every  thing  about  the  colonel  seems  so  seated,  so  in- 
grafted in  his  nature,  so — so  very  self-satisfied,  that  I  am  afraid 
it  would  bo  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  first  step  in  amendment — 
to  convince  him  of  its  necessity." 

"  And  is  it  then  so  necessary  ?" 

Emily  looked  up  from  arranging  some  laces  with  an  expres 
sion  of  surprise,  as  she  replied : 
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^  Did  yoa  not  hear  him  talk  of  those  poems,  and  attempt  to 
point  out  the  beauties  of  sereral  works  f  I  thought  every  thing 
he  ottered  was  referred  to  taste,  and  that  not  a  very  natural  one; 
at  least,"  she  added  with  a  langh, ''  it  differed  greatly  from  mine. 
He  seemed  to  forget  altc^ther  there  was  such  a  thing  as  prin- 
ciple :  and  then  he  spoke  of  some  woman  to  Jane,  who  had 
left  her  father  for  her  lover,  with  so  much  admiration  of  her 
feelings,  to  take  up  with  poverty  and  love,  as  he  called  it, 
in  place  of  condemning  her  want  of  filial  piety — I  am  sure, 
aunt,  if  you  had  heard  that,  you  woold  not  admire  him  so 
much." 

*'  I  do  not  admire  him  at  all,  child ;  I  only  want  to  know  your 
sentiments,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  them  so  correct  It  is  as 
you  think:  Colonel  Barton  appears  to  refer  nothing  to  principle; 
even  the  more  generous  feelings,  I  am  afraid,  are  corrupted  in 
him  from  too  low  intercourse  with  the  surface  of  society.  Thore 
is  by  for  too  much  pliability  about  him  for  principle  of  any 
kind,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  principle  to  please,  no  matter  how. 
No  one  who  has  deeply-seated  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  will 
ever  abandon  them,  even  in  the  courtesies  of  polite  intercourse ; 
they  may  be  silent,  but  never  acquiescent.  In  short,  my  dear, 
the  dread  of  offending  our  Maker  ought  to  be  so  superior  to 
that  of  offending  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  should  endeavor, 
I  believe,  to  be  even  more  unbending  to  the  follies  of  the  world 
than  we  are." 

*'  And  yet  the  colonel  is  what  they  call  a  good  companion — 
I  mean  a  pleasant  one." 

"  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  he  is  certainly,  my 
dear;  yet  you  soon  tire  of  sentiments  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  examination,  and  of  a  manner  you  cannot  but  sec  is  arti- 
ficial— ^he  may  do  very  well  for  a  companion,  but  very  ill  for  a 
friend.  In  shoil,  Colonel  Egerton  has  neither  been  satisfied  to 
yield  to  his  natural  impressions,  nor  to  obtain  new  ones  from  a 
proper  source ;  he  lias  copied  from  bad  models,  and  his  work 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect." 
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KiftBing  her  niece,  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retired  into  her  own 
room  with  the  happy  assurance  that  she  had  not  labored  in 
vain;  but  that,  with  divine  aid,  she  had  implanted  a  guide 
in  the  bosom  of  her  charge  that  could  not  fail,  with  ordinary 
care,  to  lead  her  straight  through  the  devious  path  of  female 
duties. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A  MONTH  now  passod  in  the  ordinary  occnpations  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  country  life,  during  which  both  Lady  Moseley  and 
Jane  manifested  a  desire  to  keep  ap  the  Deanery  acquaintance 
that  surprised  Emily  a  little,  who  had  ever  seen  her  mother 
shrink  from  communications  with  those  whose  breeding  sub- 
jected her  own  delicacy  to  the  little  shocks  she  could  but  ill 
oonceal.  In  Jane  this  desire  was  still  more  inexplicable;  for 
Jane  had,  in  a  decided  way  very  common  to  her,  avowed  her 
disgust  of  the  manners  of  their  new  associates  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  acquaintance ;  and  yet  Jane  would  now  even  quit 
her  own  society  for  that  of  Miss  Jarvis,  especially  if  Colonel 
Egerton  happened  to  be  of  the  party.  The  innocence  of  Emily 
prevented  her  scanning  the  motives  for  the  conduct  of  her 
sister,  and  she  set  seriously  about  an  examination  into  her 
own  deportment  to  find  the  latent  cause,  in  order,  wherever 
an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  evince  her  r^ret,  had  it  been 
her  misfortune  to  have  erred  by  the  tenderness  of  her  own 
manner. 

For  a  short  time  the  colonel  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  make 
his  choice ;  but  a  few  days  determiued  him,  and  Jane  was  evi- 
dently the  fiivonte.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Jar- 
vis  ladies  he  was  more  guarded  and  general  in  his  attentions ; 
but  as  John,  from  a  motive  of  charity,  had  taken  tlie  direction 
of  the  captain's  sports  into  his  own  hands,  and  as  they  were  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  meeting  at  the  Hall  preparatory  to  their 
morning  excursions,  the  colonel  suddenly  became  a  sportsman. 
The  ladies  would  often  accompany  them  in  their  morning  ex- 
cursions ;   and  as  John  would  certainly  bo  «  Imronet,  and  the 
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colonel  might  not  if  his  uncle  married,  he  had  the  comfort  of 
being  sometimes  ridden,  as  well  as  of  riding. 

One  morning,  having  all  prepared  for  an  excursion  on  horse- 
back, as  thej  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  mount,  Francis  Ives 
drove  up  in  his  father's  gig,  and  for  a  moment  arrested  the  par- 
ty. Francis  was  a  favorite  with  the  whole  Moselcy  family,  and 
their  greetings  were  warm  and  sincere.  lie  found  they  meant 
to  take  the  rectory  in  their  ride,  and  insisted  that  they  should 
proceed.  ^  Clara  would  take  a  seat  with  him.*'  As  he  spoke 
the  cast  of  his  countenance  brought  the  color  into  the  cheeks 
of  his  intended ;  she  suffered  herself,  however,  to  be  handed 
into  the  vacant  seat  in  the  gig,  and  they  moved  on.  John,  who 
was  at  the  bottom  good  naturcd,  and  loved  both  Francis  and 
Clara  very  sincerely,  soon  set  Captain  Jarvis  and  his  sister  what 
he  called  '*  scrub  racing,"  and  necessity,  in  some  measure,  coin- 
pelled  the  rest  of  the  equestrians  to  hard  riding,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  sports. 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  cried  John,  casting  his  eye  back 
and  perceiving  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  gig,  and  nearly  so 
of  Colonel  Egerton  and  Jane ;  "  why,  you  carry  it  off  like  a 
jockey,  captain — ^better  than  any  amateur  I  lyive  ever  seen,  un- 
less indeed  it  be  your  sister." 

The  lady,  encouraged  by  his  commendations,  whipped  on,  fol- 
lowed by  her  brother  and  sister  at  half  speed. 

**  There,  Emily,"  said  John,  quietly  dropping  by  her  side,  "  I 
see  no  reason  you  and  I  should  break  our  necks  to  show  the 
Mood  of  our  horses.  Now  do  you  know  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  wedding  in  the  family  soon  ?" 

Emily  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

**  Frank  has  got  a  living ;  I  saw  it  the  moment  he  drove  up. 
He  came  in  like  somebody.  Yes,  I  dare  say  he  has  calculated 
the  tithes  already  a  dozen  times." 

John  was  right.  The  Earl  of  Bolton  had,  unsolicited,  given 
him  the  desired  living  of  his  own  parish ;  and  Francis  was  at 
the  moment  pressing  the  blushing  Clara  to  fix  the  day  that  waa 
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to  pnt  a  period  to  his  long  probation.  Clara,  who  had  not  a 
particle  of  coquetry  about  her,  promised  to  be  his  as  soon  as  he 
was  inducted,  an  event  that  was  to  take  place  the  following 
week ;  and  then  followed  those  delightful  little  arrangements 
and  plans  with  which  youthful  hope  is  so  fond  of  filling  up  the 
void  of  life. 

''  Doctor,"  said  John,  as  he  came  out  of  the  rectory  to  assist 
Clara  from  the  gig,  ^  the  parson  here  is  a  careful  driver ;  see,  he 
has  not  turned  a  hair." 

He  kissed  the  burning  cheek  of  his  sister  as  she  touched  the 
g^und,  and  whispered  significantly — 

"  You  need  tell  me  nothing,  my  dear — I  know  all — I  con- 
sent" 

Mrs.  Ives  folded  her  future  daughter  to  her  bosom ;  and  the 
benevolent  smile  of  the  good  rector,  together  with  the  kind  and 
affectionate  manner  of  her  sisters,  assured  Clara  the  approaching 
nuptials  were  anticipated,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Colonel  £^r- 
ton  offered  his  compliments  to  Francis  on  his  preferment  to  the 
living,  with  the  polish  of  high  breeding,  and  not  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  interest ;  and  Emily  thought  him,  for  the  first  time, 
as  handsome  as  be  was  generally  reputed  to  be.  The  ladies 
undertook  to  say  something  civil  in  their  turn ;  and  John  put 
the  captain,  by  a  hint,  on  the  same  track. 

"  You  are  quite  lucky,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  in  getting  so 
good  a  living  with  so  little  trouble ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  with 
all  my  heart :  Mr.  Moseley  tells  me  it  is  a  capital  thing  now  for 
a  gentleman  of  your  profession.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  a  scarlet 
coat  to  a  black  one ;  but  there  must  be  parsons,  you  know,  or 
how  should  we  get  married  or  say  grace  f ' 

Francis  thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  Egerton  paid  a 
handsome  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  earl ;  "  he  doubted 
not  he  found  that  gratification  which  always  attends  a  disinter- 
ested act ;"  and  Jane  applauded  the  sentiment  with  a  smile. 

The  baronet,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  promised  Francis  that  no  unnecessary  delay  should 
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intervene,  and  the  marriage  was  happily  arranged  for  the  follow- 
ing week.  Lady  Moseley,  when  she  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  commenced  a  recital  of  the  ceremony,  and 
the  company  to  be  invited  on  the  occasion.  Etiquette  and  the 
decencies  of  life  wore  not  only  the  forte  but  the  fault  of  this 
lady ;  and  she  had  gone  on  to  the  enumeration  of  about  the  for- 
tieth personage  in  the  ceremonials,  before  Clara  found  courage 
to  say  that  '*  Mr.  Ives  and  myself  both  wish  to  be  married  at 
the  altar,  and  to  proceed  to  Bolton  Rectory  immediately  after 
the  ceremony."  To  this  her  mother  warmly  objected ;  and  ar- 
gument and  respectful  remonstrance  had  followed  each  other  for 
some  time,  before  Clara  submitted  in  silence,  with  difficulty 
restraining  her  tears.  This  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
mother  triumphed ;  and  the  love  of  parade  yielded  to  love  of 
her  offspring.  Clara,  with  a  lightened  heart,  kissed  and  thanked 
her,  and  accompanied  by  Emily  left  the  room.  Jane  had  risen 
to  follow  them,  but,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  tilbury  of  Colonel 
Egerton,  she  reseated  herself. 

He  had  merely  driven  over  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
ladies  to  beg  Miss  Jane  would  accept  a  seat  back  with  him ; 
**  they  had  some  little  project  on  foot,  and  could  not  proceed 
without  her  assistance." 

Mrs.  Wilson  looked  gravely  at  her  sister,  as  she  smiled  acqui- 
escence to  his  wishes;  and  the  daughter,  who  but  the  minute 
before  had  foi'gotten  there  was  any  other  person  in  the  world 
bat  Clara,  flew  for  her  hat  and  shawl,  in  order,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  that  the  politeness  of  Colonel  Egerton  might  not  keep 
him  waiting.  Lady  Moseley  resumed  her  seat  by  the  side  of 
her  sister  with  an  air  of  great  complacency,  as  she  returned 
from  the  window,  after  having  seen  her  daughter  off.  For  some 
time  each  was  occupied  quietly  with  her  needle,  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
son suddenly  broke  the  silence  by  saying — 

"  Who  is  Colonel  Egerton  f 

Lady  Moseley  looked  up  for  a  moment  in  amazement ;  bat| 
vecollecting  herself^  answered — 
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"  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  sister." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  rather  positive  way,  as  if  it  were  un- 
answerable ;  jet,  as  there  was  nothing  harsh  in  the  reply,  Mrs. 
Wilson  continued — 

"  Do  you  not  think  him  attentive  to  Jane  ?" 

Pleasure  sparkled  in  the  still  brilliant  eyes  of  Lady  Moseley, 
as  she  exclaimed — 

**  Do  you  think  so  f 

**  I  do ;  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  improperly  so.  I 
think  you  were  wrong  in  suffering  Jane  to  go  with  him  this 
afternoon." 

**  Why  improperly,  Charlotte  f  If  Colonel  E^rerton  is  polite 
enough  to  show  Jane  such  attentions,  should  I  not  be  wrong  in 
rudely  rejecting  them  ?" 

^  The  rudeness  of  refusing  a  request  that  is  improper  to  grant 
is  a  very  venial  offence.  I  confess  I  think  it  improper  to  allow 
any  attentions  to  be  forced  on  us  that  may  subject  us  to  disa- 
greeable consequences.  But  the  attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton 
are  becoming  marked,  Anne." 

''Do  you  for  a  moment  doubt  their  being  honorable,  or 
that  he  dares  to  trifle  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Mose- 
leyT 

^  I  should  hope  not,  certainly,  although  it  may  be  well  to 
guard  even  against  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  whether  he  is  worthy  to  bo 
her  husband  as  it  is  to  know  that  he  is  in  a  situation  to  be- 
come so." 

'*0n  what  points,  Charlotte,  would  you  wish  to  be  more 
assured  ?  You  know  his  birth,  and  probable  fortune ;  you  see 
his  manners  and  disposition.  But  these  latter  are  things  for 
Jane  to  decide  on ;  she  is  to  live  with  him,  and  it  is  proper  she 
should  be  suited  in  these  respects." 

''  I  do  not  deny  his  fortune  or  his  disposition,  but  I  complain 
that  we  give  him  credit  for  the  last,  and  for  still  more  important 
requisites,  without  evidence  of  his  possessing  any  of  them.    His 
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principles,  liis  habits,  his  very  character,  what  do  we  know  of 
them?  I  say  we,  for  you  know,  Anne,  your  children  are  ha 
dear  to  me,  as  my  own  would  have  been/' 

"I  believe  you  sincerely,  but  the  things  you  mention  are 
points  for  Jane  to  decide  on.  If  she  be  pleased,  I  have  no 
right  to  complain.  I  am  determined  never  to  control  the  affec- 
tions of  my  children." 

"Had  you  said,  never  to  force  the  affections  of  your  children, 
yon  woidd  have  said  enough,  Anne ;  but  to  control,  or  rather  to 
gnide  the  affections  of  a  child,  especially  a  daughter,  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  duty  as  imperative  as  it  would  be  to  avert  any  other 
impending  calamity.  Surely  the  proper  time  to  do  this  is  be- 
fore the  afiections  of  the  child  are  likely  to  endanger  her  peace 
of  mind." 

"  I  have  seldom  seen  much  good  result  from  the  interference 
of  parents,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  a  little  pertinaciously. 

**True;  for,  to  be  of  use,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  it 
should  not  be  seen.  You  will  pardon  me,  Anne,  but  I  have 
often  thought  parents  are  too  frequently  in  extremes — deter- 
mined to  make  the  election  for  their  children,  or  leaving  them 
entirely  to  their  own  vanity  and  inexperience,  to  govern,  not 
only  their  own  lives,  but,  I  may  say,  to  leave  an  impression  on 
future  generations.  And,  after  all,  what  is  this  love  ?  In  nine- 
teen eases  in  twenty  of  what  we  call  affairs  of  the  heart,  it  would 
be  better  to  term  them  affairs  of  the  imagination,^^ 

^  And  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  imagination  in  all  love  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Moseley,  smiling. 

^^ Undoubtedly,  there  is  some;  but  there  is  one  important 
difference :  in  affairs  of  the  imagination,  the  admired  object  is 
gifted  with  ail  those  qualities  wc  esteem,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  set  of  females  who  are  ever  ready  to  be- 
stow this  adnuralion  on  any  applicant  for  their  &vors  who  may 
not  be  strikingly  objectionable.  The  necessity  of  being  courted 
makaa  our  mx.  rather  too  much  disposed  to  admire  improper 
suitors." 
6 
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'*  Bat  how  do  jou  distingaiflh  affiurs  of  the  heart,  Charlotte, 
from  those  of  the  fancy  f 

'*  When  the  heart  takes  the  lead,  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  detect 
it  Sach  sentiments  generally  follow  long  intercourse,  and  op- 
portonities  of  judging  the  real  character.  They  are  the  only 
attachments  that  are  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  worldly  trials.*' 

"  Suppose  Emily  to  be  the  object  of  Colonel  Egerton's  pur- 
suit^ then,  sister,  in  what  manner  would  you  proceed  to  destroy 
the  influence  I  acknowledge  he  is  gaining  over  Jane  f 

'*  I  cannot  suppose  such  a  case,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  grarely ; 
and  then,  observing  that  her  sister  looked  as  if  she  required  an 
explanation,  she  continued — 

'*  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  forming  of  such  prin- 
ciples, and  such  a  taste,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  under  those 
principles,  that  I  feel  no  apprehension  Emily  will  ever  allow  her 
affections  to  be  ensnared  by  a  man  of  the  opinions  and  views 
of  Colonel  Egerton.  I  am  impressed  with  a  twofold  duty  in 
watching  the  feelings  of  my  charge.  She  has  so  much  single- 
ness of  heart,  such  real  strength  of  native  feeling,  that,  should 
an  improper  man  gain  possession  of  her  affections,  the  struggle 
between  her  duty  and  her  love  would  be  weighty  indeed  ;  and 
should  it  proceed  so  ikr  as  to  make  it  her  duty  to  love  an  un- 
worthy object,  I  am  sure  she  would  sink  under  it.  Emily 
would  die  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which  Jane  would 
only  awake  from  a  dream,  and  be  wretched." 

'- 1  thought  you  entertained  a  better  opinion  of  Jane,  sister," 
said  Lady  Moseley,  reproachfully. 

**  I  think  her  admirably  calculated  to  make  an  invaluable  wife 
and  mother;  but  she  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  her 
&ncy,  that  she  seldom  ^ves  her  heart  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing its  excellencies ;  and  again,  she  dwells  so  much  upon 
imaginary  perfections,  that  adulation  has  become  necessary  to 
her.  The  man  who  flatters  her  delicately,  will  be  sure  to  win 
her  esteem ;  and  every  woman  might  love  the  being  possessed 
of  the  qualities  she  will  not  &il  to  endow  him  with." 
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"  I  do  not  know  that  I  rightly  understand  how  you  would 
avert  all  these  sad  consequences  of  improvident  affections,**  said 
Lady  Moseley. 

"Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  I  would  first  implant  such 
opinions  as  would  lessen  the  danger  of  intercourse ;  and  as  for 
particular  attentions  from  improper  objects,  it  should  be  my 
care  to  prevent  them,  by  prohibiting,  or  rather  impeding,  the 
intimacy  which  might  give  rise  to  them.  And  least  of  all," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  friendly  smile,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  "  would  I  suffer  a  fear  of  being  impolite  to  endanger  the 
happiness  of  a  young  woman  intnisted  to  my  care." 


riiW^ 
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I'^iANTis,  will)  lalxucd  widi   the  .*ir<lor  of  , 
pleted  the  necessary  arrangeiiieiit.s  aiul  altei 
parsoiuiga.     Tke  linng  was  a  good  one ;  and, 
enabled  to  make  a  very  oonsideiable  aanual  a 
private  fortune  his  wife  bad  brought  him,  a 
had  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  for 
tera,  one  portion  of  which  was  immediately  se 
youthfbl 'couple  had  not  only  a  sufficient  but 
vision  for  their  station  in  life ;  and  they  cntei 
monial  duties  with  as  good  a  prospect  of  ha| 
of  this  world  can  give  to  health,  affection, 
Their  union  had  been  deferred  by  Doctor  Ivec 
established,  with  a  view  to  keep  him  under 
during  the  critical  period  of  his  first  impressi 
hood;  and  as  no  objection  now  remained,  o 
one  he  ever  felt  was  removed  by  the  proxindt; 
own  parish,  he  now  joyfully  united  the  lovers 
village  church,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  an< 
ate  relatives.     On  leaving  the  church,  Francis 
into  his  own  carriage,  which  conveyed  them  1 
dence,  amid  the  good  wishes  of  his  parishioner 
of  their  relatives  and  friends.     Doctor  and  Mi 
the  rectory,  to  the  sober  enjoyment  of  the  fell 

child!    while  th«  ha.ronftt.  anH  hi«  \aAv  fol*  a  n 
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carte-bianehe  to  make  a  provision  accordingly.  At  first,  he  inti- 
mated bis  intention  of  calling  on  Mr.  Benfield ;  bnt  he  finally 
settled  down,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the  before-men- 
tioned ladies,  into  writing  a  note  to  his  kinsman.  Lord  Chatter- 
ton,  whose  residence  was  then  in  London,  and  who  in  reply, 
after  expressing  his  sincere  regret  that  an  accident  wonld  pre- 
vent his  having  the  pleasure  of  attending,  stated  the  intention 
of  his  mother  and  two  sisters  to  pay  them  an  early  visit  of  con- 
gratulation, as  soon  as  his  own  health  would  allow  of  his  trav- 
elling. This  answer  arrived  only  the  day  preceding  that  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  and  at  the  very  moment  they  were  expecting 
his  lordship  in  proper  person. 

"  There,"  cried  Jane,  in  triumph,  "  I  told  yon  it  was  silly  to 
send  so  &r  on  so  sudden  an  occasion ;  now,  after  all,  what  is  to 
be  done  ? — it  will  be  so  awkward  when  Clara's  friends  call  to  see 
her — oh !  John,  John,  you  are  a  Marplot." 

"  Jenny,  Jenny,  you  are  a  make-plot,"  said  John,  coolly  taking 
up  his  hat  to  leave  the  room. 

**  Which  way,  my  son  ?"  said  the  baronet,  who  met  him  at 
the  door. 

"  To  the  Deanery,  sir,  to  try  to  get  Captain  Jarvis  to  act  as 
bridesmaid — 1  beg  his  pardon,  groomsman,  to-morrow — Chat- 
terton  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  can't  come." 

"  John !" 

"  Jenny  I" 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  Jane,  indignation  glowing  in  her  pretty 
face,  ^  that  if  Captain  Jarvis  is  to  be  an  attendant,  Clara  most 
excuse  my  acting.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  associated  with  Cap- 
tain Jarvis." 

**  John,"  said  his  mother,  with  digtiity,  "  your  trifling  is  un- 
seasonable ;  certainly  Colonel  E^rton  is  a  more  fitting  person 
on  every  account,  and  I  desire,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  you  ask  the  colonel." 

'*  Your  ladyship's  wishes  are  orders  to  me,"  said  John,  gayly 
kiMiag  hiB  hand  as  he  left  the  room. 
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The  colooel  was  but  too  happy  in  having  it  in  his  powei  to 
be  of  service  in  any  manner  to  a  gentleman  he  respected  as  much 
as  Mr.  Francis  Ives.  He  accepted  the  duty,  and  was  the  only 
person  present  at  the  ceremony  who  did  not  stand  within  the 
bonds  of  consanguinity  to  the  parties.  He  was  invited  by  the 
baronet  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  and  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  injunctions  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  her  daugh- 
ters,  to  return  immediately  with  an  account  of  the  dress  of  the 
bride,  and  with  other  important  items  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
invitation  was  accepted.  On  reaching  the  Hall,  Emily  retired 
immediately  to  her  own  room,  and  at  her  appearance  when  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  and  the  redness  of 
her  eyes  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  translation  of  a  com  ' 
panion  from  her  own  to  another  family  was  an  event,  however 
happy  in  itself,  not  unmingied  with  griefl  The  day,  however, 
passed  off  tolerably  well  for  people  who  are  expected  to  be  pre- 
meditatedly  happy,  and  when,  in  their  hearts,  they  are  really 
more  disposed  to  weep  than  to  laugh.  Jane  and  the  colonel  had 
most  of  the  conversation  to  themselves  during  diuner:  even  the 
joyous  and  thoughtless  John  wearing  his  gayety  in  a  less  grace- 
ful manner  than  usual.  He  was  actually  detected  by  his  aunt 
in  looking  with  moistened  eyes  at  the  vacant  chair  a  servant 
had,  from  habit,  placed  at  the  table,  in  a  spot  where  Clara  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit. 

'*  This  beef  is  not  done,  Saunders,''  said  the  baronet  to  his 
butler,  **  or  my  appetite  is  not  as  good  as  usual  to-day.  Colonel 
Egerton,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  sherry  ?" 

The  wine  w&s  drunk,  and  the  game  succeeded  the  beef;  but 
still  Sir  Edward  could  not  eat. 

**  How  glad  Clara  will  be  to  see  us  all  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row T'  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  ''your  new  housekeepers  delight  in 
their  first  efforts  in  entertaining  their  friends." 

Lady  Moseley  smiled  through  her  tears,  and,  turning  to  her 
husband,  said, ''  We  will  go  early,  my  dear,  that  we  may  see 
the  improvements  Francis  has  been  making,  before  we  dine.** 
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TLc  baronet  nodded  assent,  but  his  heart  was  too  full  tt>  speak ; 
and  apologizing  to  the  colonel  for  his  absence,  on  the  plea  of 
some  business  with  his  people,  he  left  the  room. 

All  this  time,  the  attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton  to  both  mother 
and  daughter  were  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  He  spoke  of 
Clara  as  if  his  office  of  groomsman  entitled  him  to  an  interest 
in  her  welfare ;  with  John  he  was  kind  and  sociable ;  and  even 
Mrs.  Wilson  acknowledged,  after  he  had  taken  his  leave,  that 
he  possessed  a  wonderful  faculty  of  making  himself  agreeable : 
and  she  began  to  think  that,  under  all  circumstances,  he  might 
possibly  prove  as  advantageous  a  connection  as  Jane  could  ex- 
pect to  form.  Had  any  one,  however,  proposed  him  as  a  hus- 
band for  Emily,  affection  would  have  quickened  her  judgment 
in  a  way  that  would  have  urged  her  to  a  very  different  decision. 

Soon  after  the  baronet  left  the  room,  a  iravelling-cftrriage, 
with  suitable  attendants,  drove  to  the  door.  The  sound  of  the 
wheels  drew  most  of  the  company  to  a  window.  "  A  baron's 
coronet !"  cried  Jane,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  liamess. 

"  The  Chattertons,"  echoed  her  brother,  running  out  of  the 
room  to  meet  them. 

The  mother  of  Sir  Edward  was  a  daughter  of  this  family,  and 
the  sister  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lord.  The  connec- 
tion had  always  been  kept  up  with  a  show  of  cordiality  between 
Sir  Edward  and  his  cousin,  although  their  manner  of  living  and 
habits  were  very  different.  The  baron  was  a  courtier  and  a 
placeman.  His  estates,  which  he  could  not  alienate,  produced 
about  ten  thousand  a  year,  but  the  income  he  could  and  did 
spend ;  and  the  high  perquisites  of  his  situation  under  govern- 
ment, amounting  to  as  much  more,  were  melted  away  year  after 
year,  without  making  the  provision  for  his  daughters  that  his 
duty  and  the  observance  of  his  promise  to  his  wife's  &ther  re- 
quired at  his  hands.  He  had  been  dead  about  two  years,  and 
his  son  found  himself  saddled  with  the  support  of  an  unjointured 
mother  and  unportioned  sisters.     Money  was  not  the  idol  the 
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yonng  lord  wDrshipped,  nor  even  pleasure.  He  was  affectionate 
to  his  siirvivinijf  i>firent,  and  his  first  act  was  to  settle,  during  his 
own  life,  two  thousand  a  year  on  her;  while  he  commenced  set- 
tinir  aside  as  much  more  for  each  of  his  sisters  annually.  This 
abridged  him  greatly  in  his  own  expenditures;  yet,  as  they 
made  but  one  family,  and  the  dowager  was  really  a  managing 
woman  in  more  senses  than  one,  they  made  a  very  tolerable 
figure.  The  son  was  anxious  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Moseley,  and  give  up  his  town-house,  for  at  least  a  tiriae ; 
but  his  mother  had  exclaimed,  with  something  like  horror,  at 
the  proposal — 

"  Chatterton,  would  you  give  it  up  at  the  moment  it  can  be 
of  the  most  use  to  us  f  *  and  she  threw  a  glance  at  her  daugh- 
ters that  would  have  discovered  her  motive  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
which  was  lost  on  her  son ;  he,  poor  soul,  thinking  she  found  it 
convenient  to  support  the  interest  he  had  been  making  for  the 
place  held  by  his  father — one  of  more  emolument  than  service, 
or  even  honor.  The  contending  parties  were  so  equally  matched, 
that  this  situation  was  kept,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  some  acquisition  of  interest  to  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants.  ITie  interest  of  the  peer,  however,  had  begun  to 
lose  ground  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  and  his  careful 
mother  saw  new  motives  for  activity  in  providing  for  her  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Wilson  herself  could  not  be  more  vigilant  in  exam- 
ining the  candidates  for  Emily's  fevors  than  was  the  dowager 
Lady  Chatterton  in  behalf  of  her  daughter.  It  is  true,  the  task 
of  the  former  lady  was  by  far  the  most  arduous,  for  it  involved 
8  study  of  character  and  development  of  principle ;  while  that 
of  the  latter  would  have  ended  with  the  footing  of  a  rent-roll, 
provided  it  contained  five  figures.  Sir  Edward's  was  well 
known  to  contain  that  number,  and  two  of  them  were  not 
ciphers.  Mr.  Benfield  was  rich,  and  John  Moseley  was  a  very 
agreeable  young  man.  "Weddings  are  the  season  of  love," 
thought  the  prudent  dowager,  "  and  Grace  is  extremely  pretty." 
Chatterton,  who  never  refused  his  mother  any  thing  irt  his 
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power  to  grant,  and  who  was  particularly  dntiful  when  a  visit  to 
Moseley  Hall  was  in  question,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
his  shoulder  was  well ;  and  they  had  left  town  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  thinking  to  be  in  time  for  all  the  gayeties,  if  not 
for  the  ceremony  itself. 

There  existed  but  little  similarity  between  the  persons  and 
manners  of  this  young  nobleman  and  the  baronet's  heir.  The 
beanty  of  Chatterton  was  almost  feminine.  His  skin,  his  color, 
his  eyes,  his  teeth,  were  such  as  many  a  belle  had  sighed  after ; 
and  his  manners  were  bashful  and  retiring.  Yet  an  intimacy 
had  commenced  between  the  boys  at  school,  which  ripened  into 
friendship  between  the  young  men  at  college,  and  had  been 
maintained  ever  since,  probably  as  much  from  the  contrarieties 
of  character  as  from  any  other  cause.  With  the  baron,  John 
was  more  sedate  than  ordinary ;  with  John,  Chatterton  found 
unusual  animation.  But  a  secret  chann  which  John  held  over 
the  young  peer  was  his  profound  respect  and  unvarying  affec- 
tion for  his  youngest  sister,  Emily.  This  was  common  ground  ; 
and  no  dreams  of  future  happiness,  no  visions  of  dawning  wealth, 
crossed- the  imagination  of  Chatterton,  in  which  Emily  was  not 
the  fairy  to  give  birth  to  the  one,  or  the  benevolent  dispenser 
of  the  hoards  of  the  other. 

The  arrival  of  this  family  was  a  happy  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sion which  hung  on  the  spirits  of  the  Moseleys,  and  their 
reception  marked  with  the  mild  benevolence  which  belonged 
to  the  nature  of  the  baronet,  and  that  impres$ement  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  manners  of  his  wife. 

The  honorable  Misses  Chatterton  were  both  handsome ;  but 
the  younger  was,  if  possible,  a  softened  picture  of  her  brother. 
There  was  the  same  retiring  bashfulness  and  the  same  sweetness 
of  temper  as  distinguished  the  baron,  and  Grace  was  the  pecu- 
liar favorite  of  Emily  Moseley.  Nothing  of  the  strained  or  sen- 
timental nature  which  so  often  characterizes  what  are  called 
female  friendships,  however,  had  crept  into  the  communications 
between  these  young  women.  Emily  loved  her  sisters  too  well 
5* 
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to  go  out  of  her  own  family  for  a  repository  of  her  griefs  or  a 
partaker  in  her  joys.  Had  her  life  been  checkered  with  such 
passions,  her  own  sisters  were  too  near  her  own  age  to  suffer 
her  to  think  of  a  confidence  in  which  the  holy  ties  of  natural 

m 

affection  did  not  give  a  claim  to  a  participation.  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  found  it  necessary  to  give  her  charge  very  different  views 
on  many  subjects  from  those  which  Jane  and  Clara  had  been 
suffered  to  imbibe  of  themselves ;  but  in  no  degree  had  she  im- 
pured  the  obligations  of  filial  piety  or  family  concord.  Emily 
was,  if  any  thing,  more  respectful  to  her  parents,  more  affec- 
tionate to  her  friends,  than  any  of  her  connections ;  for  in  her 
the  warmth  of  natural  feeling  was  heightened  by  an  unvarying 
sense  of  duty. 

In  Grace  Chatterton  she  found,  in  many  respects,  a  temper 
and  taste  resembling  her  own.  She  therefore  loved  her  better 
than  others  who  had  equally  general  claims  on  her  partiality, 
and  as  such  a  friend  she  now  received  her  with  cordial  and 
sincere  affection. 

Jane,  who  had  not  felt  satisfied  with  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  disposal  of  her  sympathies,  and  had  long  felt  a 
restlessness  that  prompted  her  to  look  abroad  for  a  confiding 
spirit  to  whom  to  coomiunicate  her — secrets  she  had  none  that 
delicacy  would  suffer  her  to  reveal,  but  to  communicate  her — 
crude  opinions  and  reflections,  had  early  selected  Catherine 
for  this  person.  Catherine,  however,  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
trial  For  a  short  time  the  love  of  heraldry  kept  them  together ; 
but  Jane,  finding  her  companion's  gusto  limited  to  the  charms 
of  the  coronet  and  supporters  chiefly,  abandoned  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  was  actually  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  candidate 
for  the  vacant  station  as  Colonel  Egerton  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  really  delicate  female  mind  shrinks  from  the  ex- 
posure of  its  love  to  the  other  sex ;  and  Jane  began  to  be  less 
-anxious  to  form  a  connection  which  woidd  either  violate  the 
sensibility  of  her  nature,  or  lead  to  treachery  to  her  friend. 

*'T  T^ff^  extren^ely.  Lady  Moseby,**  said  the  dowager,  as 
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llicj  entered  the  drawing-room,  **  that  the  accident  which  befell 
Chatterton  should  have  kept  us  until  it  was. too  late  for  the  cere- 
mony ;  we  made  it  a  point  to  hasten  with  our  congratulations, 
however,  as  soon  as  Astley  Cooper  thought  it  safe  for  him  to 
travel." 

*'I  feel  indebted  for  your  kindness,"  i*eplied  the  smiling 
hostess ;  **  we  are  always  happy  to  have  our  friends  around  us, 
and  none  more  than  yourself  and  family.  We  were  fortunate 
in  finding  a  friend  to  supply  your  son's  place,  in  order  that  the 
young  people  might  go  to  the  altar  in  a  proper  manner.  Lady 
Chatterton,  allow  me  to  present  our  friend,  Colonel  Egerton" — 
adding,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  little  emphasis,  *'  heir  to  Sir 
Edgar." 

The  colonel  bowed  gracefully,  and  the  dowager  dropped  a 
hasty  courtesy  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech ;  but  a  lower 
bend  followed  the  closing  remark,  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  was 
thrown  in  quest  of  her  daughters,  as  if  she  instinctively  wished 
to  bring  them  into  what  the  sailors  term  **  the  line  of  battle." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  following  morning,  Emily  and  Grace,  declining  the  invi- 
tation to  join  the  colonel  and  John  in  their  nsnal  rides,  walked 
to  the  nectory,  accompanied  hy  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Chatterton. 
The  ladies  felt  a  desire  to  witness  the  happitiess  that  they  so 
well  kiiew  reigned  in  the  rectory,  for  Francis  had  promised  his 
&ther  to  drive  Clara  over  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Emily 
longed  to  see  Clara,  from  whom  it  appeared  that  she  had  been 
already  separated  a  month.  Uer  impatience  as  they  approached 
the  house  hnrried  her  ahead  of  her  companions,  who  waited  the 
more  sober  gait  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  entered  the  parlor  at  the 
rectory  without  meeting  any  one,  glowing  with  exercise^  h^r 
hair  fidling  over  her  shoulders,  released  from  the  confinement  of 
the  hat  she  had  thrown  down  hastily  as  she  reached  the  door. 
In  the  room  there  stood  a  gentleman  in  deep  black,  with  his 
back  toward  the  entrance,  intent  on  a  book,  and  she  naturally 
concluded  it  was  Francis. 

"  Where  is  dear  Clara,  Frank  ?"  cried  the  beautiful  girl,  lay- 
ing her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

The  gentleman  turned  suddenly,  and  presented  to  her  as- 
tonished gaze  the  well-remembered  countenance  of  the  young 
man  whose  parent's  death  was  not  likely  to  be  foi^otten  at 
B . 

'*  I  thought,  sir,"  said  Emily,  almost  sinking  with  confusion, 
*'that  Mr.  Francis  Ives" — 

**  Your  brother  has  not  yet  arrived.  Miss  Moseley,''  simply 
replied  the  stranger,  who  felt  for  her  embarrassment.  **  But  I 
will  immediately  acquaint  Mrs.  Ives  with  your  visit."  Bowing, 
he  delicately  left  the  room. 
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Emily,  who  felt  greatly  relieved  by  his  manner,  immediately 
confined  her  hair  in  its  proper  bounds,  and  had  recovered  her 
composure  by  the  time  her  aunt  and  friends  joined  her.  She 
Iiad  not  time  to  mention  the  incident,  and  laugh  at  her  own 
precipitation,  when  the  rector's  wife  came  into  the  room. 

Chatterton  and  his  sister  were  both  known  to  Mi's.  Ives,  and 
both  were  favorites.  She  was  pleased  to  see  them ;  and,  after 
reproaching  the  brother  with  compelling  her  son  to  ask  a  favor 
of  a  comparative  stranger,  she  turned  to  Emily,  and  smilin^y 
said — 

**  You  found  the  paHor  occupied,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Ye^,"  fsaid  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing ;  "  I  suppose  Mr. 
Denbigh  told  you  of  my  heedlessness." 

"  He  told  me  of  your  attention  in  calling  so  soon  to  inquire 
after  Clara,  but  said  nothing  more."  A  servant  just  then  telling 
her  Francis  wished  to  sec  her,  she  excused  herself  and  with- 
drew. In  the  door  she  met  Mr.  Denbigh,  Avho  made  way  for 
her,  saying,  "  Your  son  has  arnve<l,  ma'am ;"  and  in  an  easy  but 
respectful  manner  he  took  his  place  among  the  guests,  no  intro- 
duction passing,  and  none  seeming  necessary.  His  misfortunes 
appeared  to  have  made  him  acquainted  with  Mi-s.  Wilson,  and 
his  strikingly  ingenuous  manner  won  insensibly  on  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  heard  him.  Every  thing  was  natural,  yet 
every  thing  was  softened  by  education ;  and  the  little  party  in 
the  rector's  parlor  in  fifteen  minutes  felt  as  if  they  had  known 
him  for  years.  The  doctor  and  his  son  now  joined  them.  Clara 
had  not  come,  but  she  was  looking  forward  in  delightful  expec- 
tation of  to-morrow,  and  wished  greatly  for  Emily  as  a  guest  at 
the  new  abode.  This  pleasure  Mrs.  Wilson  promised  she  should 
have  as  soon  as  they  had  got  over  the  hurry  of  their  visit.  "  Our 
friends,"  she  added,  turning  to  Grace,  "  will  overlook  the  nicer 
]>unctilioB  of  ceremony,  where  sisterly  regard  calls  for  the  dis- 
charge of  more  important  duties.  Clara  needs  the  society  of 
Emily  just  now." 

'* Certainly,"  said  Grace,  mildly;  ^I  hope  no  nseleaa  ceie- 
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monj  on  the  part  of  Emily  would  prevent  her  manifesting 
natural  attachment  to  her  sister — I  should  feel  hurt  at  her  not 
entertaining  a  better  opinion  of  us  than  to  suppose  so  for  a 
moment'* 

"  This,  young  ladies,  is  the  real  feeling  to  keep  alive  esteem,*' 
cried  the  doctor,  gayly.  **  Go  on,  and  say  and  do  nothing  of 
which  either  can  disapprove,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of 
duty,  and  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  losiug  a  friend  that  is 
worth  keeping." 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson  arrived 
at  the  rectory ;  and  the  time  stole  away  insensibly  in  free  and 
friendly  communications.  Denbigh  had  joined  modestly,  and 
with  the  degree  of  interest  a  stranger  might  be  supposed  to  feel, 
in  the  occurrences  of  a  circle  to  which  he  was  nearly  a  stranger. 
There  was  at  times  a  slight  display  of  awkwardness,  however, 
about  both  him  and  Mi-s.  Ives,  for  which  Mrs.  Wilson  easily  ac- 
counted by  recollections  of  his  recent  loss,  and  the  scene  they 
had  all  witnessed  in  that  very  room.  This  embarrassment  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
cari'iage,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  leave. 

"  I  like  this  Mr.  Denbigh  greatly,"  said  Lord  Chatterton,  as 
they  drove  from  the  door;  "there  is  something  strikingly  natu- 
ral and  winning  in  his  manner." 

"  In  his  matter,  too,  judging  of  the  little  we  have  seen  of 
him,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Who  is  he,  ma'am  ?" 

"  I  rather  suspect  he  is  some  way  related  to  Mrs.  Ives.  Her 
staying  from  Bolton  to-day  must  be  owing  to  Mr.  Denbigh ; 
and,  as  the  doctor  has  just  gone,  he  must  be  near  enough  to 
them  to  be  neither  wholly  neglected  nor  yet  a  tax  upon  theit 
politeness.     I  rather  wonder  he  did  not  go  with  them." 

« I  heard  him  tell  Francis,"  remarked  £mily,  "  that  he  could 
not  think  of  intruding,  and  he  insisted  on  Mrs.  Ives*s  going,  but 
she  had  employments  to  keep  her  at  home." 

The  carriage  soon  reached  an  angle  in  the  road  where  the 
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bicrhways  between  Bolton  Castle  and  Moselej  Hall  intei'ftected 
eacb  otber,  at  a  point  on  the  estate  of  tbe  former.  Mrs.  Wilson 
stopped  a  raoment  to  inquire  aftcr'an  aged  pensioner,  wbo  bad 
lately  met  with  a  loss  in  business,  wbich  she  was  fearful  must 
have  greatly  distressed  him.  In  crossing  a  ford  in  the  little 
river  between  his  cottage  and  the  market-town,  the  stream, 
which  had  been  swollen  unexpectedly  higher  than  usual  by 
heavy  rains,  had  swept  away  his  horse  and  cart  loaded  with  the 
entire  produce  of  his  small  field,  and  with  much  difficulty  he 
had  saved  even  his  own  life.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  had  it  in 
her  power  until  this  moment  to  inquire  particularly  into  the 
affair,  or  to  offer  the  relief  she  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  on 
proper  objects.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  found  Hum- 
phreys in  high  spirits,  showing  his  delighted  grandchildren  a 
new  cart  and  horse  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  exultingly 
pointing  out  the  excellent  qualities  of  both.  He  ceased  talking 
on  the  approach  of  the  party,  and  at  the  request  of  his  ancient 
benefactress  he  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  affair. 

"And  where  did  you  get  this  new  cart  and  horse,  Hum- 
phreys f  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  he  had  ended. 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  went  up  to  the  castle  to  see  the  steward,  and 
Mr.  Martin  just  mentioned  ipy  loss  to  LfOrd  Pendennyss,  ma^am, 
and  my  lord  ordered  me  this  cart,  ma^am,  and  this  noble  horse, 
and  twenty  golden  guineas  into  the  bargain,  to  put  me  on  my 
legs  again.     God  bless  him  for  it,  forever !" 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  his  lordship,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
thoughtfully.     "  I  did  not  know  he  was  at  the  castle." 

"  He's  gone,  already,  madam.  The  servants  told  me  that  he 
just  called  to  see  the  earl,  on  his  way  to  LfOn'on ;  but,  finding 
heM  went  a  few  days  agone  to  Ireland,  my  lord  went  for  Lon'on, 
without  stopping  the  night  even.  Ah!  madam,"  continued 
the  old  man,  who  stood  leaning  on  a  stick,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  "  he's  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor ;  his  8er\'ant8  say  he 
gives  thousands  every  year  to  the  poor  who  are  in  want :  he 
is  mtan  rich,  too— some  people  say  much  richer  and  more  great 
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like  than  the  earl  himself,  rin  sure  1  have  need  to  bleas  him 
every  day  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  mournfnlly  as  she  wished  Hnraphreys 
good  day,  and  put  np  her  purse,  finding  the  old  man  so  well 
provided  for ;  a  display  or  competition  in  charity  never  entering 
into  her  svstem  of  benevolence. 

"  His  lordship  is  munificent  in  his  bounty,"  said  Emily,  as 
they  drove  from  the  door. 

"Does  it  not  savor  of  thooghtlessness  to  bestow  so  much 
where  he  can  know  so  little?"  Lord  Chatterton  ventured  to 
inquire. 

"  He  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  as  old  Humphreys  says,  main 
rich ;  but  the  son  of  the  old  man,  and  the  father  of  these  chil- 
dren, is  a  soldier  in  the ^th  dragoons,  of  which  the  earl  is 

colonel,  and  that  accounts  to  me  for  his  liberality" — recollect- 
ing, with  a  sigh,  the  feelings  which  had  drawn  lier  out  of  the 
usual  circle  of  her  charities  in  the  case  of  the  same  man. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Lord  Pendennyss,  aunt  ?" 

"  Never,  my  dear.  He  has  been  much  abroad,  but  my  letters 
were  filled  with  his  pndses,  and  I  confess  my  disappointment  is 
great  in  not  seeing  him  on  this  visit  to  Lord  Bolton,  who  is  his 
relation ;  but,"  fixing  her  eyes  thoughtfully  on  her  niece,  "  we 
shall  meet  in  London  this  winter,  I  trust" 

As  she  spoke,  a  cloud  passed  over  her  features,  and  she  con- 
tinued much  absorbed  in  thought  for  the  remainder  of  their 
drive. 

Greneral  Wilson  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  and  he  commanded 
the  very  regiment  now  held  by  Lord  Pendennyss.  In  an  ex- 
carsion  near  the  British  camp  he  had  been  rescued  from  cap- 
tivity, if  not  from  death,  by  a  gallant  and  timely  interference  of 
this  young  nobleman,  then  in  command  of  a  troop  in  the  same 
corps.  He  had  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  his  wife  in  his 
letters,  and  from  that  day  Ms  correspondence  was  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  bravery  and  goodness  to  the  soldiery  of  his 
young  comrade.     When  he  fell^  he  had  been  supported  from 
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the  field  by,  and  he  acttiftllj  died  in  t]ie  arms  of,  the  young 
peer.  A  letter  announcing  his  death  had  been  received  by  his 
i^idow  from  the  earl  himself,  and  the  tender  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  her  husband  had  taken  a  deep 
hold  on  her  affections.  All  the  circumstances  together  threw 
an  interest  aronnd  him  that  had  made  Mrs.  Wilson  almost  en- 
tertain the  romantic  wish  he  might  be  found  worthy  and  dis- 
posed to  solicit  the  hand  of  Emily.  Her  anxious  inqniries  into 
liis  character  had  been  attended  with  siich  answers  as  flattered 
her  wishes ;  but  the  military  duties  of  the  earl,  or  his  private 
affairs,  had  never  allowed  a  meeting :  and  she  was  now  com- 
pelled to  look  forward  to  what  John  laughingly  termed  their 
1^  inter  campaign,  as  the  only  probable  place  where  she  conld 
bo  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  owed 
so  mnch,  and  whose  name  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
tender  though  must  melancholy  recollections  of  her  life. 

Colonel  Egerton,  who  now  appeared  to  be  almost  domesti- 
cated in  the  family,  was  again  of  the  party  at  dinner,  to  the  no 
small  satisfaction  of  the  dowager,  who  from  proper  inqniries  in 
the  course  of  the  day  had  learned  that  Sir  Edgar's  heir  was 
likely  to  hare  the  necessary  number  of  figures  in  the  sum  total 
of  his  rental.  While  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  that  after- 
noon, she  made  an  attempt  to  bring  her  eldest  daughter  and 
the  elegant  soldier  together  over  a  chess-board — a  game  the 
young  lady  had  been  required  to  learn  because  it  was  one  at 
which  a  gentleman  could  be  kept  longer  than  any  other  without 
having  his  attention  drawn  away  by  any  of  those  straggling 
charms  which  might  be  travelling  a  drawing-room  ^'seeking 
whom  they  may  devour."  It  was  also  a  game  admirably  snited 
to  the  display  of  a  beautiful  hand  and  arm.  But  the  mother 
had  for  a  long  time  been  puzzled  to  discover  a  way  of  bringing 
in  the  foot  also,  the  young  lady  being  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  that  portion  of  the  frame.  In  vain  her  daugh- 
ter hinted  at  dancing,  an  amusement  of  which  she  was  passion- 
ately fond.     The  wary  mother  knew  too  well  the  effects  of  coiir* 
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centrated  force  to  listen  to  the  soggeslion :  dancing  might  do 
for  every  manager,  but  she  prided  herself  in  acting  ^i  masse,  like 
Napoleon,  whose  tactics  consisted  in  overwhelming  by  aniting 
his  forces  on  a  given  point.  After  many  experiments  in  her 
own  person,  she  endeavored  to  improve  Catharine*s  manner  of 
sitting,  and  by  dint  of  twisting  and  turning  she  contrived  that 
her  pretty  foot  and  ankle  should  be  thrown  forward  in  a  way 
that  the  eye,  dropping  from  the  move,  should  unavoidably  rest 
on  this  beauteous  object ;  giving,  as  it  were,  a  Scylla  and  Oha- 
rybdis  to  her  daughter's  charms. 

John  Moseley  was  the  first  person  on  whom  she  undertook 
to  try  the  effect  of  her  invention ;  and,  after  comfortably  seat- 
ing the  parties,  she  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  to  watch  the 
effect. 

"  Check  to  your  king.  Miss  Chatterton,"  cried  John,  early  in 
the  game — and  the  young  lady  thrust  out  her  foot.  "  Check 
to  your  king,  Mr.  Moseley,**  echoed  the  damsel,  and  John^s  eyes 
wandered  from  hand  to  foot  and  foot  to  hand.  *'  Check  king 
and  queen,  sir." — "  Check-mate." — "  Did  you  speak  ?"  said  John. 
Looking  up,  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  dowager  fixed  on  him  in 
triumph.  "  Oh,  ho !"  said  the  young  man,  internally,  "  Mother 
Chatterton,  are  you  playing  too  ?"  and,  coolly  taking  up  his  hat, 
he  walked  off,  nor  could  they  ever  get  him  seated  at  the  game 
again. 

'^  You  beat  me  too  easily,  Miss  Chatterton,"  he  would  say 
when  pressed  to  play;  "before  I  have  time  to  look  up,  it's 
*  Check-mate'— excuse  me." 

The  dowager  next  settled  down  into  a  more  covert  attack 
through  Grace;  but  here  she  had  two  to  contend  with:  her 
own  forces  rebelled,  and  the  war  had  been  protracted  to  the 
present  hour  with  varied  success,  and  at  least  without  any  ma- 
terial captures,  on  one  side. 

Colonel  Egerton  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  dangerous  un- 
pertaking  with  the  indifference  of  foolhardiness.  The  game  was 
played  with  tolerable  ability  by  both  parties ;  but  no  emotions. 
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no  absence  of  mind,  could  be  dixcoverod  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Feet  and  bands  were  in  motion ;  still  the  colonel 
played  as  well  as  usual ;  he  had  answers  for  all  Jane's  qnestions, 
and  smiles  for  bia  partner;  but  no  check-mate  conid  she  obtain 
until,  wilfully  throwing  away  nn  advantage,  he  suffered  the  lady 
to  win  the  game.  The  dowager  was  satisfied  nothing  could  be 
done  with  the  colonel. 


11^  PRSCAUTION. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  first  carriages  that  rolled  over  the  lawn  to  Bolton  par- 
sonage, on  the  succeeding  day,  were  those  of  the  baronet  and 
his  sister ;  the  latter  in  advance. 

"  There,  Francis,"  cried  Emily,  who  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  him  to  remove  some  slight  obstruction  to  her  alighting — 
"  thank  you,  thank  you ;  that  will  do." 

In  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  extended  arms  of  Clara. 
After  pressing  each  other  to  their  bosoms  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  Emily  looked  up,  with  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye,  and 
first  noticed  the  form  of  Denbigh,  who  was  modestly  withdraw- 
ing, as  if  unwilling  to  intrude  on  such  pure  and  domestic  feel- 
ings as  the  sisters  were  betraying,  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  witness.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane,  followed  by  Miss  Chatter- 
ton,  now  entered,  and  cordial  salutes  and  greetings  flowed  upon 
Clara  from  her  various  friends. 

The  baronet^s  coach  reached  the  door ;  it  contained  himself 
and  wife,  Mr.  Bentield,  and  Lady  Chatterton.  Clara  stood  on 
the  portico  of  the  building,  ready  to  receive  them ;  her  face  all 
smiles,  and  tears,  and  blushes,  and  her  arm  locked  in  that  of 

Emilv: 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  abode,  Mrs.  Francis."  Lady 
Moseley  forgot  her  form,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  pressed 
her  daughter  with  ardor  to  her  bosom. 

"  Clara,  my  love !"  said  the  baronet,  hastily  wiping  bis  eyes, 
and  succeeding  his  wife  in  the  embrace  of  their  child.  He 
kissed  her,  and,  pressing  Francis  by  the  hand,  walked  into  the 
house  in  silence. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  the  dowager,  as  she  saluted  her  cousin, 
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"all  looks  comfortable  and  genteel  here,  upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
Ives :  grapery — hot-houses— -every  thing  in  good  style,  too ;  and 
Sir  Edward  tells  me  the  living  is  worth  a  good  five  hundred  a 
year." 

"So,  girl,  I  suppose  you  expect  a  kiss,"  siiid  Mr.  Benfield, 
who  ascended  the  steps  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  "  Kissing 
has  gone  much  out  of  fashion  lately.  I  remember,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  my  friend  Lord  Gosford,  in  the  year  fifty-^ight,  that  all 
the  maids  and  attendants  were  properly  sahited  in  order.  The 
lady  Juliana  was  quite  young  then — not  more  than  fifteen;  it 
was  there  I  got  my  first  salute  from  her — but — so — kiss  me." 
After  which  he  continued,  as  they  went  into  the  house :  "  Mar- 
rying in  that  day  was  a  serious  business.  You  might  visit  a 
lady  a  dozen  times  before  yon  could  get  a  sight  of  her  naked 
hand.  Who's  that?"  stopping  short,  and  looking  earnestly  at 
Denbigh,  who  now  approached  them. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  Clara ;  "  my  uncle,  Mr.  Benfield." 

"  Did  you  ever  know,  sir,  a  gentleman  of  your  name,  who  sat 
in  the  Parliament  of  this  realm  in  the  year  sixty  ?"  Mr.  Benfield 
abruptly  asked,  as  soon  as  the  civilities  of  the  introduction  were 
exchanged.     "  You  don't  look  much  like  hinL" 

"  That  was  rather  before  my  day,  sir,"  said  Denbigh,  with  a 
smile,  respectfully  ofiering  to  relieve  Clara,  who  supported  him 
on  one  side,  while  Emily  held  his  arm  on  the  other. 

The  old  gentleman  was  particularly  averse  to  strangers,  and 
Emily  waa  in  terror  lest  he  should  say  something  rude ;  but^ 
after  examining  Denbigh  again  from  head  to  foot,  he  took  the 
ot&red  arm,  and  coolly  replied — 

"  True,  very  true ;  that  was  sixty  years  ago ;  yon  can  hardly 
recollect  as  long.  Ah !  Mr.  Denbigh,  times  are  sadly  altered 
since  my  youth.  People  who  were  then  glad  to  ride  on  a  pil- 
lion now  drive  their  coaches ;  men  who  thought  ale  a  luxury, 
drink  their  pcM-t ;  ay  I  and  those  who  went  barefoot  must  have 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  too.  Luxury,  sir,  and  the  love  of 
ease,  will  ruin  this  mighty  empire.     Corruption  haa  taken  hold 
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of  every  thing ;  the  minii^rj  bay  the  members,  the  members 
buy  the  ministry ;  every  thing  is  bought  and  sold.  Now,  sir, 
in  the  Parliament  in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat,  there  was 
a  knot  of  us,  as  upright  as  posts,  sir.  My  Lord  Gosford  was  one, 
and  Greneral  Denbigh  was  another,  although  I  can^t  say  he  was 
much  a  &vorite  with  me.  You  do  not  look  in  the  least  like 
him.     How  was  he  related  to  you,  sirf 

^*  He  was  my  grand&ther,"  replied  Denbigh,  looking  pleasantly 
at  Emily,  as  if  to  tell  her  he  understood  the  character  of  her  uncle. 

Had  the  old  man  continued  his  speech  an  hour  longer,  Den- 
bigh would  not  have  complained.  They  had  stopped  while 
talking,  and  he  thus  became  confronted  with  the  beautiful  figure 
that  supported  the  other  arm.  Denbigh  contemplated  in  admi- 
ration the  varying  countenance  which  now  blushed  with  appre- 
hension, and  now  smiled  in  affection,  or  even  vdth  an  archer  ex- 
pression, as  her  uncle  proceeded  in  his  harangue  on  the  times. 
But  all  felicity  in  this  world  has  an  end,  as  well  as  misery. 
Denbigh  retained  the  recollection  of  that  speech  long  after  Mr. 
Benfield  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  parlor,  though  for  his 
life  he  could  not  recollect  a  word  he  had  said. 

The  Haughtons,  the  Jarvises,  and  a  few  more  of  their  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  arrived,  and  the  parsonage  had  a  busy  air ; 
but  John,  who  had  undertaken  to  drive  Grace  Chatterton  in 
his  own  phaeton,  was  yet  absent.  Some  little  anxiety  had  be- 
gun to  be  manifested,  when  he  appeared,  dashing  through  the 
gates  at  a  great  rate,  and  vnth  the  skill  of  a  member  of  the  four- 
in-hand. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  b^pin  to  be  seriously  uneasy,  and  she 
was  about  to  speak  to  her  son  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  as  they 
came  in  sight ;  but  now  her  fears  vanished,  and  she  could  only 
suppose  that  a  desire  to  have  Grace  alone  could  keep  one  whu 
had  the  reputation  of  a  Jehu  so  much  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party.     She  met  them  in  great  spirits,  crying, 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Moseley,  I  began  to  think  you  had 
taken  the  road  to  Scotland,  you  staid  so  long.*^ 
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**  Your  daughter,  my  Lady  Chatterton,"  said  John,  pithily, 
**  would  go  to  Scotland  neither  with  me  nor  any  other  man,  or 
I  am  greatly  deceived  in  her  character.  Clara,  my  sister,  how 
do  you  dof  He  saluted  the  bride  with  great  warmth  and  af- 
fection. 

**  But  what  detained  you,  Moseley  ?"  inquired  the  mother. 

"  One  of  the  horses  was  restive,  and  he  broke  the  hamesa. 
We  merely  stopped  in  the  village  while  it  was  mended." 

**  And  how  did  Grace  behave  ?"  asked  Emily,  laughing. 

^*  Oh,  a  thonsand  times  better  than  you  would,  sister ;  as  she 
always  does,  and  like  an  angel.'^ 

The  only  point  in  dispute  between  Emily  and  her  brother 
was  her  want  of  faith  in  his  driving;  while  poor  Grace,  natu- 
rally timid,  and  im  willing  to  oppose  any  one,  particularly  the 
gentleman  who  then  held  the  reins,  had  governed  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  be  silent  and  motionless.  Indeed,  she  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  had  she  wished  it,  so  great  was  his  impetuosity 
of  character ;  and  John  felt  flattered  to  a  degree  of  which  he 
was  himself  unconscious.  Self-complacency,  aided  by  the  merit, 
the  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  young  lady  herself,  might 
have  led  to  the  very  results  her  mother  so  anxiously  wished  to 
produce,  had  that  mother  been  satisfied  with  letting  things  take 
their  course.     But  managers  very  generally  overdo  their  work. 

"  Grace  is  a  good  girl,"  said  her  gratified  mother ;  "  and  you 
fonnd  her  very  valiant,  Mr  Moseley  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  brave  as  Caesar,"  answered  John,  carelessly,  in  a  way 
that  was  not  quite  free  from  irony. 

Grace,  whose  burning  cheek  showed  but  too  plainly  that 
praise  from  John  Moseley  was  an  incense  too  powerful  for  her 
resistance,  now  sank  back  behind  some  of  the  company  endeav- 
oring to  conceal  the  tears  that  almost  gushed  from  her  eyes, 
Denbigh  was  a  silent  spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  and  he  now 
considerately  observed,  that  he  had  lately  seen  an  improvement 
which  would  obviate  the  difficulty  Mr.  Moseley  had  experi- 
enced.    John  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  they  were  soon  en- 
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gaged  in  the  discassion  of  ear^s  and  buckles,  when  the  tilbury 
of  Colonel  Egerton  drove  to  the  door,  containing  himself  and 
his  fnend,  the  captain. 

The  bride  undoubtedly  received  congratulations  that  day 
more  sincere  than  those  which  were  now  offered,  but  none 
were  delivered  in  a  more  graceful  and  insinunting  manner  than 
the  compliments  which  fell  from  Colonel  Egerton.  He  passed 
round  the  room,  speaking  to  his  acquaintances,  until  he  arrived 
at  the  chair  of  Jane,  who  was  seated  next  her  aunt.  Here  he 
stopped,  and,  glancing  his  eje  round,  and  saluting  with  bows 
and  smiles  the  remainder  of  the  party,  he  appeared  fixed  at  the 
centre  of  all  attraction. 

**  There  is  a  gentJeman  I  think  I  have  never  seen  before,"  he 
observed  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  casting  his  eyes  on  DenUgh,  whose 
back  was  towaixi  him,  in  discourse  with  Mr.  Benfield. 

^*  It  ivS  Mr.  Denbigh,  of  whom  you  heard  us  speak,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wilson.  W^hile  she  spoke,  Denbigh  faced  them.  Egerton 
started  as  he  caught  a  view  of  his  fiice,  and  seemed  to  gaze  on 
the  countenance  which  was  open  to  his  inspection  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  showed  an  interest  of  some  kind,  but  of  a  nature 
that  was  inexplicable  to  Mrs.  Wilaoo,  whp  was  t\^  only  observer 
of  this  singular  recognitioin ;  for  such  it  evidently  was.  All  was 
now  natural  in  the  colonel  ior  thie  moment ;  his  color  sensibly 
changed,  and  there  waa  an  (sxpreasion  of  doubt  in  his  fiice.  It 
might  be  fear,  it  might  be  korror>  it  might  be  a  strong  aversion ; 
it  clearly  was  not  love.  Emily  sat  by  her  aunt,  and  Denbigh 
approached  them,  making  a  cheerful  remark.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  colonel  to  avoid  him  bad  he  wished  it,  and  he  kept  hb 
ground.  Mrs.  Wilson  though|t  she  would  try  tlie  experiment 
of  an  introduction. 

"  Colonel  Egerton — Mr.  Denbigh." 

Both  gentlemen  bowed,  but  nothing  strikiB^  was  seen  in  the 
deportment  of  either.  The  colonel,  who  was  not  exactly  at 
ease,  said  hastily — 

'*  Mr.  Denbigh  is  or  k^  h^m  in  the  aryny,  I  believe." 
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Denbigh  was  now  taken  by  surprise  in  his  tnm.  He  cast  a 
look  on  Egerton  of  fixed  and  settled  meaning ;  then  carelesslj 
obserred,  but  still  as  if  requiring  an  answer — 

^  I  am  Tct ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  had  the  pleasnre 
of  meeting  with  Colonel  Egerton  on  service." 

*'  Your  countenance  is  familiar,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel,  cold- 
ly ;  ^  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  though  one  sees  so  many  strange  faces  in 
a  campaign,  that  they  come  and  go  like  shadows." 

He  then  changed  the  conversation.  It  was  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  either  gentleman  entirely  recovered  his  ease,  and 
many  days  elapsed  ere  any  thing  like  intercourse  passed  be- 
tween them.  The  colonel  attached  himself  during  this  visit  to 
Jane,  with  occasional  notices  of  the  Misses  Jan'is,  who  began  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  uneasiness  at  the  decided  preference  he 
showed  to  a  lady  they  now  chose  to  look  upon,  in  some  meas- 
ure, as  a  rival. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  charge,  on  the  other  hand,  were  enter- 
tained by  the  conversation  of  Chatterton  and  Denbigh,  relieved 
by  occasional  sallies  from  the  lively  John.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  person  and  manners  of  Denbigh  that  insensibly 
attracted  those  whom  chance  threw  in  his  way.  His  face  was 
not  strikingly  handsome,  but  it  was  noble ;  and  when  he  smiled, 
or  was  much  animated,  it  invariably  communicated  a  spark  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  beholder.  His  figure  was  faultless ; 
his  air  and  manner,  if  less  easy  than  those  of  Colonel  Egerton, 
were  more  sincere  and  ingenuous;  his  breeding  was  clearly 
higher;  his  respect  for  others  rather  bordering  on  the  old 
school.  But  in  his  voice  there  existed  a  charm  which  would 
make  him,  when  he  spoke,  to  a  female  ear,  almost  resistless :  it 
was  soft,  deep,  melodious,  and  winning. 

**  Baronet,"  said  the  rector,  looking  with  a  smile  toward  his 
son  and  daughter,  **  I  love  to  see  my  children  happy,  and  Mrs. 
Ives  threatens  a  divorce  if  I  go  on  in  the  manner  I  have  com- 
menced.    She  says  I  desert  her  for  Bolton." 
6 
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**  Why,  doctor,  if  our  wives  conspire  against  as,  and  prevent 
our  enjoying  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea  with  Clara,  or  a  glass  of 
wine  with  Frank,  we  most  call  in  the  higher  authorities  as  um- 
pires.    What  say  you,  sister?    Is  a  parent  to  desert  his  child  in 
any  case  f 

**  My  opinion  is,*'  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  smile,  yet  speaking 
with  emphasis,  **  that  a  parent  is  not  to  desert  a  child,  in  any 
case  or  in  any  manner." 

^Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Moseleyf  cried  the  good- 
hnmored  baronet. 

''  Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Chatterton  f '  echoed  John,  who 
had  just  taken  a  seat  by  Grace,  when  her  mother  approached 
them. 

^  I  hear  it,  but  do  not  see  the  application,  Mr.  Moseley.** 

'*  No,  my  lady  I  Why,  there  is  the  honorable  Miss  Chatter- 
ton  almost  dying  to  play  a  game  of  her  fiivorite  chess  with  Mr. 
Denbigh.  She  has  beaten  us  all  but  him,  and  her  triumph  will 
not  be  complete  until  she  has  him,  too,  at  her  feet'' 

And  as  Denbigh  politely  offered  to  meet  the  challenge,  the 
board  was  produced,  and  the  parties  were  seated.  Lady  Chat- 
terton stood  leaning  over  her  daughter's  chair — with  a  view, 
however,  to  prevent  any  of  those  consequences  she  was  gen- 
erally fond  of  seeing  result  from  this  amusement ;  every  meas- 
ure taken  by  this  prudent  mother  being  literally  governed  by 
judicious  calculation. 

^  Umph !"  thought  John,  as  he  viewed  the  players,  while  list- 
ening with  pleasure  to  the  opinions  of  Grace,  who  had  recovered 
her  composure  and  spirits — **Eate,  aftet  all,  has  played  one 
game  without  using  her  feet." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  flew  swiftly  by,  during  which  Mrs, 
Wilson  suffered  Emily  to  give  Clara  a  week,  having  first  ascer- 
tained that  Denbigh  was  a  settled  resident  at  the  rectory,  and 
thereby  not  likely  to  be  oftener  at  the  house  of  Francis  than  at 
the  Hall,  where  he  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest,  both  on 
his  own  account  and  as  a  friend  of  Doctor  Ives.  Emily  had 
returned,  and  she  brought  the  bride  and  groom  with  her ;  when 
one  evening  as  they  were  pleasantly  seated  at  their  various 
amusements,  with  the  ease  of  old  acquaintances,  Mr.  Haughton 
entered.  It  was  at  an  hour  rather  unusual  for  his  visits ;  and, 
throwing  down  his  hat,  after  making  the  usual  inquiries,  he  be- 
gan without  prefsuse : 

**I  know,  good  people,  you  are  all  wondering  what  has 
brought  me  out  this  time  of  night ;  but  the  truth  is,  Lucy  has 
coaxed  her  mother  to  persuade  me  into  a  ball  in  honor  of  the 
times.  So,  my  lady,  I  have  consented ;  and  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter have  been  buying  up  all  the  finery  in  B ,  by  the  way,  I 

suppose,  of  anticipating  their  friends.  There  is  a  regiment  of 
foot  come  into  barracks  within  fifteen  miles  of  us,  and  to-mor- 
row I  must  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  ofiScers — girb  are 
never  wanting  on  such  occasions." 

**  Why,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  you  are  growing  yonng  again, 
my  friend." 

**  No,  Sir  Edward,  but  my  daughter  is  young,  and  life  has  so 
many  cares,  that  I  am  willing  she  should  get  rid  of  as  many  as 
she  can  at  my  expense." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  wish  her  to  dance  tibem  away,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson.     **  Such  relief,  I  am  afraid,  will  prove  temporary." 
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^  Do  70a  disapprove  of  daneingy  ma'am  f*  said  Mr.  Hanghton, 
who  held  her  opinions  in  great  respect,  as  well  as  a  little  dread. 

**  I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  it  Jumping  up  and 
down  is  innocent  enough  in  itself  and,  if  it  must  be  dose,  it  is 
well  it  were  done  gracefully.  As  for  the  accompaniments  of 
dancing,  I  say  nothing — ^what  do  yon  sajy  Doctor  Ives  T 

**  To  what,  my  dear  madam  f 

"  To  dancing." 

*^  Oh,  let  the  gitis  dance,  if  they  enjoy  it" 

''  I  am  glad  yon  think  so,  doctor,'*  cried  the  delighted  Mr. 
Haoghton.  ^  I  was  afraid  I  recollected  your  advising  your  son 
never  to  dance  nor  to  play  at  games  of  chance." 

'  ^  You  thought  rig^t,  my  fiieiid«"  said  the  doctor,  laying  down 
his  newspaper ;  ^  I  did  give  that  advice  to  Frank,  whom  you  will 
{rfeaae  to  remember  is  now  rector  of  Bolton.  I  do  not  object 
to  dancing  as  not  innocent  in  itself^  or  as  an  el^pant  exercise ; 
but  it  is,  like  drinking,  generally  carried  to  excess.  Now,  as  a 
Christian,  I  am  opposed  to  all  excesses ;  the  music  anl  company 
lead  to  intemperance  in  the  recreation,  and  they  often  induce 
neglect  of  duties — ^but  so  may  any  thing  else." 

**  I  like  a  game  of  whist,  doctor,  greatly,"  said  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton ;  ^  but  observing  that  you  never  play,  and  recollecting  your 
advice  to  Mr.  Francis,  I  have  forbidden  cards  when  you  are  my 
guest" 

*'  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  g^ood  sir,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  smile ;  '*  still  I  would  much  rather  see  you  play  cards 
than  hear  yon  talk  scandal,  as  you  sometimes  do." 

*'  Scandal  !*'  echoed  Mr.  Hanghton. 

^Ay,  scandal,"  said  the  doctor,  coolly,  ^such  as  the  remark 
you  made  the  last  time,  which  was  only  yesterday,  I  called  to 
see  you.  You  accused  Sir  Edward  of  being  wrong  in  letting 
that  poacher  off  so  easily ;  the  baronet,  you  said,  did  not  shoot 
himself,  and  did  not  know  how  to  prize  game  as  he  <  «ig^«t" 

^  Scandal,  doetor — do  you  call  that  scandal  ?  Why,  I  told 
Sir  Edward  so  himself  two  or  three  times." 
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« 

^I  know  yon  did,  and  that  was  rade.** 

^Bode  I  I  hope  sincerely  Sir  Edward  has  pat  no  sach  oon- 
atmction  onitf 

The  baronet  smiled  kindly,  and  shook  his  head. 

'^Because  the  baronet  chooses  to  forgive  your  offences,  it 
does  not  alter  their  nature/*  said  the  doctor,  gravely :  '^no,  yon 
must  repent  and  amend ;  you  impeached  his  motives  for  doing 
a  benevolent  act,  and  that  I  call  scandal." 

"  Why,  doctor,  I  was  angry  the  fellow  should  be  let  loose ; 
he  is  a  pest  to  all  the  game  in  the  county,  and  every  sportsman 
will  tell  you  so.  Here,  Mr.  Moseley,  you  know  Jackson,  the 
poacher  f* 

**OhI  a  poacher  is  an  intolerable  wretch!"  cried  Captain 
Jarvis. 

^  Oh  I  a  poacher,"  echoed  John,  looking  drolly  at  Emily — 
''  hang  all  poachers  T 

*'  Poacher  or  no  poacher,  does  not  alter  the  scanda],"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Now  let  me  tell  you,  good  sir,  I  would  rather  play 
at  fifty  games  of  whist  than  make  one  such  speech,  unless  in- 
deed it  interfered  with  my  duties.  Now,  sir,  with  your  leave, 
rU  explain  myself  as  to  my  son.  There  is  an  artificial  levity 
about  dancing  that  adds  to  the  dignity  of  no  man ;  from  some 
it  may  detract.  A  clei^yman,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  have 
other  things  to  do ;  and  it  might  hurt  him  in  the  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  his  influence  i^  necessary,  and  impair  his  use- 
fulness: therefore  a  clerg3rman  should  never  dance.  In  the 
same  way  with  cards:  they  are  the  common  instruments  of 
gambling,  and  an  odium  is  attached  to  them  on  that  account. 
Women  and  clerg3rmen  must  respect  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
in  some  cases,  or  lose  their  influence  in  society." 

**  I  did  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  doctor," 
said  Mr.  Haughton,  hesitatingly. 

"  And  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,"  cried  the  rector,  "  you 
shaD  have  it  with  all  my  heart,  good  sir ;  it  would  be  a  greater 
evil  to  wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  neighbor  as  Mr.  Haughton, 
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tlian  to  show  my  face  once  at  a  baH"  And,  rising,  he  Imd  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  kindly.  ^'  Both  yonr  scan- 
dal and  radeness  are  easily  forgiven;  bat  I  wished  to  show 
yon  the  common  error  of  the  world,  which  has  attached  odiam 
to  certain  things,  while  it  charitably  oyeriooks  others  of  a  more 
heinons  nature." 

Mr.  Haughton,  who  had  at  first  been  a  little  staggered  with 
the  attack  of  the  doctor,  recovered  himself,  and,  laying  a  hand- 
fol  of  notes  on  the  table,  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  everybody.  The  invitation  was  generally  accepted,  and 
the  worthy  man  departed,  happy  if  his  friends  did  but  come, 
and  were  pleased. 

«  Do  you  dance.  Miss  Moeeley  P  inquired  Denbigh  of  Emily, 
as  he  sat  watching  her  graceful  movements  in  netting  a  purse 
for  her  father. 

''  Oh,  yes !  the  doctor  said  nothing  of  us  girls,  you  know.  I 
suppose  he  thinks  we  have  no  dignity  to  lose." 

'^  Admonitions  are  generally  thrown  away  on  young  ladies 
when  pleasure  is  in  the  question,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  look 
of  almost  paternal  affection. 

^  I  hope  you  do  not  seriously  disapprove  of  it  in  moderation," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

^  That  depends,  madam,  upon  circumstances.  If  it  is  to  be 
made  subsidiary  to  envy,  malice,  coquetry,  vanity,  or  any  other 
such  little  lady-like  accomplishment,  it  certainly  had  better  be 
let  alone.  But  in  moderation,  and  with  the  feelings  of  my  little 
pet  here,  I  should  be  cynical,  indeed,  to  object." 

Denbigh  appeared  lost  in  his  own  ruminations  daring  this 
dialogue ;  and  as  the  doctor  ended,  he  turned  to  the  captain 
who  was  overlooking  a  game  of  chess  between  the  colonel  and 
Jane  (of  which  the  latter  had  become  remarkably  fond  of  late, 
playing  with  her  hands  and  eyes  instead  of  her  feet),  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  corps  in  barracks  at  F . 

"The  th  foot,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  haughtily,  who 

jMither  respected  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  consequence,  nor 
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loTed  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  Emily  listened  to  his  con- 
yersation. 

**  Will  Miss  Moseley  forgive  a  bold  request  f '  said  Denbigh, 
with  some  hesitation. 

£mily  looked  up  from  her  work  in  silence,  bat  with  some 
little  flutterings  at  the  heart. 

"  The  honor  of  her  hand  for  the  first  dance,"  continued  Den- 
bigh, observing  she  was  in  expectation  that  he  would  proceed. 

Emily  laughingly  said,  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Denbigh,  if  you  can 
submit  to  the  degradation." 

The  London  papers  now  eamc  in,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  their  perusal.  The  colonel,  however,  replaced  the 
men  for  a  second  game,  and  Denbigh  still  kept  his  place  beside 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece.  The  manners,  the  sentiments,  the 
whole  exterior  of  this  gentleman  were  such  as  both  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  aunt  approved  of ;  his  qualities  were  those 
which  insensibly  gained  on  the  heart ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  no- 
ticed, with  a  slight  uneasiness,  the  very  evident  satisfaction  her 
niece  took  in  his  society.  In  Doctor  Ives  she  had  great  confi- 
dence, yet  Doctor  Ives  was  a  friend,  and  probably  judged  him 
favorably ;  and  again,  Doctor  Ives  was  not  to  suppose  he  was 
introducing  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Emily  in  every  gentle- 
man he  brought  to  the  Uall.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  seen  too  oft;en 
the  ill  consequences  of  trusting  to  impressions  received  from 
inferences  of  companionship,  not  to  know  the  only  safe  way 
was  to  judge  for  ourselves.  The  opinions  of  others  might  h§ 
partial — might  be  prejudiced ;  and  many  an  improper  connec- 
tion had  been  formed  by  listening  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  spoke  without  interest,  and  consequently  without  examina- 
tion. Not  a  few  matches  are  made  by  this  idle  commendation 
of  others,  uttered  by  those  who  are  respected,  and  which  are 
probably  suggested  more  by  a  desire  to  please  than  by  reflec- 
tion or  even  knowledge.  In  short,  Mrs,  Wilson  knew  that,  as 
our  happiness  chiefly  interests  ourselves,  so  it  was  to  ourselves, 
or  to  those  few  whose  interest  was  equal  to  our  own,  we  could 


so  near  licr  licart,  an«l  be  in  a  isrciii  men 
answers  in  the  steps  to  l»»'  ininK'<liatrl\  tak 
her  what  she  thoiipfht   niehineli(»ly  proof  o] 
of  n^lecting  a  duty,  in  the  increasing 
Egerton  and  Jane. 

**  Here,  aunt,"  cried  John,  as  he  ran  over 
graph  rdaling  to  your  &vorite  yonth,  our  tr 
oonain  the  Eari  of  Pendennyss.'* 

"<  Bead  it^**  Mud  Mrs.  WUson,  with  an  int 
filled  to  excite. 

*^  *  We  noticed  to<lay  the  equipage  of  th 
dennyss  hefore  the  gates  of  Annandala  he 
the  noble  eari  is  last  from  Bolton  castle,^  Nc 

*^A  very  important  fact,"  said  Captain 
^  Colonel  f^rton  and  myself  got  as  far  ai 
our  respects  to  him,  when  we  heard  h< 
town." 

«  ^  The  earPs  character,  both  as  a  roan  and 
the  colonel,  "  gives  him  a  claim  to  our  attei 
would  not :  on  that  account  we  would  hare 

"  Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  you  wool* 
by  asking  his  lordship  to  waive  ceremony, 
castle  will  probably  be  frequent,  now  we  hi 
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Mn^  Wilson  amlled  «t  an  obaerrmtioa  which  reminded  her  of 
one  of  her  romantic  wishes ;  and,  as  she  raised  her  head  to  reply 
in  the  same  tone,  met  the  eye  of  Denbigh  fixed  on  her  with  an 
expression  that  kept  her  silent  **  This  is  reaUj  an  incompre- 
hensible young  man  in  some  respects,"  thought  the  cantioas 
widow,  his  startling  looks  on  the  introduction  to  the  colonel 
crossing  her  mind  at  the  same  time ;  and,  observing  the  doctor 
opening  the  door  that  led  to  the  baronet's  library,  Mrs,  Wilson, 
who  generally  acted  as  soon  as  she  had  decided,  followed  him. 
As  their  conversations  were  known  often  to  relate  to  the  little 
offices  of  charity  in  which  they  both  delisted,  the  movement 
excited  no  surprise,  and  she  entered  the  library  with  the  doctor 
uninterrupted. 

^Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  impatient  to  proceed  to  the 
point,  **  you  know  my  maxim,  *  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 
This  young  friend  of  yours  is  very  interesting." 

^  Do  you  feel  yourself  in  danger  f  said  the  rector,  smiling. 

^Not  very  imminent,"  replied  the  lady,  laughing  good-na- 
tnredly.  Seating  herself^  she  continued,  "  Who  is  he,  and  who 
was  his  &ther,  if  I  may  askf 

**  George  Denbigh,  madam,  both  &ther  and  son,"  said  the 
dootor,  gravely* 

"'  Ah,  doctor,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  Frank  had  beeB«a 
girL     You  know  what  I  wish  to  leam." 

^  Put  your  questions  in  order,  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor, 
in  a  kind  manner,  **  and  they  shall  be  answered." 

"  His  principles  ?" 

*'  So  £Eir  as  I  can  leam,  they  are  good.  His  acts,  as  they 
have  come  to  my  notice,  are  highly  meritorious,  and  I  hope 
they  originated  in  proper  motives.  I  have  seen  but  little  of 
him  of  late  years,  however,  and  on  this  head  you  are  nearly  as 
good  a  judge  as  myself.  His  filial  piety,"  said  the  doctor,  dash- 
ing a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  speaking  with  fervor,  "  was  lovely." 

•*  His  temper — ^his  disposition  f ' 

"  His  temper  is  under  great  command,  although  naturally  ar^ 
6* 


and,  tliaiikinLT  tlie   <liviii«',  Mrs.  \Vil>(>n   r« 
ea>v  in  min<l,  and  ilckMiniiu'd  to  Irt  lliiiiL^ 
fur  a  time,  but  in  uo  degree  to  relax  the 
▼ation. 

On  her  retain  to  the  room,  Mrs.  Wil 
aiqpfoach  Egerton,  and  enter  into  convert 
tore.     It  was  the  first  time  any  thing  n 
oonrteaes  had  passed  between  them.    ' 
sKghtly  nneasy  nnder  his  novel  situation 
hand,  his  companion  showed  an  anxiety  t 
ly  footing  than  heretofore.     There  Was 
in  the  feelings  manifested  by  both  these  g 
puzzled  the  good  lady;  and,  from  its  o 
one  or  the  other  was  not  entirely  free  fb 
not  have  been  a  qnarrel,  or  their  names  w 
iar  to  each  other.     They  bad  both  serve<i 
and  excesses  were  often  committed  by  g( 
from  home  their  pride  would  have  prevei 
anxious  to  maintain  a  character.     Gbmb! 
prominent  vices,  floated  through  her  imag 
of  conjectures  where  she  had  no  data,  an 
it  might  be  only  her  imagination,  she  tui 
reflections 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

.Thb  bright  eyes  of  Emily  Moseley  unconsciously  wandered 
round  the  brilliant  assemblage  at  Mr.  Haughton's,  as  she  took 
her  seat,  in  search  of  her  partner.     The  rooms  were  filled  with 

scarlet  coats,  and  belles  from  the  little  town  of  F ;  and  if 

the  company  were  not  the  most  select  imaginable,  it  was  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  passing  moment  cheerfully  and  in  lightness 
of  heart.  Ere,  however,  she  could  make  out  to  scan  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  men,  young  Jarvis,  decked  in  the  full  robes  of 
his  dignity,  as  captain  in  the th  foot,  approached  and  soli- 
cited the  honor  of  her  hand.  The  colonel  had  already  secured 
her  sister,  and  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  his  friend  that  Jar\*is 
had  been  thus  early  in  his  application.  Emily  thanked  him,  and 
pleaded  her  engagement.  The  mortified  youth,  who  had  thought 
dancing  with  the  ladies  a  favor  conferred  on  them,  from  the 
anxiety  his  sister  always  manifested  to  get  partners,  stood  for- a 
few  moments  in  sullen  silence ;  and  then,  as  if  to  be  revenged 
on  the  sex,  he  deteimined  not  to  dance  the  whole  evening. 
Accordingly,  he  withdrew  to  a  room  appropriated  to  the  gen- 
tlemen, where  he  found  a  few  of  the  military  beaux,  keeping 
alive  the  stimulus  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  mess- 
table. 

Clara  had  prudently  decided  to  comport  herself  as  became  a 
clergyman's  wife,  and  she  declined  dancing  altogether.  Cathe- 
rine Chatterton  was  entitled  to  open  the  ball,  as  superior  in 
years  and  rank  to  any  who  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment. The  dowager,  who  in  her  heart  loved  to  show  her  aire 
upon  such  occasions,  had  chosen  to  be  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  and  Lucy  had  to  entreat  her  father  to  have  patience 


mrown  aside  tiis   hla<*k  tor  the  e\eniiiLr,  a 
to  claim  her  ]»rotiii>secl  liand,  Kmily  tlionirl 
some,  much   more  interestinLT  than  Coloi 
then  passed  them  while  leading  her  siste 
dmced  beftotifuUy,  bat  perfectly  like  a  h 
Denb^fa,  ahhongh  giaceful  in  his  morenae 
bat  little  of  the  art ;  and  bnt  for  the  aaav 
lie  would  have  more  than  once  gone  wron 
Teij  grarely  aaked  her  opinion  of  hia  perfc 
her  to  A  ehair,  and  she  laughingly  told  hin 
bot  A  better  sort  of  march.     He  was  abon 
vis  approached.     By  the  aid  of  a  pint  of 
flections,  the  yonth  wrought  hunself  into  sc 
especially  as  he  saw  Denbigh  enter,  after 
dancing  with  himsel£    There  was  a  gentlci 
unfortunately  wan  addicted  to  the  bottle, 
on  Jarvis,  as  a  man  at  leisure,  to  keep  h 
openeth  the  heart ;  and  the  captain,  havini 
dancers,  and  seen  the  disposition  of  affiurs,  i 
oompanion,  bursting  with  the  indignity  o 
He  dropped  a  hint,  and  a  question  or  tw 
grievance  forth. 

There  is  a  oertain  set  of  men  in  ever]/ 
extravagant  notions  that  are  revolting  to  1 
too  often  prove  to  be  fatal  in  their  resoltt 
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reproach  unbending;  and  such  is  the  weakness  of  mankind— 
their  tenderness  on  points  where  the  nicer  feelings  of  a  soldier 
are  invohed — that  these  machines  of  custom,  these  thermome- 
ters graduated  to  the  scale  of  fiilse  honor,  usurp  the  place  of 
reason  and  benevolence,  and  become  >too  often  the  arbiters  of 
life  and  death  to  a  whole  corps.  Such,  then,  was  the  confidant 
to  whom  Jarvis  communicated  the  cause  of  his  disgust,  and  tbe 
consequences  may  easily  be  imagined.  As  he  passed  Emily 
and  Denbigh,  he  threw  a  look  of  fierceness  at  the  latter,  which 
he  meant  as  an  indication  of  his  hostile  intentions.  It  was  lo«t 
on  his  rival,  who  at  that  moment  was  filled  with  passions  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  those  which  Captain  Jarvis  thonght 
agitated  his  own  bosom ;  for  had  his  new  friend  let  him  alone, 
the  captain  would  have  gone  quietly  home,  and  gone  to  sleep^ 

'^  Have  you  ever  fought  ?'^  said  Captain  Digby  coolly  to  his 
companion,  as  they  seated  themselves  in  his  father^s  parlor, 
whither  they  had  retired  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the 
following  morning. 

^  Yes,"  said  Jarvis,  with  a  stupid  look,  '^  I  fought  once  with 
Tom  Hallidav,  at  school." 

*'At  school!  My  dear  friend,  you  commenced  young  in- 
deed," said  Digby,  helping  himself  to  another  glass.  ^^And 
how  did  it  end  ?" 

**  Oh !  Tom  got  the  better,  and  so  I  cried,  enough,"  said  Jar- 
vis, surlily. 

^  Enough  I  I  hope  you  did  not  flinch,"  eyeing  him  keenly. 
"  Where  were  you  hit  ?" 

"  He  hit  me  all  over." 

'^  All  over !  The  d — 1 1  Did  you  use  small  shot  t  How  did 
you  fight  ?" 

**  With  fists,"  said  Jarvis,  yawning. 

His  companion,  seeing  how  matters  were,  rang  for  his  servant 
to  put  him  to  bed,  remaining  himself  an  hour  longer  to  finish 
the  bottle. 

Soon  after  Jarvis  had  given  Denbigh  the  look  big  with  his 
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intended  vengeance,  CSolonel  Egerton  approached  Emily,  ask- 
ing pennission  to  present  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  the  lieatenant 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  her  acquaintance ;  a  particular  friend  of  his  own. 
Emily  gracefully  bowed  her  assent  Soon  after,  turning  her 
eyes  on  Denbigh,  who  had  been  speaking  to  her  at  the  moment, 
she  saw  him  looking  intently  on  the  two  soldiers,  who  were 
making  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  place  where  she 
sat  He  stammered,  said  something  she  could  not  understand, 
and  precipitately  withdrew;  and,  although  both  she  and  her 
aunt  sought  his  figure  in  the  gay  throng  that  flitted  around 
tliem,  he  was  seen  no  more  that  evening. 

^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Denbigh  f  said  Emily  to  her 
partner,  after  looking  in  vain  to  find  his  person  in  the  crowd. 

** Denbigh!  Denbigh!  I  have  known  one  or  two  of  that 
name,"  replied  the  gentlenian.  '*In  the  army  there  are  sev- 
eral." 

**  Yes,"  said  Emily,  musing,  '*  he  is  in  the  army ;"  and,  look- 
ing up,  she  saw  her  companion  reading  her  countenance  with 
an  expression  that  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  with  a  glow 
that  was  painful.  Sir  Herbert  smiled,  and  observed  that  the 
room  was  warm.  Emily  acquiesced  in  the  remark,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  conscious  of  a  feeling  she  was  ashamed  to  have 
scrutinized,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"Grace  Chatterton  is  really  beautiful  to-night,"  whispered 
John  Moseley  to  his  sister  Clara.  "  I  have  a  mind  to  ask  her 
to  dance." 

"  Do,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  looking  with  pleasure  on  her 
beautiful  cousin,  who,  observing  the  movements  of  John  as  he 
drew  near  where  she  sat^  moved  her  face  on  each  side  rapidly, 
in  search  of  some  one  who  was  apparently  not  to  be  found. 
Her  breathing  became  sensibly  quicker,  and  John  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  to  her,  as  the  dowager  stepped  in  between 
them.  There  is  nothing  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  man  as 
the  discovery  of  emotions  i:i  a  youiitr  woman  excited  by  him- 
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self,  and  which  the  ptaty  evidently  wishes  to  conceal ;  there  is 
nothing  so  touching,  so  sure  to  captivate ;  or,  if  it  seem  to  be 
affected,  so  sure  to  disgust 

"  Now,  Mr.  Moseley,"  cried  the  mother,  "  you  shall  not  ask 
Grace  to  dance  I  She  can  refuse  you  nothing,  and  she  has  been 
up  the  last  two  figures." 

*'  Your  wishes  are  irresistible,  Lady  Chatterton,"  said  John, 
coolly  turning  on  his  heel.  On  gaining  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  he  turned  to  reconnoitre  the  scene.  The  dowager  was 
fiinning  herself  as  violently  as  if  she  had  been  up  the  last  two 
figures,  instead  of  her  daughter ;  while  Grace  sat  with  her  eyes 
&stened  on  the  floor,  paler  than  usual.  "  Grace,"  thought  the 
young  man,  "  would  be  very  handsome — very  sweet — very — 
very  every  thing  that  is  agreeable,  if — if  it  were  not  for  Mother 
Chatterton."  He  then  led  out  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
room. 

Colonel  Egerton  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  in  a  ball-room. 
He  danced  gracefully  and  with  spirit ;  was  perfectly  at  home 
with,  all  the  usages  of  the  best  society,  and  was  never  neglectful 
of  any  of  those  little  courtesies  which  have  their  charm  for  the 
moment ;  and  Jane  Moselcy,  who  saw  all  those  she  loved  around 
her,  apparently  as  happy  as  herself,  found  in  her  judgment  or 
the  convictions  of  her  principles  no  counterpoise  against  the 
weight  of  such  attractions,  all  centred  as  it  were  in  one  effort  to 
please  herself  His  flattery  was  deep,  for  it  was  respectful ;  his 
tastes  were  her  tastes — his  opinions  her  opinions.  On  the  for- 
mation of  their  acquaintance  they  differed  on  some  trifling  point 
of  poetical  criticism,  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  colonel  had 
maintained  his  opinion  with  a  show  of  firmness ;  but  opportn^ 
nities  not  wanting  for  the  discussion,  he  had  felt  constrained  to 
yield  to  her  better  judgment,  her  purer  taste.  Tlie  conquest  of 
Colonel  Egerton  was  complete ;  and  Jane,  who  saw  in  his  atten- 
tions the  submission  of  a  devoted  heart,  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  moment  with  trembling  that  was  to  remove  the  thin  bar- 
rier that  existed  between  the  adulation  of  the  eyes  and  the  most 


to  tliat  priiK.'iple  whidi  was  to  teaoh  her 
tiun  to  lier  \vi>]ies — to  that  |>rinci|)lc  tl 
her  secuiity  against  the  treachery  of  her  c 
ftn  otter  stranger. 

The  fiunily  of  Sir  Edward  were  among  1 
aa  the  Chattertona  had  their  own  carriage 
diaige  letnmed  alone  in  the  coach  of  the 
had  been  rather  out  of  spirits  the  latter 
broke  the  silence  by  suddenly  observing— 
*'  Colonel  Egerton  is,  or  soon  will  be,  a 
Her  aunt,  somewhat  surprised,  both  wi 
with  the  strength  of  the  remark,  inquired 
'*  Oh,  Jane  will  make  him  one,  whether 
This  was  spoken  with  an  air  of  vexatio 
used  to,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  gravely  correcte 
a  disrespectfid  manner  of  her  sister^— on 
years  nor  situation  entitled  her  in  any  i 
control.     There  was  an  impropriety  in  jnd| 
a  relation  harshly,  even  in  thought,     £m 
of  her  aunt,  and  tremulously  acknowledge 
added  that  she  felt  a  momentary  irritation  a 
Colonel  Egerton^s  character  gaining  the  co 
such  as  her  sister  possessed.    Mrs.  Wilson  k 
niece,  while  she  inwardly  acknowledged  the 
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her  own  eyes  was  removed,  she  would  cease  to  respect,  and  of 
coarse  cease  to  love  him,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  she 
greatly  feared.  But  in  the  approaching  fate  of  Jane  she  saw 
new  cause  to  call  forth  her  own  activity. 

Emily  Moseley  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  vivacity  and  ardency  of  feeling  that 
gave  a  heightened  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of  that  hi^py  age. 
She  was  aitless,  but  intelligent;  cheerful,  with  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  piety ;  and.  uniform  in  her  practice  of 
all  the  important  duties.  The  unweai-ied  exertions  of  her  aunt, 
aided  by  her  own  quickness  of  perception,  had  made  her  famil- 
iar with  the  attainments  suitable  to  her  sex  and  years.  f!or 
music  she  had  no  taste ;  and  the  time  which  would  have  been 
thrown  away  in  endeavoring  to  cultivate  a  talent  8|he  did  nolt 
possess,  was  dedicated,  under  the  discreet  guidance  of  her  aunt, 
to  works  which  had  a  tendency  both  to  qualify  her  for  the 
duties  of  this  life,  and  fit  her  for  that  which  comes  hereafter. 
It  might  be  said  Emily  Moseley  had  never  read  a  book  that 
contained  a  sentiment  or  inculcated  an  opinion  improper  for 
her  sex  or  dangerous  to  her  morals ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
those  who  knew  the  fact,  to  fancy  they  could  perceive  the  con- 
sequences in  her  guileless  countenance  and  innocent  deport- 
ment. Her  looks,  her  actions,  her  thoughts,  wore  as  much  of 
nature  as  the  discipline  of  her  well-regulated  mind  and  softened 
manners  could  admit.  In  person  she  was  of  the  middle  size, 
exquisitely  formed,  graceful  and  elastic  in  her  step — without, 
however,  the  least  departure  from  her  natural  movements ;  her 
eye  was  a  dark  blue,  with  an  expression  of  joy  and  intelligence  : 
at  times  it  seemed  all  soul,  and  again  all  heart ;  her  color  was 
rather  high,  but  it  varied  with  every  emotion  of  her  bosom ; 
her  feelings  were  strong,  ardent,  and  devoted  to  those  she 
loved.  Her  preceptress  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
an  admonition  of  any  kind,  since  her  arrival  at  years  to  dis- 
ciiminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong. 

**  I  wish,"  said  Doctor  Ives  to  his  wife,  the  evening  his  son 


voiiiiLT  woman  of  < 'laia's  heart  iiiav  inak« 
a  union  with  puritv,  sense,  luinciplc^,  Hkc 
be  more — it  wouM  be  bHssl'ul." 

Mrs.  Ives  smiled  at  her  hiisband^s  anii 
me  more  of  the  romantic  youth  1  once  1 
divinei  There  is  but  one  man  I  kno^ 
gm  Emily  to :  it  is  Lomley.  K  Lnmle; 
her;  and  if  he  woos,  he  will  win  her.*' 

*'  And  Lomley  I  beUeve  to  be  worthy 
tor,  now  taking  up  a  candle  to  retire  for 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Thb  following  day  brought  a  large  party  of  the  military  iU- 
pants  to  the  Hall,  in  acceptance  of  the  baronet's  hospitable  in- 
vitation to  dinner.  Lady  Moseley  was  delighted ;  so  long  as 
her  husband's  or  her  children's  interest  had  demanded  a  sacri- 
fice of  her  love  of  society  it  had  been  made  without  a  sigh,  al- 
most without  a  thought.  The  ties  of  affinity  in  her  were  sacred; 
and  to  the  happiness,  the  comfort  of  those  in  which  she  felt  an 
interest,  there  were  few  sacrifices  of  her  own  propensities  she 
would  not  cheerfuUy  have  made :  it  was  this  very  love  of  her 
offspring  that  made  her  anxious  to  dispose  of  her  daughters  in 
wedlock.  Her  own  marriage  had  been  so  happy,  that  she  nat- 
urally concluded  it  the  state  most  likely  to  insure  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children ;  and  with  Lady  Moseley,  as  with  thousands 
of  others,  who,  averse  or  unequal  to  the  labors  of  investigation, 
jump  to  conclusions  over  the  long  line  of  connecting  reasons, 
marriage  was  marriage,  a  husband  was  a  husband.  It  is  trae 
there  were  certain  indispensables,  without  which  the  formation 
of  a  connection  was  a  thing  she  considered  not  within  the  bounds 
of  nature.  There  must  be  fitness  in  fortune,  in  condition,  in 
education,  and  manners ;  there  must  be  no  glaring  evil,  although 
she  did  not  ask  for  positive  good.  A  professor  of  religion  her- 
self, had  any  one  told  her  it  was  a  duty  of  her  calling  to  guard 
against  a  connection  with  any  but  a  Chiistian  for  her  girls,  she 
would  have  wondered  at  the  ignorance  that  would  embarrass 
the  marriage  state  with  feelings  exclusively  belonging  to  the  in- 
dividual. Had  any  one  told  her  it  were  possible  to  give  her 
child  to  any  but  a  gentleman,  she  would  have  wondei-ed  at  the 
want  of  feeling  that  could  devote  the  softness  of  Jane  or  Emilj 


The  iicce^sitv  for  restriction  in  their  c> 
ami  the  baronet  anJ  his  wifo  i^ivatlv  eni 
liity  their  sceliicled  situation  had  given 
their  board  their  fellow-creatures  of  thei 
Ibnper,  it  was  pure  philanthropy ;  the  si 
to  aeek  oat  and  relieve  distress  in  hambl< 
ter  it  waa  love  of  station  and  seemliness. 
owDer  of  Moseley  Hall,  and  it  was  wha 
Benfield  fiunUy  had  done  since  the  Conq 

'*  I  am  extremely  sorry/*  said  the  go 
**  Mr.  Denbigh  declined  oar  invitation  t 
yet  dde  over  in  the  evening.'* 

Looks  of  a  singalar  import  were  excha 
Egerton  and  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  at 
bigh*s  name ;  which,  as  the  latter  had  j 
taking  wine  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  n* 
Emily  had  innocently  mentioned  his  ] 
night  before;  and  he  had,  when  reroim 
to  dine  with  them  that  very  day,  and  pre 
to  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  by  John,  in  1 
excused  himself  and  withdrew.  With  ] 
of  something  wrong,  she  ventured,  therefo 
bert  Nicholson. 

*'  Did  you  know  Mr.  Denbigh,  in  Spaii 

^I  told  Miss  Emily  Moselev.  I  believ 
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*'  It  was  creditable,  no  doubt,  Sir  Herbert,"  cried  young  Jacr- 
vis,  sarcastically.  The  soldier  affected  not  to  hear  the  question, 
and  asked  Jane  to  take  wine  with  bim.  Lord  Chatterton,  how- 
ever, putting  his  knife  and  fork  down  gravely,  and  with  a  glow 
of  animation,  observed  with  unusual  spirit, 

**  I  have  no  doubt  it  was,  sir." 

Jarvis,  in  his  turn,  affected  not  to  hear  this  speech,  and  noth- 
ing further  was  said,  as  Sir  Edward  saw  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Denbi^  excited  a  sensation  among  his  guests  for  which  he  was 
unable  to  account,  and  which  he  soon  forgot  himself 

After  the  company  had  retired.  Lord  Chatterton,  however, 
related  to  the  astonished  and  indignant  fiunily  of  the  baronet 
the  substance  of  the  following  scene,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness  that  morning,  while  on  a  visit  to  Denbigh  at  the  rec- 
tory. They  had  been  sitting  in  the  parlor  by  themselves,  over 
their  break&st,  when  a  Captain  Digby  was  announced. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you,  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said 
the  soldier,  with  the  stiff  formality  of  a  professed  duelHst,  ''on 
behalf  of  Captain  Jarvis,  but  will  postpone  my  business  until 
you  are  at  leisure,"  glancing  his  eye  on  Chatterton. 

*'  I  know  of  no  business  with  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  Denbigh, 
politely  handing  the  stranger  a  chair,  '*  to  which  Lord  Chatter- 
ton cannot  be  privy ;  if  he  will  excuse  the  interruption."  Hie 
nobleman  bowed,  and  Captain  Digby,  a  little  awed  by  the  rank 
of  Denbigh's  friend,  proceeded  in  a  more  measured  manner. 

*'  Captain  Jarvis  has  empowered  me,  sir,  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  yourself  or  friend,  previously  to  your  meeting,  whicli 
ho  hopes  may  be  as  soon  as  possible,  if  convenient  to  yourself" 
replied  the  soldier,  coolly. 

Denbigh  viewed  him  for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  in 
silence ;  when  recollecting  himselt  he  said  mildly,  and  without 
the  least  agitation,  ^  I  cannot  affect,  sir,  not  to  understand  your 
meaning,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  act  of  mine  can  have 
made  Mr.  Jarvis  wish  to  make  such  an  appeal" 

^  Surely  Mr.  Denbigh  cannot  think  a  man  of  Ci^ytain  Jartis's 
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spirit  can  quietly  sabmit  to  the  indignity  pat  npon  him  last 
eyening,  by  yonr  dancing  with  Miss  Moseley,  after  she  bad  de- 
clined the  honor  to  himself'*  said  the  captain,  affecting  an  in- 
crednlons  smile.  *'  My  Lord  Ohatterton  and  myself  can  easily 
settle  the  preliminaries,  as  Captain  Janris  is  mnch  disposed  to 
consnlt  your  wishes,  sir,  in  this  affair." 

^  If  he  consults  my  wishes,"  said  Denbigh,  smiling,  ^  he  will 
think  no  more  about  it" 

^At  what  time,  sir,  will  it  be  convenient  to  give  him  the 
meeting  T'  Then,  speaking  with  a  kind  of  bravado  gentlemen  of 
his  cast  are  fond  of  assuming,  ^  my  friend  would  not  hurry  any 
settlement  of  your  affiiirs." 

*'  I  can  never  meet  Captain  Jarvis  with  hostile  intentions,"  re* 
plied  Denbigh,  calmly. 

«  Sir  1" 

'*  I  decline  the  combat,  sir,"  said  Denbigh,  with  more  firm- 


**  Your  reasons,  sir,  if  you  please  P'  asked  Captain  Digby,  com- 
pressing his  lips,  and  drawing  up  with  an  air  of  personal  inter- 
est 

**  Surely,"  cried  Chatterton,  who  had  with  difiicnlty  restrained 
his  feelings,  "  surely  Mr.  Denbigh  could  never  so  far  fotget  him- 
self as  cruelly  to  expose  Miss  Moseley  by  accepting  this  invita- 
tion." 

••  Your  reason,  my  lord,"  said  Denbigh,  with  interest,  "  would 
at  all  times  have  its  weight ;  but  I  wish  not  to  qualify  an  act  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  principle  by  any  lesser  consideration.  I 
cannot  meet  Captain  Jarvis,  or  auy  other  roan,  in  private  com- 
bat There  can  exist  no  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  arms  in  any 
society  where  the  laws  rule,  and  I  am  averse  to  bloodshed." 

"Very  extraordinary,"  muttered  Captain  Digby,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  but  the  calm  and  collected  manner  of 
Denbigh  prevented  a  reply ;  and  after  declining  a  cup  of  tea,  a 
liquor  he  never  drank,  he  withdrew,  saying  he  would  acquaint 
his  friend  with  Mr.  Denbigh^s  singular  notions. 
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Captain  Digbj  had  left  Jarvis  at  an  inn,  abont  half  a  mile 
from  the  rectory,  for  the  convenience  of  receiving  early  infor- 
mation of  the  result  of  his  conference.  The  young  man  had 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  during  Digby's  absence,  in  a 
train  of  reflections  entirely  new  to  him.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  his  aged  father  and  mother,  the  protector  of  his  sisters,  and, 
he  might  say,  the  sole  hope  of  a  rising  family ;  and  then,  possi- 
bly, Denbigh  might  not  have  meant  to  offend  him — he  might 
even  have  been  engaged  before  they  came  to  the  house ;  or  if 
not,  it  might  have  been  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Moseley.  That  Denbigh  would  offer  some  explanation  he 
believed,  and  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it,  let 
it  be  what  it  might,  as  his  fighting  friend  entered. 

"  Well,"  said  Jarvis,  in  a  tone  that  denoted  any  thing  but  a 
consciousness  that  all  was  well. 

"  He  says  he  will  not  meet  you,"  dryly  exclaimed  his  friend, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  and  ordering  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water. 

*'  Not  meet  me !"  exclaimed  Jarvis,  in  surprise.  ''  Engaged, 
perhaps  f ' 

"  Engaged  to  his  d — d  conscience," 

*'  To  his  conscience !    I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  an 
derstand  you.  Captain  Digby,"  said  Jarvis,  catching  his  breath| 
and  raising  his  voice  a  very  little. 

"Then,  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  his  friend,  tossing  off  his 
brandy,  and  speaking  with  great  deliberation,  "he  says  that 
nothing — understand  me — nothing  will  ever  make  him  fight  a 
duel." 

"  He  will  not  ?"  cried  Jarvis,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"No,  he  will  not,"  said  Digby,  handing  his  glass  to  the 
waiter  for  a  fresh  supply. 

"  He  shall,  by !" 

"  I  donH  know  how  you  will  make  him." 

"  Make  him  I     I'U— I'll  post  him." 

'^  Never  do  that,"  said  the  captain,  taming  to  him,  as  ho 
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leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table.  ^  It  only  makes  both  parties 
ridiculons.  Bat  I'U  tell  you  what  you  may  do.  There's  a 
Lord  Chatterton  who  takes  the  matter  up  with  warmth.  If  I 
were  not  afraid  of  his  interests  hurting  my  promotion,  I  should 
have  resented  something  that  fell  from  him  mysell  He  will 
fight,  I  dare  say,  and  1*11  just  return  and  require  an  explanation 
of  his  words  on  your  behal£" 

"  No,  no,'*  said  Jarvis,  rather  hastily ;  ''  he — he  is  related  to 
the  Moseleys,  and  I  have  views  there  it  might  injure.*' 

''  Did  you  think  to  forward  your  views  by  making  the  young 
lady  the  subject  of  a  duel  f*  asked  Captain  Digby  sarcastically, 
and  eyeing  his  companion  with  contempt. 

'*  Yes,  yes,*'  said  Jarvis ;  **  it  would  certainly  hurt  my  views." 

**  Here's  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  gallant regiment 

of  foot  I"  cried  Captain  Digby,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  when  three 
quarters  drunk,  at  the  mess-table,  that  evening,  ''and  to  its 
champion.  Captain  Henry  Jarvis  I" 

One  of  the  corps  was  present  accidentally  as  a  guest ;  and 

the  following  week,  the  inhabitants  of  F saw  the  regiment 

in  their  barracks  marching  to  slow  time  after  the  body  of  Hor- 
ace Digby. 

Lord  Chatterton,  in  relating  the  part  of  the  forcing  circum- 
stances which  fell  under  his  observation,  did  ample  justice  to 
the  conduct  of  Denbigh ;  a  d^p-ee  of  liberality  which  did  him 
no  little  credit,  as  he  plainly  saw  in  that  gentleman  he  had,  or 
soon  would  have,  a  rival  in  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart;  and 
the  smiling  approbation  with  which  his  cousin  Emily  rewarded 
him  for  his  candor  almost  sickened  him  with  apprehension. 
The  ladies  were  not  slow  in  expressing  their  disgust  at  the  con- 
duct of  Jarvis,  or  backward  in  their  approval  of  Denbigh*s  for- 
bearance. Lady  Moseley  turned  with  horror  from  a  picture  in 
which  she  could  see  nothing  but  murder  and  bloodshed ;  but 
both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece  secretly  applauded  a  sacrifice 
of  worldly  feelings  on  the  altar  of  duty ;  the  former  admiring 
the  consistent  refusal  of  admitting  any  collateral  inducements  iu 
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explanation  of  his  decision :  the  latter,  while  she  saw  the  act  in 
its  trne  colors,  could  hardly  help  believing  that  a  regard  for  her 
feeUngs  had,  in  a  trifling  degree,  its  influence  in  inducing  him 
to  decline  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Wilson  saw  at  once  what  a  hold 
such  unusual  conduct  would  take  on  the  feelings  of  her  niece,  and 
inwardly  determined  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  watchfulness  she 
had  invariably  observed  on  all  he  said  or  did,  as  likely  to  eluci- 
date his  real  character,  well  knowing  that  the  requisites  to  bring 
or  to  keep  happiness  in  the  married  state  were  numerous  and  in- 
dispensable ;  and  tliat  the  display  of  a  particular  excellence,  how- 
ever good  in  itself,  was  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  character ; 
in  short,  that  we  perhaps  as  often  meet  with  a  &vorite  principle 
as  with  a  besetting  sin. 
1 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sot  Edward  Mosxlst  had  some  difficnlty  in  restrainhig  the 
impetaoflity  of  his  son,  who  was  disposed  to  reseDt  this  imper- 
tinent interference  of  yonng  Janris  with  the  condact  of  his 
favorite  sister ;  indeed,  the  yoong  man  only  yidded  to  his  pro- 
found respect  to  his  fiither's  commands,  aided  hy  a  strong 
representation  on  the  part  of  his  sister  of  the  disagreeaUe  con- 
seqaences  of  connecting  her  name  with  such  a  quarrel.  It  was 
seldom  the  good  baronet  felt  himself  called  on  to  act  as  de- 
cidedly as  on  the  present  occasion.  He  spoke  to  the  merchant 
in  warm,  but  gentlemanlike  terms,  of  the  conseqnences  which 
might  have  resulted  to  his  own  child  from  the  intemperate  act 
of  his  son ;  exculpated  Emily  entirely  from  censure,  by  explain- 
ing her  engagement  to  dance  with  Denbigh,  previously  to  Oap- 
tain  Jarvis's  application ;  and  hinted  the  necessity,  if  the  aflkir 
was  not  amicably  terminated,  of  protecting  the  peace  of  mind 
of  his  daughters  against  any  similar  exposure,  by  declining  the 
acquaintance  of  a  neighbor  he  respected  as  much  as  Mr.  Jarvis. 

The  merchant  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  great  prompti- 
tude. He  had  made  his  fortnne,  and  more  than  once  saved  it, 
by  his  decision ;  and  assuring  the  baronet  he  should  hear  no 
more  of  it,  he  took  his  hat  and  hurried  home  from  the  village 
where  the  conversation  passed.  On  arriving  at  his  own  house, 
he  found  the  &mily  collected  in  the  parlor  for  a  morning  ride, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  broke  out  on  the  whole 
party  with  great  violence. 

"  So,  Mrs.  Jarvis,"  he  cried,  **  you  toould  spoil  a  very  tolera- 
ble book-keeper,  by  wishing  to  have  a  soldier  in  your  &mily ; 
and  there  stands  the  puppy  who  would  have  blown  out  the 
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brains  of  a  deserving  young  man,  if  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Den- 
bigh had  not  denied  him  the  opportunity." 

"  Mercy !"  cried  the  alarmed  matron,  on  whom  Newgate  (for 
her  early  life  had  been  passed  near  its  walls),  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, floated,  and  a  contemplation  of  its  punishments  had  been 
her  juvenile  lessons  of  morality — "  Harry !  Harry  I  would  you 
commit  murder  ?" 

'*  Murder  1"  echoed  her  son,  looking  askance,  as  if  dodging 
the  bailiffs.  ^'No,  mother;  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  was 
fidr.  Mr.  Denbigh  would  have  had  an  equal  chance  to  blow 
oat  my  bndns ;  I  am  sure  every  thing  would  have  been  fiiir." 

**  Equal  chance !"  muttered  his  father,  who  had  cooled  him- 
self^ in  some  measure,  by  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff.  '*  No,  sir ; 
you  have  no  br^ns  to  lose.  But  I  have  promised  Sir  Edward 
that  you  shall  make  proper  apologies  to  himself,  to  his  daughter, 
and  to  Mr.  Denbigh."  This  was  rather  exceeding  the  truth,  but 
the  alderman  prided  himself  on  performing  rather  more  than  he 
promised. 

"  Apology !"  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  Why,  sir,  the  apology 
is  due  to  me.  Ask  Colonel  Egerton  if  he  ever  heard  of  apolo- 
gies being  made  by  the  challenger." 

**  No,  sure,"  said  the  mother,  who,  having  made  out  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  thought  it  was  likely  enough  to  be  creditable  to 
her  child ;  ^*  Colonel  Egerton  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Did 
you,  colonel  ?" 

'*  Why,  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  hesitatingly,  and  politely 
handing  the  merchant  his  snuff-box,  which  in  his  agitation  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  '*  circumstances  sometimes  justify  a  departure 
from  ordinary  measures.  You  are  certainly  right  as  a  rule ;  •  but 
not  knowing  Uie  particulars  in  the  present  case,  it  is  diflScult  for 
me  to  decide.     Miss  Jarvis,  the  tilbury  is  ready." 

The  colonel  bowed  respectfully  to  the  merchant,  kissed  his 
hand  to  his  wife,  and  led  their  daughter  to  his  carriage. 

*<  Do  you  make  the  apologies  9"  asked  Mr.  Jarvis,  as  the  door 
closed. 
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"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  captidn,  sullenly. 

''Then  you  must  make  your  pay  answer  for  the  next  six 
months,"  cried  the  fiathcr,  taking  a  signed  draft  on  his  banker 
from  his  pocket,  coolly  tearing  it  in  two  pieces,  carefully  put- 
ting the  name  in  his  mouth,  and  chewing  it  into  a  balL 

"  Why,  alderman,"  said  his  wife  (a  name  she  never  used  un- 
less she  had  something  to  gain  from  her  spouse,  who  loved  to 
hear  the  appellation  after  he  had  relinquished  the  office),  *'  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Harry  has  shown  nothing  but  a  proper  spirit. 
You  are  unkind — indeed  you  are." 

"  A  proper  spirit  ?  In  what  way  ?  Do  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter  ?" 

"  It  is  a  proper  spirit  for  a  soldier  to  fight,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  wife,  a  little  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

"  Spirit  or  no  spirit — ^apology,  or  ten  and  sixpence !" 

"  Harry,"  said  his  mother,  holding  up  her  finger  in  a  mena- 
cing attitude,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  left  the  room  (for  he 
had  last  spoken  with  the  door  in  his  hand),  **  if  you  do  beg  his 
pardon,  you  are  no  son  of  mine." 

"  No,"  cried  Miss  Sarah,  "  nor  any  brother  of  mine.  It  would 
be  insufferably  mean." 

"  Who  will  pay  my  debts  ?"  asked  the  son,  looking  up  at  the 
ceiling. 

"  Why,  I  would,  my  child,  if — ^if — I  had  not  spent  my  own 
allowance." 

"  I  would,"  echoed  the  sister ;  "  but  if  we  go  to  Bath,  you 
know,  I  shall  want  all  my  money." 

"  Who  will  pay  my  debts  ?"  repeated  the  son. 

"  Apology,  indeed !    Who  is  he,  that  you,  a  son  of  Alderman 

— of — Mr.  Jarvis,  of  the  Deanery,  B ,  Northamptonshire, 

should  beg  his  pardon — a  vagrant  that  nobody  knows  ?" 

"  Who  will  pay  my  debts  ?"  again  inquired  the  captain,  drum- 
ming with  his  foot. 

"  Harry,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "  do  you  love  money  better 
than  honor — a  soldier's  honor  ?" 
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"  No,  mother ;  but  I  like  good  eating  and  drinking.  Think, 
mother — it's  a  cool  five  hundred ;  and  that's  a  &mous  deal  of 
money." 

"  Harry,"  cried  the  mother,  in  a  rage,  "  you  arc  not  fit  for  a 
soldier !     I  wish  I  were  in  your  place." 

'*  I  wish,  with  all  iny  hcait,  you  had  been  for  an  hour  thia 
morning,"  thought  the  son.  After  arguing  for  some  time  longer, 
they  compromised,  by  agreeing  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of 
Colonel  E^erton,  who,  the  mother  did  not  doubt,  would  applaud 
her  maintaining  the  Jarvis  dignity,  a  family  in  which  he  took 
quite  as  much  interest  as  he  felt  for  his  own — so  he  had  told 
her  fifty  times.  The  captain,  however,  determined  within  him- 
self to  touch  the  five  hundred,  let  the  colonel  decide  as  he 
might ;  but  the  colonel's  decision  obviated  all  difficulties.  The 
question  was  put  to  him  by  Mrs.  Jarvis,  on  his  return  from  the 
airing,  with  no  doubt  the  decision  would  be  favorable  to  her 
opinion.  The  colonel  and  herself,  she  said,  never  disagreed; 
and  the  lady  was  right — for  wherever  his  interest  made  it  desi- 
rable to  convert  Mrs.  Jarvis  to  his  side  of  the  question,  Egerton 
had  a  manner  of  doing  it  thcit  never  failed  to  succeed. 

"Why,  madam,"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  most  agreeable 
smiles,  "  apologies  are  different  things  at  different  times.  You 
are  certainly  right  in  your  sentiments,  as  relates  to  a  proper 
spirit  in  a  soldier ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  spirit  of  the  cap- 
tain, after  the  stand  he  took  in  this  affair.  If  Mr.  Denbigh 
would  not  meet  him  (a  very  extraordinary  measure,  indeed,  I 
confess),  what  can  your  son  do  more  ?  He  cannot  nuike  a  man 
fight  against  his  will,  you  know." 

"  True,  true,"  cried  the  matron,  hnpatiently,  "  I  do  not  want 
him  to  fight ;  Heaven  forbid !  But  why  should  he,  the  chal- 
lenger, beg  pardon  ?  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  thing  regular,  Mr. 
Denbigh  is  the  one  to  ask  forgiveness." 

The  colonel  felt  at  a  little  loss  how  to  reply,  when  Jarvis,  in 
whom  the  thoughts  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  had  worked  a 
revolution,  exclaimed — 
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^  You  know,  mother,  I  iM^nsed  him— ^hat  is,  I  saspected  hira 
of  dancing  with  Miss  Moseley  against  my  right  to  her.  Now 
you  find  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  so  I  had  better  act  with 
dignity^  and  confess  ray  error." 

'*  Oh,  by  all  means,'*  cried  the  colonel,  who  saw  the  danger  of 
an  embarrassing  rupture  between  the  families  otherwise ;  '*  deli- 
cacy to  yawr  sex  particularly  requires  that,  ma'am,  from  your 
Bon ;"  and  he  accidentally  dropped  a  letter  as  he  spoke. 

"  From  Sir  Edgar,  colonel  V  asked  Mrs.  Jarvis,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up. 

'*  From  Sir  Edgar,  ma'am,  and  he  begs  to  be  remembered  to 
yourself  and  all  of  your  amiable  family." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  inclined  her  body,  in  what  she  intended  for  a 
graceful  bend,  and  sighed  —  a  casual  observer  might  have 
thought,  with  maternal  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  her  child 
—but  it  was  conjugal  regret  that  the  political  obstinacy  of  the 
alderman  had  prevented  his  carrying  up  an  address,  and  thus 
becoming  Sir  Timothy.  Sir  Edgar's  heir  prevailed,  and  the 
captain  received  permission  to  do  what  he  had  done  several 
hours  before. 

On  leaving  the  room,  after  the  first  discussion,  and  before  the 
i^peal,  the  captain  had  hastened  to  his  &ther  with  his  conces- 
sions. The  old  gentleman  knew  too  well  the  influence  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  doubt  the  effect  in  the  present  instance, 
and  he  had  ordered  his  carriage  for  the  excursion.  It  came, 
and  to  the  Hall  they  proceeded.  The  captain  found  his  intend- 
ed antagonist,  and  in  a  rather  uncouth  manner  he  made  the 
required  concession.  He  was  restored  to  his  former  favor — ^no 
great  distinction — and  his  visits  to  the  Hall  were  suffered,  but 
with  a  dislike  Emily  could  never  conquer,  nor  at  all  times  con- 
ceal. 

Denbigh  was  occupied  with  a  book,  when  Jarvis  commenced 
his  speech  to  the  baronet  and  his  daughter,  and  was  apparently 
too  much  engaged  with  its  contents  to  understand  what  was 
going  on,  as  the  captain  blundered  through.     It  was  necessary. 
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the  captain  saw  by  a  glance  of  his  Other's  eyes,  to  say  some- 
thing to  that  gentleman,  who  had  delicately  withdrawn  to  a 
distant  window.  His  speech  was  consequently  made  here  too, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  avoid  stealing  a  look  at  them.  Den- 
bigh smiled,  and  bowed  in  silence.  It  is  enough,  thought  the 
widow ;  the  offence  was  not  against  him,  it  was  against  his 
Maker;  he  should  not  arrogate  to  himself,  in  any  manner,  the 
right  to  forgive,  or  to  require  apologies — the  whole  is  consist- 
ent The  subject  was  never  afterward  alluded  to:  Denbigh 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  it ;  and  Jane  sighed  gently,  as  she 
devoutly  hoped  the  colonel  was  not  a  duellist 

Several  days  passed  before  the  Deanery  ladies  could  sufficient- 
ly forgive  the  indignity  their  family  had  sustained,  to  resume 
the  customary  intercourse.  Like  all  other  grievances,  where 
the  passions  are  chiefly  interested,  it  was  forgotten  in  time, 
however,  and  things  were  put  in  some  measure  on  their  former 
footing.  The  death  of  Digby  served  to  increase  the  horror  of 
the  Moseleys,  and  Jarvis  himself  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  on 
more  accounts  than  one,  at  the  fatal  termination  of  the  unpleas- 
ant business. 

Chatterton,  wbo  to  hia  friends  had  not  hesitated  to  avow  his 
attachment  to  his  cousin,  but  who  had  never  proposed  for  her, 
as  his  present  views  and  fortune  were  not,  in  his  estimation, 
sufficient  for  her  proper  support,  had  pushed  every  interest  he 
possessed,  and  left  no  steps  unattempted  an  honorable  man  could 
resort  to,  to  effect  his  object  The  desire  to  provide  for  his 
Msters  had  boeu  backed  by  the  ardor  of  a  passion  that  had 
reached  its  crisis ;  and  the  young  peer  who  could  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  abandon  the  field  to  a  rival  so  formida- 
ble as  Denbigh,  even  to  further  his  views  to  preferment,  was 
waiting  in  anxious  suspense  the  decision  on  his  application.  A 
letter  from  his  friend  informed  him,  his  opponent  was  likely  to 
succeed ;  that,  in  short,  all  hopes  of  success  had  left  him.  Chat- 
terton was  in  despair.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  re- 
ceived a  second  letter  from  tlic  same  friend,  unexpectedly  an- 
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nouncing  his  appointment.  After  mentioning  the  fiict,  he  went 
on  to  say — '*  The  cause  of  this  sadden  reyoluUon  in  your  fiivor 
is  unknown  to  me,  and  unless  your  lordship  has  obtained  inter- 
est I  am  ignorant  o^  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
ministerial  caprice  I  have  erer  known."  Chatterton  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  his  friend  to  understand  the  affur ;  but  it 
mattered  not ;  he  could  now  offer  to  Emily — it  was  a  patent 
office  of  great  value,  and  a  few  years  would  amply  portion  his 
sisters.  That  very  day,  therefore,  he  proposed,  and  was  refused. 
Emily  had  a  difficult  task  to  avoid  self-reproach,  in  regulating 
her  deportment  on  this  occasion.  She  was  fond  of  Chatterton 
as  a  relation — as  her  brother's  friend — as  the  brother  of  Grace, 
and  even  on  his  own  account ;  but  it  was  the  fondness  of  a  sis- 
ter. His  manner — ^his  words,  which,  although  never  addressed 
to  herself,  were  sometimes  overheard  unintentionally,  and  some- 
times reached  her  through  her  sisters,  had  left  her  in  no  doubt  of 
his  attachment ;  she  was  excessively  grieved  at  the  discovery, 
and  had  innocentiy  appealed  to  her  aunt  for  directions  how  to 
proceed.  Of  his  intentions  she  had  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  not  put  her  in  a  situation  to  dispel  his  hopes ;  as 
to  encouragement,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  she  gave 
none  to  him,  nor  to  any  one  else.  There  are  no  little  attentions 
that  lovers  are  fond  of  showing  to  their  mistresses,  and  which 
mistresses  are  fond  of  receiving,  that  Emily  ever  permitted  to 
any  gentleman — no  rides,  no  walks,  no  Ute-h-iiles.  Always  nat- 
ural and  unaffected,  there  was  a  simple  dignity  about  her  that 
forbade  the  request,  almost  the  thought,  in  the  gentlemen  of  her 
acquaintance :  she  had  no  amusements,  no  pleasures  of  any  kind 
in  which  her  sisters  were  not  her  companions ;  and  if  any  thing 
was  on  the  carpet  that  required  an  attendant,  John  was  ever 
ready.  He  was  devoted  to  her;  the  decided  preference  she 
gave  him  over  every  other  man  upon  such  occasions  flattered 
his  affection ;  and  he  would,  at  any  time,  leave  even  Grace  Chat- 
terton to  attend  his  sister.  All  this  too  was  without  affectation, 
and  generally  without  notice.     Emily  so  looked  the  delicacy 
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and  reserve  she  acted  with  so  little  ostentation  that  not  even 
her  own  sex  had  affixed  to  her  conduct  the  epithet  of  squeamish ; 
it  was  difficult,  therefore,  for  her  to  do  any  thing  which  would 
show  Lord  Chatterton  her  disinclination  to  his  suit,  without 
assuming  a  dislike  she  did  not  feel,  or  giving  him  slights  that 
neither  good  breeding  nor  good  nature  could  justify.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Clara ;  but 
this  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  would  only  protract  the  evil,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  wait  his  own  time.  The  peer  himself  did  not 
rejoice  more  in  his  ability  to  make  the  offer,  therefore,  than 
Emily  did  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  decline  it.  Her  rejection 
was  firm  and  unqualified,  but  uttered  with  a  grace  and  a  ten- 
derness to  his  feelings,  that  bound  her  lover  tighter  than  ever 
in  her  chains,  and  he  resolved  on  immediate  flight  as  his  only 
recourse. 

"  I  hope  nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred  to  Lord  Chatterton," 
said  Denbigh,  with  great  interest,  as  he  reached  the  spot  where 
the  young  peer  stood  leaning  his  head  against  a  tree,  on  his 
way  from  the  rectory  to  the  Hall. 

Chatterton  raised  his  face  as  he  spoke :  there  were  evident 
traces  of  tears  on  it,  and  Denbigh,  greatly  shocked,  was  about 
to  proceed  as  the  other  caught  his  arm. 

''Mr.  Denbigh,^'  said  the  young  man,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  "  may  you  never  know  the  pain  I  have 
felt  this  morning.  Emily — Emily  Moseley — is  lost  to  me — for- 
ever." 

For  a  moment  the  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Denbigh,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  a  look  that  Chatterton  could  not  stand. 
He  turned,  as  the  voice  of  Denbigh,  in  those  remarkable  tones 
which  distinguished  it  from  every  other  voice  he  had  ever  heard, 
uttered — 

**  Chatterton,  my  lord,  we  are  friends,  I  hope — I  wish  it,  from 
my  heart." 

"  Go,  Mr.  Denbigh,  go.     You  were  going  to  Miss  Moseley— 
do  not  let  me  detain  yon." 
1* 
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^  I  am  going  with  yof»,  Lord  Chattefton,  nnless  yoa  forbid 
it,"  said  Denbigh,  with  emphaus,  slipping  his  ann  through  that 
of  the  peer. 

For  two  hours  they  walked  together  in  the  park ;  and  when 
they  appeared  at  dinner,  Emily  wondered  why  Mr.  Denbigh 
had  taken  a  seat  next  to  her  mother,  instead  of  his  osnal  place 
between  herself  and  her  aant     In  the  evening  he  announced 

his  intention  of  leaving  B for  a  short  time  with  Lord  Ghat- 

terton.  They  were  going  to  London  together ;  but  he  hoped 
to  return  within  ten  days.  This  sudden  determination  caused 
some  surprise ;  but,  as  the  dowager  supposed  it  was  to  secure 
the  new  situation,  and  the  remainder  of  their  friends  thought 
it  might  be  business,  it  was  soon  forgotten,  though  much  re- 
gretted for  the  time.  The  gentlemen  left  the  Hall  that  night 
to  proceed  to  an  inn,  from  which  they  could  obtain  a  chaise  and 
horses ;  and  the  following  morning,  when  the  baronet^s  family 
assembled  around  their  social  breakfast,  they  were  many  miles 
on  the  road  to  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Lady  Chatterton,  finding  that  little  was  to  be  expected  in 
her  present  situation,  excepting  what  she  looked  forward  to 
from  the  varying  admiration  of  John  Moseley  to  her  youngest 
daughter,  determined  to  accept  an  invitation  of  some  standing 
to  a  nobleman's  seat  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Hall,  and,  in 
order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  places,  to  leave  Grace  with 
her  friends,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  that  eflTect  Accord- 
ingly, the  day  succeeding  the  departure  of  her  son,  she  proceed- 
ed on  her  expedition,  accompanied  by  her  willing  assistant  in 
the  matrimonial  speculations. 

Grace  Chatterton  was  by  nature  retiring  and  delicate;  but 
her  feelings  were  acute,  and  on  the  subject  of  female  propriety 
sensitive  to  a  degree  that  the  great  want  of  it  in  a  relation  she 
loved  as  much  as  her  mother  had  possibly  in  some  measure  in- 
creased. Her  affections  were  too  single  in  their  objects  to  have 
left  her  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  nature  with  respect  to  the 
baronet's  son ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  orders  she 
had  ever  received,  that  which  compelled  her  to  accept  her  cous- 
in's invitation.  Her  mother  was  peremptory,  however,  and 
Grace  was  obliged  to  comply.  Every  delicate  feeling  she  pos* 
sessed  revolted  at  the  step :  the  visit  itself  was  unwished  for  on 
her  part ;  but  there  did  exist  a  reason  which  had  reconciled  her 
to  that — the  wedding  of  Clara  But  now  to  remain,  after  all 
her  fiunily  had  gone,  in  the  house  where  resided  the  man  who 
had  as  yet  never  solicited  those  affections  she  had  been  unable 
to  withhold,  it  was  humiliating — ^it  was  d^rading  her  in  her 
own  esteem,  and  she  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  fertile  in  inventions  to  further  their 
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schemes  of  personal  gratificatioi],  vanity,  or  even  mischief.  It 
may  be  it  is  true ;  but  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  a  man — one 
who  has  seen  much  of  the  other  sex,  and  he  is  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  female  purity  and  female 
truth.  That  there  are  hearts  so  disinterested  as  to  lose  the  con- 
siderations of  self,  in  advancing  the  happiness  of  those  they  love ; 
that  there  are  minds  so  pure  as  to  recoil  with  disgust  from  the 
admission  of  deception,  indelicacy,  or  management,  he  knows ; 
for  he  has  seen  it  from  long  and  close  examination.  He  regrets 
that  the  very  artlessness  of  those  who  are  most  pure  in  the  one 
sex,  subjects  them  to  the  suspicions  of  the  grosser  materials 
which  compose  the  other.  He  believes  that  innocency,  single- 
ness of  heart,  ardency  of  feeling,  and  unalloyed,  shrinking  deli- 
cacy, sometimes  exist  in  the  female  bosom,  to  an  extent  that 
but  few  men  are  happy  enough  to  discover,  and  that  most  men 
believe  incompatible  with  the  frailties  of  human  nature. 

Grace  Chatterton  possessed  no  little  of  what  may  almost  be 
called  this  ethereal  spirit,  and  a  visit  to  Bolton  parsonage  was 
immediately  proposed  by  her  to  Emily.  The  latter,  too  inno- 
cent herself  to  suspect  the  motives  of  her  cousin,  was  happy  to 
be  allowed  to  devote  a  fortnight  to  Clara,  uninterrupted  by  the 
noisy  round  of  visiting  and  congratulations  which  had  attended 
her  first  week ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  two  girls  left  the  Hall 
the  same  day  with  the  dowager  Lady  Chatterton.  Francis  and 
Clara  were  happy  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  immediately 
domesticated  in  their  new  abode.  Doctor  Ives  and  his  wife 
had  postponed  an  annual  visit  to  a  relation  of  the  former  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  their  son ;  and  they  now  availed 
themselves  of  this  visit   to   perfonn   their  own  engagement. 

B appeared  in  some  measure  deserted,  and  Egerton  had 

the  field  almost  to  himself.  Summer  had  arrived,  and  the 
country  bloomed  in  all  its  luxuriance  of  vegetation :  every  thing 
was  propitious  to  the  indulgence  of  the  softer  passions;  and 
Lady  Moseley,  ever  a  strict  adherent  to  forms  and  decorum, 
admitted  the  intercourse  between  Jane  and  her  admirer  to  be 
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carried  to  as  great  lengths  as  those  forms  would  justify.  Still 
the  colonel  was  not  explicit ;  and  Jane,  whose  delicacy  dreaded 
the  exposure  of  feelings  that  was  involved  in  his  declaration, 
gave  or  sought  no  marked  opportunities  for  the  avowal  of  his 
passion.  Yet  they  were  seldom  separate,  and  both  Sir  Edward 
and  his  wife  looked  forward  to  their  future  union  as  a  thing  not 
to  be  doubted.  Lady  Moseley  had  given  up  her  youngest  child 
so  absolutely  to  the  government  of  her  aunt,  that  she  seldom 
thought  of  her  future  establishment.  She  had  that  kind  of 
reposing  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  proceedings  that  feeble 
minds  ever  bestow  on  those  who  are  much  superior  to  them ; 
and  she  even  approved  of  a  system  in  many  respects  which  she 
could  not  endeavor  to  imitate.  Her  affection  for  Emily  was 
not,  however,  less  than  what  she  felt  for  her  other  children : 
she  was,  in  fact,  her  favorite,  and,  had  the  discipline  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  admitted  of  so  weak  an  interference,  might  have  been 
injured  as  such. 

John  Moseley  had  been  able  to  find  out  exactly  the  hour 
they  breakfasted  at  the  Deanery,  the  length  of  time  it  took 
Egerton's  horses  to  go  the  distance  between  that  house  and  the 
Hall ;  and  on  the  sixth  morning  after  the  departure  of  his  aunt, 
John's  bays  wei*e  in  his  phaeton,  and,  allowing  ten  minutes  for 
the  mile  and  a  half  to  the  park-gates,  John  had  got  happily  off 
his  own  territoi-ies  before  he  met  the  tilbury  travelling  eastward. 
**  I  am  not  to  know  which  road  the  colonel  may  turn,"  thought 
John ;  and  after  a  few  friendly  but  rather  hasty  greetings,  the 
bays  were  again  in  full  trot  to  the  parsonage. 

"  John,"  said  Emily,  holding  out  her  hand  affectionately,  and 
smiling  a  little  archly,  as  he  approached  the  window  where 
she  stood,  "you  should  take  a  lesson  in  driving  from  Frank; 
you  have  turned  more  than  one  hair,  I  believe." 

"  How  is  Clara?"  cried  John, hastily,  taking  the  offered  hand, 
with  a  kiss,  "  ay,  and  aunt  Wilson  f' 

"  Both  well,  brother,  and  out  walking  this  fine  morning." 

"How  happens  it  you  are  not  with  themT   inquired  the 


10  orivo  the  Colonel  the  i^o-hy.'' 

"Clara  \\ill  he  happv  to  see  v<»u,  de 
and  so  am  1" — as  she  drew  aside  his 
to  cool  his  forehead. 

**  And  why  not  Grace,  too  ?*'  asked 
little  alann. 

^And  Grace,  too,  I  fancy — bat  he 
herself."  Grace  said  little  on  her  entr 
brighter  than  nsnal,  and  she  looked  sc 
that  Emily  observed  to  her,  in  an  affect! 

"  I  knew  the  eau-de-Cologne  would  d« 

''Is  Miss  Chatterton  unwell f  asked 
interest. 

''  A  slight  headache,"  said  Grace,  hai 
better." 

''  Want  of  air  and  exercise :  my  horse 
phaeton  will  hold  three  easily ;  run,  sbtei 
pushing  Emily  out  of  the  room  as  he  spc 
the  horses  might  have  been  suffering  for 
exercise. 

^  I  wish,"  cried  John,  with  impatience 
of  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  parsonage, 
driven  his  gig  out  of  the  road." 

There  was  a  small  group  on  one  side  < 
of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a^^v^-"'  -^'' ' 
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*^  Thei'o  is  no  clanger,  dear  Grace,'*  said  the  brother,  endeay- 
oring  to  check  his  horses ;  he  succeeded  in  part^  but  not  so  aa 
to  prevent  his  passing  at  a  spot  where  the  road  was  yery  nar- 
row; a  wheel  hit  violently  against  a  stone,  and  some  of  his 
works  gave  way.  The  gentleman  immediately  hastened  to  his 
assistance — ^it  was  Denbigh. 

"  Miss  Moseley  !"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest  interest, 
"  you  are  not  hurt  in  the  least,  I  hope." 

**  No,"  said  Emily,  recovering  her  breath,  "  only  frightened ;" 
and  taking  his  hand,  she  sprang  from  the  carriage. 

Miss  Chatterton  found  courage  to  wait  quietly  for  the  care 
of  John.  His  "  dear  Grace,"  had  thrilled  on  every  nerve,  and 
she  afterward  often  laughed  at  Emily  for  her  terror  when  there 
was  so  little  danger.  The  horses  were  not  in  the  least  frighten- 
ed, and  after  a  little  mending,  John  declared  all  was  safe.  To 
ask  Emily  to  enter  the  carrage  again,  was  to  exact  no  little 
sacrifice  of  her  feelings  to  her  reason ;  and  she  stood  in  a  sus- 
pense that  too  plainly  showed  that  the  terror  she  had  been  in 
had  not  left  her. 

"  If,"  said  Denbigh,  modestly,  "  if  Mr.  Moseley  will  take  the 
ladies  in  my  gig,  I  will  drive  the  phaeton  to  the  Hall,  as  it  is 
rather  unsafe  for  so  heavy  a  load." 

**  No,  no,  Denbigh,"  said  John,  coolly,  "  you  are  not  used  to 
such  mettled  nags  as  mine — it  would  be  indiscreet  for  you  to 
drive  them :  if,  however,  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  take 
Emily  into  your  gig — Grace  Chatterton,  I  am  sure,  is  not  afraid 
to  trust  my  driving,  and  we  might  all  get  back  as  well  as  ever." 

Grace  gave  her  hand  almost  unconsciously  to  John,  and  he 
handed  her  into  the  phaeton,  as  Denbigh  stood  willing  to  exe- 
cute his  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  too  diffident  to  speak.  It 
was  not  a  moment  for  affectation,  if  Emily  had  been  capable  of 
it,  and  blushing  with  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  she  took  her 
place  in  the  gig.  Denbigh  stopped  and  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
little  group  with  which  he  had  been  talking,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  caught  the  attention  of  John  also.     The  latter  in- 
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quired  after  their  sitaactioii.  The  tale  was  a  piteoas  one,  the 
distress  evidently  real.  The  hasband  had  been  gardener  to  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  he  had  been  lately  dis- 
charged, to  make  way,  in  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  for  a  rela^ 
tion  of  the  steward,  who  was  in  want  of  the  place.  Suddenly 
thrown  on  the  world,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  with  but 
the  wages  of  a  week  for  his  and  their  support,  they  had  travelled 
thus  £Eir  on  the  way  to  a  neighboring  parish,  where  he  said  he 
had  a  right  to,  and  must  seek  public  assistance.  The  children 
were  crying  for  hunger,  and  the  mother,  who  was  a  nurse,  had 
been  unable  to  walk  further  than  where  she  sat,  but  had  sunk 
on  the  ground  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  weak  from  the  want 
of  nourishment  Neither  Emily  nor  Grace  could  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  recital  of  these  heavy  woes;  the  want  of  sustenance 
was  something  so  shocking  in  itself^  and  brought,  as  it  were, 
immediately  before  their  eyes,  the  appeal  was  irresistible.  John 
forgot  his  bays — forgot  even  Grace,  as  he  listened  to  the  affect- 
ing story  related  by  the  woman,  who  was  much  revived  by  some 
nutriment  Denbigh  had  obtained  from  a  cottage  near  them,  and 
to  which  they  were  about  to  proceed  by  his  directions,  as  Mose- 
ley  interrupted  them.  His  hand  shook,  his  eyes  glistened  as 
he  took  his  pni-se  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  several  guineas 
from  it  to  the  mendicant.  Grace  thought  John  had  never  ap- 
peared so  handsome  as  the  moment  he  handed  the  money  to 
the  gardener;  his  face  glowed  with  unusual  excitement,  and 
his  symmetry  had  lost  the  only  charm  he  wanted  in  conmaon, 
softness.  Denbigh,  after  waiting  patiently  until  Moseley  had 
bestowed  his  alms,  gravely  repeated  his  directions  for  their 
proceeding  to  the  cottage,  when  the  carriages  moved  on. 

Euiily  revolved  in  her  mind,  during  their  short  ride,  the  hor- 
rid distress  she  had  witnessed.  It  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
her  feelings.  Like  her  brother,  she  was  warm-hearted  and  com- 
passionate, if  we  may  use  the  term,  to  excess ;  and  had  she  been 
prepared  with  the  means,  the  gardener  would  have  reaped  a 
double  harvest  of  donations.     It  stniok  her,  at  the  moment,  on- 
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pleasantly,  that  Denbigh  had  been  so  backward  in  his  liberality. 
The  man  had  rather  sullenly  displayed  half  a  crown  as  his  gift, 
in  contrast  with  the  golden  shower  of  John^s  generosity.  It 
had  been  even  somewhat  offensive  in  its  exhibition,  and  urged 
her  brother  to  a  more  hasty  departure  than,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  just  at  the  moment  have  felt  disposed  to 
make.  Denbigh,  however,  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  indig- 
nity, and  continued  his  directions  in  the  same  mild  and  benevo- 
lent manner  he  had  used  during  the  whole  interview.  '*  Half  a 
crown  was  but  little,"  thought  Emily,  "  for  a  family  that  was 
starving;"  and,  unwilling  to  judge  harshly  of  one  she  had  begun 
to  value  so  highly,  she  came  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  her 
companion  was  not  as  rich  as  he  deserved  to  be.  Emily  had 
not  yet  to  learn  that  charity  was  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
the  donor,  and  a  gentle  wish  insensibly  stole  over  her  that  Den- 
bigh might  in  some  way  become  more  richly  endowed  with  the 
good  things  of  this  world.  Until  this  moment,  her  thoughts 
had  never  turned  to  his  temporal  condition.  She  knew  he  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  but  of  what  rank,  or  even  of  what  regi- 
ment, she  was  ignorant.  He  had  frequently  touched  in  his  con- 
versations on  the  customs  of  the  different  countries  he  had  seen. 
He  had  served  in  Italy,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  Spain.  Of  the  manners  of  the  people,  of  their  charac- 
ters, he  not  unfrequently  spoke,  and  with  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
a  liberality,  a  justness  of  discrimination,  that  had  charmed  his 
auditors ;  but  on  the  point  of  personal  service  he  had  maintained 
a  silence  that  was  inflexible,  and  not  a  little  surprising — more 
particularly  of  that  part  of  his  history  which  related  to  the  lat^ 
ter  country ;  from  all  which  she  was  rather  inclined  to  think  his 
military  rank  was  not  as  high  as  she  thought  he  merited,  and 
that  possibly  he  felt  an  awkwardness  of  putting  it  in  contrast 
with  the  more  elevated  station  of  Colonel  Egerton.  The  same 
idea  had  struck  the  whole  family,  and  prevented  any  inquiries 
which  might  be  painful.  He  was  so  connected  with  the  mourn- 
ful event  of  his  father's  death,  that  no  questions  could  be  put 
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ami  atrcctioiiatc.  A>  thcv  approacluMl  tlio 
liis  lior<e  to  walk.  an<l,  after  >onio  hesitatio 
from  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  her,  said- 

'*  I  hope  Miss  Moselej  will  not  think  me 
coming  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  her  cousin 
He  requested  it  so  eamestlj,  that  I  conld 
what  I  am  aensible  is  a  great  liberty ;  for  it  ti 
did  I  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  his  admiration, 
treatment  of  a  passion  she  cannot  retain, 
he  smiled  mournfully — **  is  yet  too  true  to  cc 
dations." 

Emily  blushed  painfully,  but  she  took  the 
and  as  Denbigh  pursued  the  topic  no  further,  1 
they  had  to  go  was  ridden  in  silence.     On  en 
however,  he  said,  inquiringly,  and  with  much  i 

"  I  sincerely  hope  I  have  not  given  ofience  ' 
Miss  Moseley.  Lord  Ohatterton  has  made  me  i 
fidant  I  need  not  say  the  secret  is  sacred,  o: 
than  one." 

"Surely  not,  Mr.  Denbigh,'*  replied  Emily, 
and  the  gig  stopping,  she  hastened  to  accept 
her  brother  to  alight. 

'' W^  sister,"  cried  John,  laughing,  *^Denb 
to  Frank's  system  of  horseflesh.  Hairs  smootl 
see.     Grace  and  T  t.l»r»n/»i»*  — 
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Emily  made  nb  reply  to  this  speech ;  and,  as  the  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  giving  directions  concerning  their  horses,  she 
seized  an  opportunity  to  read  Chatterton*s  letter : 

^  I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  my  friend  Mr.  Denbigh  to 
Uiat  happy  family  from  which  reason  requires  my  self-banish- 
ment, to  assure  my  amiable  cousin  of  my  continued  respect  for 
her  character,  and  to  convince  her  of  my  gratitude  for  the  ten- 
derness she  has  manifested  to  feelings  she  cannot  return.  I  may 
even  venture  to  tell  her — what  few  women  would  be  pleased  to 
hear,  but  what  I  know  Emily  Moseley  too  well  to  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  will  give  her  unalloyed  pleasure — ^that  owing  to  the 
kind,  the  benevolent,  the  brotherly  attentions  of  my  true  friend, 
Mr.  Denbigh,  I  have  already  gained  a  peace  of  mind  and  resig- 
nation I  once  thought  were  lost  to  me  forever.  Ah  I  Emily,  ray 
beloved  cousin,  in  Denbigh  you  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  a  mind, 
principles,  congenial  to  your  own.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
could  see  you  without  wishing  to  possess  such  a  treasure ;  and, 
if  I  have  a  wish  that  is  now  uppermost  in  my  heart,  it  is,  that 
you  may  learn  to  esteem  each  other  as  you  ought — when,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  become  as  happy  as  you  both  deserve  to 
be.    What  greater  earthly  blessing  can  I  implore  upon  you  ? 

"  Chattibton." 

Emily,  while  reading  this  epistle,  felt  a  confusion  but  little 
inferior  to  that  which  would  have  oppressed  her  had  Denbigh 
himself  been  at  her  feet,  soliciting  that  love  Chatterton  thought 
him  so  worthy  of  possessing;  and  when  they  met,  she  could 
hardly  look  in  the  face  a  man  who,  it  would  seem,  had  been  so 
openly  selected  by  another  as  the  fittest  to  be  her  partner  for 
Hfe.  The  unaltered  manner  of  Denbigh  himself,  however,  soon 
convinced  her  that  he  was  entirely  ignoiant  of  the  contents  of 
the  note,  and  it  greatly  relieved  her  from  the  awkwardness  his 
presence  at  first  occasioned. 

Francis  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  aunt, 


»ctvr ;  anil  Grace  Ubattertoo,  though  too  d< 
ael(  WH  well  contented  to  be  followed,  es] 
Uoaeley  wm  the  pareaer. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  I  AM  sorry,  aunt,  Mr.  Denbigh  is  not  rich,"  said  Emily  to 
Mi's.  Wilson,  after  they  had  retired  in  the  evening,  almost  un- 
conscious of  what  she  uttered.  The  latter  looked  at  her  niece 
in  surprise,  at  a  remark  so  abrupt,  and  one  so  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  train  of  Emily's  reflections,  as  she  required 
an  explanation.  Emily,  slightly  coloring  at  the  channel  her 
thoughts  had  insensibly  strayed  into,  gave  her  aunt  an  account 
of  their  adventure  in  the  course  of  the  morning's  drive,  and 
touched  lightly  on  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  alms  of 
her  brother  and  those  of  Mr.  Denbigh. 

"  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  an  act  of  charity," 
observed  Mi-s.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject  was  dropped ; 
though  neither  ceased  to  dwell  on  it  in  her  thoughts,  until  sleep 
closed  the  eyes  of  both. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Wilson  invited  Grace  and  Emily  to 
accompany  her  in  a  walk,  the  gentlemen  having  preceded  them 
in  pursuit  of  their  different  avocations.  Francis  had  his  regular 
visits  of  spiritual  consolation ;  John  had  gone  to  the  Hall  for 
his  pointers  and  fowling-piece,  the  season  for  woodcock  having 
arrived;  and  Denbigh  had  proceeded  no  one  knew  whither. 
On  gaining  the  high-road,  Mrs.  Wilson  desired  her  companions 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  cottage  where  the  family  of  the  mendi- 
cant gardener  had  been  lodged,  and  thither  they  soon  arrived. 
On  knocking  at  the  door,  they  were  immediately  admitted  to 
an  outer  room,  in  which  they  found  the  wife  of  the  laborer  who 
inhabited  the  building,  engaged  in  her  customary  morning  em- 
ployments. They  explained  the  motives  of  the  visit,  and  were 
told  that  the  family  they  sought  were  in  an  adjoining  room^ 


but  she  rather  thought  at  that  moment  engaged  with  a  dei^- 
man  who  had  called  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  ^  I  expect, 
my  lady,  it's  the  new  rector,  who  everybody  says  is  so  good  to 
the  poor  and  needy ;  but  I  have  not  found  time  yet  to  go  to 
church  to  hear  his  reverence  preach,  ma'am,''  courtseying  and 
handing  the  freshly-dusted  chaurs  to  her  unexpected  visitors. 
The  ladies  seated  themselves,  too  delicate  to  interrupt  Francis 
in  his  sacred  duties,  and  were  silently  waiting  his  appearance, 
when  a  voice  was  distinctly  heard  through  the  thin  partitioii, 
the  first  note  of  which  undeceived  them  as  to  the  character  of 
the  gardener's  visitor. 

**  It  appears,  then,  Davis,  by  your  own  oonfession,"  said  Den- 
high,  mildly,  but  in  a  tone  of  reproof^  ''  that  your  frequent  acta 
of  intemperance  have  at  least  given  ground  for  the  steward's 
procuring  your  discharge,  if  they  have  not  justified  him  in  doing 
that  which  his  duty  to  your  conmion  employer  required." 

"  It  is  hard,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  sullenly,  **  to  be  thrown  on 
the  world  with  a  ^Eimily  like  mine,  to  make  way  for  a  younger 
man  with  but  one  child." 

**  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  your  wife  and  children,"  said 
Denbigh,  ^^  but  just,  as  respects  yourself!  I  have  already  con* 
vinced  you  that  my  interference  or  reproof  is  not  an  empty  one; 
carry  the  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  I 
pledge  you,  you  shall  have  a  new  trial,  and  should  you  conduct 
yourself  soberly  and  with  propriety,  continued  and  ample  sup- 
port; the  second  letter  will  gain  your  children  immediate  ad- 
mission  to  the  school  I  mentioned ;  and  I  now  leave  you,  with 
an  earnest  injunction  to  remember  that  habits  of  intemperance 
not  only  disqualify  you  to  support  those  who  have  such  great 
claims  on  your  protection,  but  inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  those 
powers  which  are  necessary  to  insure  your  own  eternal  wel- 
fiire." 

'*  May  Heaven  bless  your  honor,"  cried  the  woman,  with  fer- 
vor, and  evidently  in  tears,  "  both  for  what  you  have  said,  and 
what  you  have  done.     Thomas  only  wants  to  be  taken  from 
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tem|ytati<Hi  to  become  a  sober  man  again — an  honest  one  he 
has  eyer  been,  I  am  sure." 

«I  have  selected  a  place  for  him,"  replied  Denbigh,  ''where 
there  is  no  exposure  through  improper  companions,  and  eyery 
thing  now  depends  upon  himself,  under  Providence." 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  risen  from  her  chair  on  the  first  intimation 
given  bj  Denbigh  of  his  intention  to  go,  but  had  paused  at  the 
door  to  listen  to  this  last  speech ;  when,  beckoning  her  com- 
panions, she  hastily  withdrew,  having  first  made  a  small  present 
to  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  and  requested  her  not  to  mention 
their  having  called. 

"What  becomes  now  of  the  comparative  charity  of  your 
brother  and  Mr.  Denbigh,  Emily  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  they 
gained  the  road  on  their  return  homewards.  Emily  was  not  ac- 
customed to  hear  any  act  of  John  slightly  spoken  of  without  at 
least  manifesting  some  emotion  which  betrayed  her  sisterly  re- 
gard ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  she  chose  to  be  silent ;  while 
Grace,  after  waiting  in  expectation  that  her  cousin  would  speak, 
ventured  to  say  timidly — 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  madam,  Mr.  Moseley  was  very  liberal,  and 
ike  tears  were  in  his  eyes  while  he  gave  the  money  I  was 
looking  directly  at  them  the  whole  time." 

*•  John  is  compassionate  by  nature,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile.  **I  have  no  doubt  his 
sympathies  were  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  &mily ;  and 
possessing  much,  he  gave  liberally.  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  undergone  personal  privation  to  have  relieved  their  dis- 
tress, and  endured  both  pain  and  labor  with  such  an  excitement 
before  him.  But  what  is  all  that  to  the  charity  of  Mr.  Den- 
b^hr 

Grace  was  unused  to  contend,  and,  least  of  all,  with  Mrs. 
Wikon ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon  John  to  such  censure,  with 
iDcreasei  animation,  she  said — 

"  If  bestowing  freely,  and  feeling  for  the  distress  you  relieve, 
be  not  commendable,  madam,  I  am  sure  I  am  ignorant  what  is.**' 


fi'diiii^s:   tlii>  i<  c<>iii|)a»i<>n  :   ]>ut  ( 'lui* 
Older  of  «lutv;   it  cntcr^  into  cvci'v  sen- 
po>os  u^  to  judge  as  well   as   to   act  f; 
creatures;  is  deeply  seated  in  the  senst 
ness ;    keeps  a  single  eye,  in  its  dispense 
efita,  to  the  everlasting  happiness  of  th( 
is  consistent,  well-regulated;  in  short, 
pale  cheek  glowed  with  an  unusual  ricl 
an  humble  attempt  to  copy  after  the  he 
Redeemer,  in  sacrificing  ourselves  to  1 
and  does  and  must  proceed  from  a  love 
obedience  to  his  mandates/' 

'*  And  Mr.  Denbigh,  aunt,"  exclaimed  1 
tling  to  her  cheek  with  a  sympathetic  gli 
consideration  for  John  in  the  strength 
charity  you  think  to  be  of  this  description 

'*  So  far,  my  child,  as  we  can  understa 
nature  of  the  conduct,  such  appears  to  hk\ 
Mr.  Denbigh." 

Grace  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced ; 
tinned  their  walk,  lost  in  their  own  n 
reached  a  bend  in  the  road  which  hid  tl 
Emily  involuntarily  turned  her  head  *as 
spot,  and  saw  that  Denbigh  had  approach^ 
of  them.     On  ir»ir»;»»'- *^  - 
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reminded  him.     The  discoarse  was  maintaiDed  with  great  inter- 
est by  himself  and  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the  remainder  of  their  walk. 

It  was  yet  early  when  they  reached  the  parsonage,  where 
they  fomid  John,  who  had  driven  to  the  Hall  to  breakfast,  and 
who,  instead  of  parsiiing  his  favorite  amusement  of  shooting, 
laid  down  his  gun  as  they  entered,  observing :  *'  It  is  rather 
soon  yet  for  the  woodcocks,  and  I  believe  I  will  listen  to  your 
entertaining  conversation,  ladies,  for  the  rest  of  the  morning." 
He  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  at  no  great  distance  from  Gituse, 
and  in  such  a  position  as  enabled  him,  without  rudeness,  to 
study  the  features  of  her  lovely  face,  while  Denbigh  read  aloud 
to  the  ladies  CampbelFs  beautiful  description  of  wedded  love, 
in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

There  was  a  chastened  correctness  in  the  ordinarv  manner 
of  Denbigh  which  wore  the  appearance  of  the  influence  of  his 
reason,  and  a  subjection  of  the  passions,  that,  if  any  thing,  gave 
him  leas  interest  with  Emily  than  had  it  been  marked  by  an 
evidence  of  stronger  feeling.  But  on  the  present  occasion  this 
objection  was  removed :  his  reading  was  impressive ;  he  dwelt 
on  those  passages  which  most  pleased  him  with  a  warmth  of 
enloginm  fully  equal  to  her  own  undisguised  sensations.  In  the 
hour  occupied  in  the  reading  this  exquisite  little  poem,  and  in 
commenting  on  its  merits  and  sentiments,  Denbigh  gained  more 
on  her  imagination  than  in  all  their  former  intercourse.  His 
ideas  were  as  pure,  as  chastened,  and  almost  as  vivid  as  those 
of  the  poet;  and  Emily  listened  to  his  periods  with  intense 
attention,  as  they  flowed  from  him  in  language  as  glowing  as 
his  ideas.  The  poem  had  been  first  read  to  her  by  her  brother, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  discover  how  she  had  overiooked  its 
beauties  on  that  occasion.  Even  John  acknowledged  that  it 
certainly  appeared  a  different  thing  now  from  what  he  had 
then  thought  it;  but  Emily  had  taxed  his  declamatory  power 
in  the  height  of  the  pleasant  season,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
John  now  imagined  that  Gertrude  was  just  such  a  delicate, 
•feminine,  warm-hearted,  domestic  giri  as  Grace  Chatterton.  As 
8 


j^xi  ixiM  to  be  platjuod  with  nie  and 

"IManfued,  Mr.  Moselev  I"  >idd  <t 
than  his  own.  "  1  am  sure — 1  am 
you  or  your  dogs  in  the  least  a  plagi 

^  Ah  I  Ghtice,''  and  John  was  aboc 
never  been  before — sentimental — wh< 
CSitttterton,  containing  the  dowager  m 
parsonage  gates. 

"  Pshaw  r  thought  John,  "  there  c< 
^Ahl  Grace,"  said  John,  ''there  are  } 
tamed  already/' 

"  Already  I"  said  the  young  lady,  ai 
her  life,  she  felt  rather  unlike  a  dutif 
could  have  made  no  great  difference 
would  greatly  have  liked  to  hear  whi 
to  have  said ;  for  the  alteration  in  his 
that  his  first  ^  ah  I  Grace''  was  to  h&\ 
somewhat  different  language  from  tha 
"ah!  Grace"  was  ended. 

Toung  Moseley  and  her  daughter,  si 
open  window,  caught  the  attention  o 
moment  she  got  a  view  of  the  house, 
good  humor  she  had  not  ft»'*  --- 


i..*^- 
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there  never  was  a  loss  for  actors.  Hie  salutations  had  hardly 
passed  before,  taming  to  John,  she  exclaimed,  with  what  she 
intended  for  a  most  motherly  smile,  ^  What  I  not  shooting 
this  fine  day,  Mr.  Moseley  f  I  thought  you  never  missed  a 
day  in  the  season.*' 

**  It  is  rather  early  yet,  my  lady,"  said  John,  coolly,  a  little 
alarmed  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

<<  Oh  r'  continued  the  dowager,  in  the  same  strain,  "  I  see 
how  it  is ;  the  ladies  have  too  many  attractions  for  so  gallant 
a  yonng  man  as  yourself."  Now,  as  Grace,  her  own  daughter, 
was  the  only  lady  of  the  party  who  could  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  much  influence  over  John's  movements — a  young 
gentleman  seldom  caring  as  much  for  his  own  as  for  other 
people's  sisters,  this  may  be  &irly  set  down  as  a  pretty  broad 
hint  of  the  opinion  the  dowager  entertained  of  the  real  state  of 
things ;  and  John  saw  it,  and  Grace  saw  it.  The  former  coolly 
replied,  "  Why,  upon  the  whole,  if  you  will  excuse  the  neglect, 
I  will  try  a  shot  this  fine  day."  In  five  minutes,  Carlo  and 
Rover  were  both  delighted.  Grace  kept  her  place  at  the  win- 
dow, from  a  feeling  she  could  not  define,  and  of  which  perhaps 
she  was  unconscious,  until  the  gate  closed,  and  the  shrubbery 
hid  the  sportsman  from  her  sight,  and  then  she  withdrew  to 
her  room  to  weep. 

Had  Grace  Chattei*ton  been  a  particle  less  delicate  —  less 
retiring  —  blessed  with  a  managing  mother,  as  she  was,  John 
Moseley  would  not  have  thought  another  moment  about  her. 
But,  on  every  occasion  when  the  dowager  made  any  of  her 
open  attacks,  Grace  discovered  so  much  distress,  so  much  un- 
willingness to  second  them,  that  a  suspicion  of  a  confederacy 
never  entered  his  brain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady 
Cbatterton's  manoouvres  were  limited  to  the  direct  and  palpable 
schemes  we  have  mentioned ;  no— these  were  the  effervescence, 
the  exuberance  of  her  zeal ;  but  as  is  generally  the  case,  they 
sufficiently  proved  the  groundwork  of  all  her  other  machinar 
tions ;  none  of  the  little  artifices  of  such  as  placing — of  leaving 


'*  Well,  my  child,''  said  the  mother,  ; 
the  side  of  her  dauorhter,  who  h;i^tilv  em 
tears,  *'  when  are  we  to  have  anotlier  wm 
thing  is  settled  between  you  and  Mr.  I 

^  Mother  1  mother !"  said  Grace,  near 
^  mother,  jon  will  break  my  heart,  indee 
her  flMse  in  the  elothet  of  the  bed  by  w 
with  a  feeling  of  despair. 

^  Tat,  my  dear,"  replied  Uie  dowager, 
goiah,  or  mistaking  it  for  a  girlish  sham* 
are  fools  in  these  matters,  bat  Sir  Edi 
artange  every  thing  as  it  shonld  be.** 

The  daughter  now  not  only  looked  np, 
seat,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  eyes 
oheek  pale  as  death;  bat  the  mother  hi 
sank  back  into  her  chair  with  a  sensatic 
ipair,  which  coald  not  have  been  saipai 
merited  the  obloqay  and  shame  which  ehe 
to  be  heaped  npon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Ths  succeeding  morning,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Denbigh,  returned  to  the  HalL  Nothing  hod  occurred  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  colonel's  assiduities;  and  Jane, 
whose  sense  of  propriety  forbade  the  indulgence  of  premedita- 
ted tete^tite9,  and  such  little  accompaniments  of  everynlay  at- 
tachments, was  rejoiced  to  see  a  sister  she  loved,  and  an  aunt 
she  respected,  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  her  &mily. 

The  dowager  impatiently  waited  an  opportunity  to  effect^ 
what  she  intended  for  a  master-stroke  of  policy  in  the  disposal 
of  Grace.  Like  all  other  managers,  she  thought  no  one  equal 
to  herself  in  devising  ways  and  means,  and  was  unwilling  to 
leave  any  thing  to  nature.  Grace  had  invariably  thwarted  aH 
her  schemes  by  her  obstinacy;  and  as  she  thought  young  Mose- 
ley  really  attached  to  her,  she  determined  by  a  bold  stroke  to 
remove  the  impediments  of  false  shame,  and  the  dread  of  re- 
pulse, which  she  believed  alone  kept  the  youth  from  an  avowal 
of  his  wishes,  and  get  rid  at  once  of  a  plague  that  had  annoyed 
her  not  a  little — her  daughter's  delicacy. 

Sir  Edward  spent  an  hour  every  morning  in  his  libraryi 
overlooking  his  accounts,  and  in  other  necessary  employments 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  here  she  determined  to  have  the 
conference. 

"  My  Lady  Chatterton,  you  do  me  honor,"  said  the  baronet, 
handing  her  a  chair  on  her  entrance. 

**  Upon  my  word,  cousin,"  cried  the  dowager,  "  you  have  a 
very  convenient  apartment  here,"  looking  around  her  in  affected 
admiration  of  all  she  saw. 

The  baronet  replied,  and  a  short  discourse  on  the  acfange-. 
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ments  of  the  whole  house  iiiBensiblj  led  to  some  remarlcB  on  tlie 
taste  of  his  mother,  the  honorable  Lady  Moselej  (a  Chatter- 
ton),  antil,  having  warmed  the  feelings  of  the  old  gentleman  by . 
some  well-timed  compliments  of  that  nature,  she  ventured  on 
the  principal  object  of  her  visit 

'^  I  am  happy  to  find,  Sir  Edward,  you  are  so  well  pleased  with 
the  £Eimily  as  to  wish  to  make  another  selection  fix>m  it  I  sin- 
oeTely  hope  it  may  prove  as  judicious  as  the  former  one.** 

Sir  Edward  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  meaning, 
although  he  thought  it  might  allude  to  his  son,  who  he  had  some 
time  suspected  had  views  on  Grace  Chatterton ;  and  willing  to 
know  the  truth,  and  rather  pleased  to  find  John  had  selected  a 
young  woman  he  loved  in  his  heart,  he  observed — 

'*  I  am  not  sure  I  rightly  understand  your  ladyship,  though  I 
hope  I  do." 

**•  No  r'  cried  the  dowager,  in  well-counterfeited  affectation  of 
surprise.  *'  Perhaps,  after  all,  maternal  anxiety  has  deceived  me, 
then.  Mr.  Moseley  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  proceed  with- 
out your  approbation." 

^*  I  have  ever  declined  influencing  any  of  my  children.  Lady 
Chatterton,"  said  the  baronet,  "  and  John  is  not  ignorant  of  my 
sentiments.  I  sincerely  hope,  however,  you  allude  to  an  attach- 
ment to  Grace  f 

"I  did,  certainly.  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  lady,  hesitatingly. 
^  I  may  be  deceived ;  but  you  must  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
mother,  and  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  My  son  is  incapable  of  trifling,  I  hope,"  cried  Sir  Edward, 
with  animation,  "  and,  least  of  all,  with  Grace  Chatterton.  No ; 
you  are  quite  right  If  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  avow  it" 

"  I  would  not  wish,  on  any  account,  to  hurry  matters,"  said 
the  dowager;  *'but  the  report  which  is  abroad  will  prevent 
other  young  men  from  putting  in  their  claims.  Sir  Edward," 
(sighing.)  **  I  have  a  mother^s  feelings ;  if  I  have  been  hasty, 
yonr  goodness  will  overiook  it"     And  Lady  Chatterton  placed 
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her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  did  not 
flow. 

Sir  Edward  thought  all  this  very  nataral,  and  as  it  should  be, 
and  he  sought  an  early  conference  with  his  son. 

"  John,"  said  the  father,  taking  his  hand  kindly,  "  you  have 
DO  reason  to  doubt  my  affection  or  my  compliance  to  your 
wishes.  Fortune  is  a  thing  out  of  the  question  with  a  young 
man  of  your  expectations."  And  Sir  Edward,  in  his  eagerness 
to  smooth  the  way,  went  on :  "  You  can  live  here,  or  occupy 
my  small  seat  in  Wiltshire.  I  can  allow  you  five  thousand  a 
year,  with  much  ease  to  myself.  Indeed,  your  mother  and  my- 
self would  both  straiten  ourselves,  to  add  to  your  comforts ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary — we  have  enough,  and  you  have  enough." 

Sir  Edward,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have  settled  every  thing 
to  the  dowager's  perfect  satisfaction,  had  not  John  interrupted 
him  by  the  exclamation  of — 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  father  ?" 

"  Allude «"  said  Sir  Edward,  simply,  "  Why,  Grace  Chatter- 
ton,  my  son." 

"Grace  Chatterton!  Sir  Edward.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
Grace  Chatterton  V 

"  Her  mother  has  made  me  acquainted  with  your  proposals, 
and"— 

"  Proposals !" 

"  Attentions,  I  ought  to  have  said ;  and  you  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  thing  from  me,  my  child." 

"  Attentions  l"  said  John,  haughtily.  "  I  hope  Lady  Chatter- 
ton does  not  accuse  me  of  improper  attentions  to  her  daughter  ?" 

"  No,  not  improper,  my  son,"  said  his  father :  "  on  the  con- 
trary, she  is  mucli  pleased  with  them." 

"  She  is,  is  she  ?  But  I  am  displeased  that  she  should  under- 
take to  put  constructions  on  my  acts  that  no  attention  or  words 
of  mine  will  justify." 

It  was  now  Sir  Edward's  turn  to  be  surpiised.  He  had 
thought  he  was  doing  his  son  a  kindness,  when  he  had  only 


,ii>  laiiicr  s  lihrarv,   ''inv   ladv   »1'»\v:il{(  r, 
f«>rc('  a  wife  down  inv  throat.      It*  \nu   <!. 
(iiacc,  if  drarc" — Jtdiii   s»>ftL'iK'<l  and   hi 
little,  but  anger  prevailed. 

From  the  moment  Grace  Chatterton  co 
mother's  saying  any  thing  to  Sir  Edwai 
was  altered.     She  could  hardly  look  an^i 
fiuse,  and  it  was  her  most  ardent  wish  tb 
John  she  avoided  as  she  woald  an  addi 
broke  her  heart  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Benfield  had  staid  longer  than  usual 
to  return.    John  Moseley  eagerly  profited 
and  the  very  day  after  the  conversation  ir. 
to  Benfield  Lodge  as  a  dutiful  nephew,  \ 
uncle  safely  restored  once  more  to  the  aboo 

Lady  Chatterton  now  perceived,  when  U 
overshot  her  mark,  while,  at  the  same  tii 
the  reason  of  a  result  so  strange  from  sue 
well-conducted  plans.  She  determined,  hoi 
interfere  between  her  daughter  and  the  bare 
ing,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  tbe  truth 
panied  her  deductions,  that  they  rcsemblec 
neither  their  temperaments  nor  onJn;/^"'- 
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roo£.     The  intercourse  between  the  rector's  fJEKnilj  an<J  Sir  Ed- 
ward's was  renewed  with  all  its  former  friendly  confidonoc. 

Colonel  Egerton  began  to  speak  of  his  departure  also,  bnt 
hinted  at  intentions  of  visiting  L at  the  period  of  the  baro- 
net's visit  to  his  uncle,  before  he  proceeded  to  town  in  the  winter. 

L was  a  small  village  on  the  coast,  within  a  mile  of  Ben- 
field  Lodge ;  and  from  its  natural  co9venience,  it  had  long  been 
resorted  to  by  the  neighboring  gentry  for  the  benefit  of  s^a 
bathing.  The  baronet  had  promised  Mr.  Benfield  his  visit 
should  be  made  at  an  earlier  day  than  usual,  in  order  to  gratify 
Jane  with  a  visit  to  Bath,  before  they  went  to  London,  at  which 
town  they  were  promised  by  Mrs.  Jarvis  the  pleasnre  of  her  so- 
ciety, and  that  of  her  aon  and  daughters. 

Pkeoaution  is  a  word  of  simple  meaning  in  itself,  but  vari- 
ous are  the  ways  adopted  by  dififercnt  individuals  in  this  life  to 
enforce  its  import;  and  not  a  few  are  the  evils  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  guard  against.  To  provide  in  season 
against  the  dangers  of  want,  personal  injury,  loss  of  character, 
and  a  great  many  other  such  acknowledged  misfortunes,  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  instinctive  process  of  our  natures.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions which  exist  only  go  to  prove  the  rule :  in  addition  to 
these,  almost  every  man  has  some  ruling  propensity  to  gratify, 
to  advance  which  his  ingenuity  is  ever  on  the  aleit,  or  some  ap- 
prehended evil  to  avert,  which  calls  all  his  prudence  into  activity. 
Yet  how  seldom  is  it  exerted,  in  order  to  give  a  ratioual  ground 
to  expect  permanent  happiness  in  wedlock. 

Marriage  is  called  a  lottery,  and  it  is  thought,  like  all  other 
lotteries,  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes ;  yet  is  it  not  made 
more  precarious  than  it  ought  to  be,  by  our  neglect  of  that 
degree  of  precaution  which  we  would  be  ridiculed  for  omitting 
in  conducting  our  every-day  concerns  ?  Is  not  the  standard  of 
matrimonial  felicity  placed  too  low  ?  Ought  we  not  to  look 
more  to  the  possession  of  principles  than  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  justifiable  in  a  Christian  to  commit  a 
child,  a  daughter,  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  who  wants  the  very 
8* 


to  be  eiitirclv  shaken  oiY :    thov  cliotxe 
should  be  correct,  their  infant  conduct  a 
are  not  one  half  mankind  of  the  male 
religion,  in  morala,  only  for  females  ? 
theory  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  thong 
aot  as  if  men  had  no  souls  ?    Is  not  the 
as  important  to  the  son  as  that  of  the  m 
In  short,  is  there  any  security  against  tb 
mitiesy.bnt  an  humble  and  devout  depen< 
of  that  Almighty  Power,  which  alone  : 
against  temptation  f 

Uniformity  of  taste  is  no  doubt  nec4 
love,  but  is  not  taste  acquired  ?  Would 
a  handsome  deist,  if  properly  impressed 
doctrines,  sooner  than  they  now  woul< 
Mohammedan  ?  We  would  refuse  our  < 
senter,  to  give  them  to  impious  members 
we  make  the  substance  less  than  the  sha( 

Our  principal  characters  are  possessc 
views  of  the  evils  to  be  averted.  Mrs.  1? 
tianity  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  hi 
to  her  ohaigc,  and  watches  against  the  p 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

John  Mosblet  returned  from  L within  a  week,  and  ap- 

peared  as  if  his  whole  delight  consisted  in  knocking  over  the 
inoffensive  hirds.  His  restlessness  induced  him  to  make  Jarvis 
his  companion ;  for  although  he  ahhorred  the  captain's  style 
of  pursuing  the  sport,  being  in  his  opinion  both  out  of  rule  and 
without  taste,  yet  he  was  a  constitutional  fidget,  and  suited  his 
own  moving  propensities  at  the  moment.  Egerton  and  Den- 
bigh were  both  frequently  at  the  Hall,  but  generally  gave  their 
time  to  the  ladies,  neither  being  much  inclined  to  the  favorite 
amusement  of  John. 

There  was  a  little  arbor  within  the  walls  of  the  park,  which 
for  years  had  been  a  retreat  from  the  summer  heats  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Moseley  family ;  even  so  long  ago  as  the  youth  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  it  had  been  in  vogue,  and  she  loved  it  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  pleasure,  as  the  spot  where  she  had  first  listened  to 
the  language  of  love  from  the  lips  of  her  late  husband.  Into 
this  arbor  the  ladies  had  one  day  retired,  during  the  warmth 
of  a  noonday  sun,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Moseley,  who 
had  her  own  engagement  in  the  house.  Between  Egerton  and 
Denbigh  there  was  maintained  a  kind  of  courtly  intercoui*se, 
which  prevented  any  disagreeable  collision  from  their  evident 
dislike.  Mi-s.  Wilson  thought,  on  the  part  of  Denbigh,  it  was 
the  forbearance  of  a  principled  indulffcnco  to  another's  weak- 
ness ;  while  the  coloners  otherwise  uniform  good  breeding  was 
hardly  able  to  conceal  a  something  amounting  to  very  near  re- 
pugnance. Egerton  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  ground,  near  the 
feet  of  Jane ;  and  Dcnbi^ch  was  stationed  on  a  bench  placed 
without  the  arbor,  but  so  near  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 


.  »!'.  «^    '  '  I'    '  11«      1  »*    ll'*  I 


s<-i-^«)rs,   or  aiiv   other  liitk*    inij)l('incnl 
<1i"J>|»<:m1.  aii<l   that  J  h'libiuii  cmuM   vr:id 
aiiiniatt'<l  countenance  of  Emily  as  she 
tion  of  the  curiosities  of  Egypt,  a  country 
a  fe.w  months  while  attached  to  the  an 
flitoBtion  we  will  leave  them  for  an  hour, 
of  each  other,  while  we  trace  the  route  of 
companion,  in  their  pursuit  of  woodcock, 

^  Do  jou  know,  Moseley,"  said  Janis, 
he  was  a  fitvorite  with  John,  now  that  ho 
menus  piaiiirSy  '*  that  I  have  taken  it  ii^t 
Denbigh  was  very  happy  to  plead  his  moi 
me.     He  is  a  soldier,  but  I  cannot  find  out 
been  in/' 

'*  Captain  Jarvis,"  siud  John,  coolly,  '*  th< 
that  business  the  better.     Call  in  Rover." 

Now,  another  of  Jarvis's  recommendatioi 
that  might  have  been  heard  half  a  mile  w 
still  morning. 

"Why,"  said  Jarvis,  rather  humbly,  ^ 
Moseley,  I  was  very  wrong  as  regards  yoi 
you  think  it  a  little  odd  in  a  soldier  not  to 
called  upon  f ' 
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tinel  over  the  iron  chedt  for  years.  On  mounting  the  cockade, 
he  had  taken  up  shooting  as  a  martial  exercise,  inasmuch  as  the 
burning  of  gunpowder  was  an  attendant  of  the  recreation.  H^ 
had  never  killed  but  one  bird  in  his  life,  and  that  was  an  owl, 
of  which  he  took  the  advantage  of  daylight  and  his  stocking 
feet  to  knock  off  a  tree  in  the  Deanery  grounds,  very  early  afber 
his  arrival.  In  his  trials  with  John,  he  sometimes  pulled  trigger 
at  the  same  moment  with  his  companion ;  and  as  the  bird  gen- 
erally fell,  he  thought  he  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  honor.  He 
was  fond  of  warring  with  crows  and  birds  of  the  lai*ger  sort, 
and  invariably  went  provided  with  small  balls  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  his  fowling-piece  for  such  accidental  rencontres.  He  had  an- 
other habit,  which  was  not  a  little  annoying  to  John,  who  had 
several  times  tried  in  vain  to  break  him  of  it — that  of  shoot- 
ing at  marks.  If  birds  were  not  plenty,  he  woilld  throw  up  a 
chip,  and  sometimes  his  hat,  by  way  of  shooting  on  the  wing. 

As  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  the  game  kept  close, 
John  felt  willing  to  return  from  such  unprofitable  labor.  The 
captain  now  commenced  his  chip  firing,  which  in  a  few  minute 
was  succeeded  by  his  hat 

"  See,  Moseley,  see ;  I  have  hit  the  band,"  cried  the  captain, 
delighted  to  find  tliat  he  had  at  last  wounded  his  old  antagonist-. 
**  I  don't  think  you  can  beat  that,  yourself." 

**  I  am  not  sure  I  can,"  said  John,  slipping  a  handful  of 
gravel  in  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  slyly,  '*  but  I  can  do  as  you 
did— try." 

*'  Do,"  cried  the  captain,  pleased  to  get  his  companion  down 
to  his  own  level  of  amusements.     "  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"Yes;  throw." 

Jarvis  threw,  and  John  fired :  the  hat  fairly  bounced. 

"  Have  I  hit  it  ?"  asked  John,  while  reloading  the  barrel  he 
bad  discharged. 

"  Hit  it !"  said  the  captain,  looking  ruefully  at  his  hat  "  It 
looks  like  a  cullender ;  but,  Moseley,  your  gun  don't  scatter 
well :  SI  dozen  shot  have  gone  through  in  the  same  place." 


t-vvt     mill,    ii</iii     <x 

called  in  rule. 

'*  Mr.  Deiibi^^li/'  said  John,  as  In-  put  dow 
Jarvis  has  got  the  better  of  his  hat  at  last," 

Denbigh  smiled  without  speaking ;  and  th 
to  have  anj  thing  to  say  to  a  gentleman  to  \ 
obliged  to  i^logize,  went  into  the  arbor  to 
condition  of  his  head-piece  to  the  colonel,  on 
he  ftlt  a  land  of  claim,  being  of  the  same  c 
plained  of  thirst,  and  went  to  a  little  ran  of 
distance  frcHn  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  it 
of  Jarvis  was  particularly  unseasonable.      Jan 
a  manner  peculiar  to  herself^  in  which  was  mi 
finable  exchange  of  looks  lovers  are  so  fond  < 
of  her  early  life  to  the  colonel  that  greatly 
Knowing  the  captain's  foibles,  he  pointed,  th 
finger,  as  he  said — 

*^  There  u  one  of  your  old  enemies,  a  hawk.' 

Jarvis  throw  down  his  hat,  and  ran  with  a 
to  drive  away  the  intruder.  In  his  haste,  he  a 
of  John  Moseley,  and  loading  it  rapidly,  thre 
his  usual  stock ;  but  whether  the  hawk  saw  ai 
whether  it  saw  something  else  it  liked  better,  i1 
the  baronet's  Donltrv-^*-^  --^ 
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*'  Stand  off,  sis,"  cried  John,  playfully,  taking  ap  tho  gun  from 
against  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  dropping  it  toward  her. 

Jarvis  had  endeavored  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  commisera- 
tion of  Emily  in  favor  of  the  neglected  beaver,  and  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  them.  At  this  moment,  recoiling  from  the  mu2zlo 
of  the  gun,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  loaded !"  **  Hold!"  cried  Den- 
bigh, in  a  voice  of  horror,  as  he  sprang  between  John  and  his 
sister.  Both  wore  too  late;  the  piece  was  discharged.  Denbigh^ 
turning  to  Emily,  and  smiling  mournfully,  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  tenderness,  of  pleasure,  of  sorrow, 
so  blended  that  she  retained  the  recollection  of  it  for  life,  and 
fell  at  her  feet 

The  gun  dropped  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  young  Moseley. 
Emily  sank  in  insensibility  by  the  side  of  her  preserver.  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Jane  stood  speechless  and  aghast.  Tlie  colonel  alone 
retained  the  presence  of  mind  necessary  to  devise  the  steps  to 
be  immediately  taken.  He  sprang  to  the  examination  of  Den- 
bigh ;  the  eyes  of  the  wounded  man  were  open,  and  his  recol- 
lection perfect;  the  first  were  fixed  in  intense  observation  on 
the  inanimate  body  which  lay  at  his  side. 

"  Leave  me.  Colonel  Egerton,"  he  said,  speaking  with  diflS- 
culty,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  little  run  of  water, 
"  assist  Miss  Moseley — your  hat — your  hat  will  answer." 

Accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  not  ignorant  that  time 
and  care  were  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  wounded  man, 
Egerton  flew  to  the  stream,  and  returning  immediately,  by 
the  help  of  her  sister  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  soon  restored  Emily  to 
life.  The  ladies  and  John  had  now  begun  to  act  The  tender- 
est  assiduities  of  Jane  were  devoted  to  her  sister ;  while  Mrs. 
Wilson,  observing  her  niece  to  be  uninjured  by  any  thing  but 
the  shock,  assisted  John  in  supporting  the  wounded  man. 

Denbigh  spoke,  requesting  to  be  carried  to  the  house ;  and 
Jar\'is  WHS  dispatched  for  help.  Within  half  an  hour,  Denbigh 
was  placed  on  a  couch  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward,  and  was 
quietly  waiting  for  that  professional  aid  which  could  only  decide 


as  it  weix'   from   the  ccrtaintv  ot'  clt-alli,  in   i 
thanlv>ix*n  iiij^,  ainl  now  «hvollin<^  <>n  the  onmitt 
by  bravely  iuterj><>sing  his  bosom  to  the  blo\ 
his  own  person  the  imminent  danger  of  a  s 
painfiil  sense  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  d 
prayers  for  his  safety.      Emily  was  with  her 
rait  of  hia  fiunily,  a  decided  &vorite ;  and 
have  been  sufficient,  no  gratitude  lively  enoii 
tion  <yf  the  baronet,  to  compensate  the  pre 
child.     She  sat  between  her  mother  and  Jane, 
by  each,  pale  and  oppressed  with  a  load  of  gn 
giving,  of  woe,  that  almost  bowed  her  to  i 
Moeeley  and  Jane  were  both  sensibly  touche< 
erance  of  Emily,  and  manifested  the  interest 
by  the  tenderest  caresses,  while  Mrs.  Wilson  si 
ed  within  herself,  occasionally  giving  those  few 
were  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  and  o 
lent  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  sufferer.     John 

immediately  for  F ,  and  Jarvis  had  voluz 

the  rectory  and  Bolton.  Denbigh  inquired  free 
mnch  anxiety  for  Dr.  Ives;  but  the  rector  i 
home  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  parishioner,  and  it 
evening  before  he  arrived.    Within  three  hours 

however,  Dr.  Black,  the  sui^on  of  the  

Hall,  and  immediatolv  nr^AAo/^i^^i 
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The  ball  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the  principal  danger  to  be 
apprehended  was  from  fever:  he  had  taken  the  usnal  precaa- 
tions  against  that,  and,  should  it  not  set  in  with  a  violence 
greater  than  he  apprehended  at  present,  the  patient  might  be 
abroad  within  the  month. 

"  But,''  continued  the  surgeon,  with  the  hardened  indifference 
of  his  profession,  ^*  the  gentleman  has  had  a  narrow  chance  in 
the  passage  of  the  ball  itself;  half  an  inch  would  have  settled 
his  accounts  with  this  world." 

This  information  greatly  relieved  the  family,  and  orders  were 
given  to  preserve  a  silence  in  the  house  that  would  favor  the 
patients  disposition  to  quiet,  or,  if  possible,  sleep. 

Dr.  Ives  now  reached  the  Hall.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  never  seen 
the  rector  in  the  agitation,  or  with  the  want  of  self-command 
he  was  in,  as  she  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

"  Is  he  alive  ? — is  there  hope  ? — where  is  George  ?"  cried  the 
doctor,  as  he  caught  the  extended  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  She 
briefly  acquainted  him  with  the  surgeon's  report,  and  the  rea- 
sonable ground  there  was  to  expect  Denbigh  would  survive  the 
injury. 

"  May  God  be  praised,"  said  the  rector,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
and  he  hastily  withdrew  into  another  room.  Mrs.  Wilson  fol- 
lowed him  slowly  and  in  silence ;  but  was  checked  on  opening 
the  door  with  the  sight  of  the  rector  on  his  knees,  the  tears 
stealing  down  his  venerable  cheeks  in  quick  succession.  **  Sure- 
ly," thought  the  widow,  as  she  drew  back*  unnoticed,  "  a  youth 
capable  of  exciting  such  affection  in  a  man  like  Dr.  Ives,  cannot 
be  unworthy." 

Denbigh,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  desired  to  see 
him  alone.  Their  conference  was  sboil,  and  the  rector  i-etumed 
from  it  with  increased  hopes  of  the  tenni nation  of  i\\U  dreadftd 
Accident.  He  immediately  left  the  Hall  f*)r  his  own  house,  with 
a  promise  of  returning  early  on  the  f  >llowing  nioraing. 

During  the  night,  however,  the  symptoms  became  unfavor- 
able; and  before  the  return  of  Dr.  Ives,  Denbigh  was  in  a  state 
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ger  of  his  dearest  child  would  n^t  liavc 
hearinL{  i>{  most  «>f  his  children,  who  were 
chamber  of  the  room  in  which  Denbigh  w. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  say,  Sir  Edward,"  n 
^  he  refbses  all  medicines,  and  unless  this 
bat  little  hope  of  recovery.*' 

BmUy  atood  daring  this  qaestion  and 
pale  as  death,  and  with  her  hands  clasped 
by  the  workings  of  her  fingers  in  a  kind  of 
the  intensity  of  her  interest     She  had  see 
pared  which  it  was  so  desirable  that  Denbin 
it  now  stood  rejected  on  a  table,  where  it  con 
the  open  door  of  his  room.     Almost  breath 
and  taking  the  draught  in  her  band,  she  a] 
by  which  sat  John  alone,  listening  with  a  fe 
the  wanderings  of  the  sick  man.      Emily 
twice,  as  she  drew  near  Denbigh ;  her  &ce  ha 
of  anxiety,  and  glowed  with  another  emotion 

"  Mr.  Denbigh — dear  Denbigh,"  said  Emil; 
consciously  dropping  her  voice  into  the  softe 
sion,  "  will  you  refuse  me  f — me^  Emily  Mose! 
have  saved  ?" 

"  Emily  Moseley !"  repeated  Denbigh,  anc 
remarkable  to  his  natural  voice.  '*  Is  she  sai 
was  killed— dead."    Th^n  -o  :^  - 
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man  was  in  a  profound  sleep.  Daring  the  whole  day,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  keep  Emily  by  the  side  of  his  bed ;  but 
at  times  it  was  no  trifling  tax  on  her  feelings  to  remain  there. 
He  spoke  of  her  by  name  in  the  tenderest  manner,  although  in- 
coherently, and  in  terms  that  restored  to  the  blanched  cheeks 
of  the  distressed  girl  more  than  the  richness  of  their  native 
color.  His  thoughts  were  not  confined  to  Emily,  however :  he 
talked  of  his  father,  of  his  mother,  and  frequently  spoke  of  his 
poor  deserted  Marian.  The  latter  name  he  dwelt  on  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  warmest  affection,  condemned  his  own  desertion 
of  her,  and,  taking  Emily  for  her,  would  beg  her  forgiveness, 
tell  her  her  sufferings  had  been  enough,  and  that  he  would  re- 
turn, and  never  leave  her  again.  At  such  moments  his  nurse 
would  sometimes  show,  by  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  her 
anxiety  for  his  health ;  and  then,  as  he  addressed  her  by  her 
proper  appellation,  all  her  emotions  appeared  absorbed  in  the 
sense  of  shame  at  the  praises  with  which  he  overwhelmed  her. 
Mrs.  Wilson  succeeded  her  in  the  charge  of  the  patient,  and 
she  retired  to  seek  that  repose  she  so  greatly  needed. 

On  the  second  morning  after  receiving  the  wound,  Denbigh 
dropped  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  refreshed  and 
perfectly  collected  in  mind.  The  fever  had  left  him,  and  his  at- 
tendants pronounced,  with  the  usual  cautions,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse, his  recovery  certain.  It  were  impossible  to  have  commu- 
nicated any  intelligence  more  grateful  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Moseley  family ;  for  Jane  had  even  lost  sight  of  her  own  lover, 
in  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  a  man  who  had  sacrificed  himself 
to  save  her  beloved  sister. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  recovery  of  DcMibiiijli  was  as  rapid  a 
expectation  of  his  friends  could  hope  for, 
left  hia  bed,  and  would  sit  an  hour  or  t\ 
dreaniig-room,  where  Mrs.  Wilson,  accono] 
Emily,  came  and  read  to  him ;  and  it  was  i 
ward's  gamekeeper,  that  the  woodcocks  ha 
during  the  time  Mr.  Moseley  was  shut  up  ii 
friend,  that  Ci^ptain  Jarvis  was  at  last  actui 
honestly. 

As  Jarvis  felt  something  like  a  consciousE 
folly  the  accident  would  not  have  happened, 
yery  like  shame  for  the  manner  he  had  shru; 
Denbigh  had  so  nobly  met,  he  pretended  a 
ment,  then  on  duty  near  London,  and  left 
went  off  as  he  came  in — in  the  colonel's  t 
panied  by  his  friend  and  his  pointers.  Jc 
pass  from  the  windows  of  Denbigh's  dress 
prayed  he  might  never  come  back  again— 
poacher! 

Gokmel  Egerton  had  taken  leave  of  Jan< 
oeding,  with  many  assurances  of  the  anxie 
should  look  forward  to  the  moment  of  their 
whither  he  intended  repiurin^  as  soon  as  1 
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grief^  was,  if  possible,  happier  than  ever,  Jane  dwelt  io  melan- 
choly sadness  on  the  perfections  of  the  man  who  had  taken 
with  him  the  best  affections  (as  she  thought)  of  her  heart. 
With  him  all  was  perfect:  his  morals  were  unexceptionable; 
his  manners  showed  it ;  his  tenderness  of  disposition  manifest, 
for  they  had  wept  together  over  the  distresses  of  more  than 
one  fictitious  heroine ;  his  temper,  how  amiable !  he  was  never 
angry — she  had  never  seen  it ;  his  opinions,  his  tastes,  how  cor- 
rect! they  were  her  own;  his  form,  his^face,  how  agreeable! — 
her  eyes  had  seen  it,  and  her  heart  acknowledged  it ;  besides, 
his  eyes  confessed  the  power  of  her  own  charms ;  he  was  brave, 
for  he  was  a  soldier ; — in  short,  as  Emily  had  predicted,  he  was 
a  hero — for  he  was  Colonel  Egerton. 

Had  Jane  been  possessed  of  less  exuberance  of  fancy,  she 
might  have  been  a  little  at  a  loss  to  identify  all  these  good 
properties  with  her  hero ;  or  had  she  possessed  a  matured  or 
well-regulated  judgment  to  control  that  fancy,  they  might  pos- 
sibly have  assumed  a  different  appearance.  No  explanation  had 
taken  place  between  them,  however.  Jane  knew,  both  by  her 
own  feelings  and  by  all  the  legends  of  love  from  its  earliest  days, 
that  the  moment  of  parting  was  generally  a  crisis  in  affairs  of 
the  heart,  and,  with  a  backwardness  occasioned  by  her  modesty, 
had  rather  avoided  than  sought  an  opportunity  to  favor  the 
eolonePs  wishes.  Egerton  had  not  been  over  anxious  to  come 
to  the  point,  and  every  thing  was  left  as  heretofore:  neither, 
however,  appeared  to  doubt  in  the  least  the  state  of  the  other^s 
affections ;  and  there  might  be  said  to  exist  between  them  one 
of  those  not  unusual  engagements  by  implication  which  it  would 
have  been,  in  their  own  estimation,  a  breach  of  faith  to  recede 
from,  but  which,  like  all  other  bargains  that  arc  loosely  made, 
are  sometimes  violated  when  convenient.  Man  is  a  creature 
that,  as  experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  his  proper  place  in  society  by  wholesome  restrictions ; 
and  we  have  often  thought  it  a  matter  of  regi*et  that  some  well 
understood  regulations  did  not  exist  by  which  it  became  not 
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the  seeniliness  of  foininine  (leconim,  shrink 
ery  of  its  cause,  or   which  the  i^rave  has  n 
time,  vve  cannot  but  wish  that  either  the 
parent,  or  a  sense  of  self-preservation  in  tl 
for  the  want  of  a  better,  cause  them  to  adhe 
ventioiial  forms  of  courtship  which  require 
be  understood,  and  a  woman  to  answer  to  b4 
lliere  was  a  little  parlor  in  the  house  of 
ley,  that  was  the  privileged  retreat  of  none  I 
his  own  fiunily.     Here  the  ladies  were  accus 
into  the  bosom  of  their  domestic  quietude,  ^ 
ttors  had  disturbed  their  ordinary  intorcours 
the  hasty  and  unreserved  communications  it 
tween  the  sisters,  in  their  stolen  flights  frono 
of  the  principal  apartments.     It  might  be  sj 
the  pious  feelings  of  the  domestic  affections, 
retire  to  it  when  fatigued  with  his  occupatio 
ing  some  one  of  those  he  loved  to  draw  his 
the  cares  of  life  to  the  little  incidents  of  hit 
ness;  and  Lady  Moseley,  even  in  the  prou< 
reviving  splendor,  seldom  passed  the  door  w 
with  a  smile,  on  the  faces  she  might  find  then 
the  room  in  the  large  mansion  of  the  baronet, 
by  long  usage  and  common  consent,  to  the 
himian  nature.     Into  tKia  ar^a*^^^ — *  ^^ — ^' 
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and  partly  by  the  sense  of  the  obligation  he  had  laid  them 
under. 

One  warm  day,  John  and  his  friend  had  songht  this  retreat, 
in  expectation  of  meeting  his  sisters,  who  they  found,  however, 
on  inquiry,  had  walked  to  the  arbor.  After  remaining  convers- 
ing for  an  hour  by  themselves,  John  was  called  away  to  attend 
to  a  pointer  that  had  been  taken  ill,  and  Denbigh,  throwing  a 
handkerchief  over  his  head  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  cold, 
quietly  composed  himself  on  one  of  the  comfortable  sofas  of 
the  room,  with  a  disposition  to  sleep.  Before  he  had  entirely 
lost  his  consciousness,  a  light  step  moving  near  him,  caught  his 
ear;  believing  it  to  be  a  servant  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  he 
endeavored  to  continue  in  bis  present  mood,  until  the  quick  but 
sti£ed  breathing  of  some  one  nearer  than  before  roused  his 
curiosity.  He  commanded  himself,  however,  sufficiently,  to  re- 
main quiet ;  a  blind  of  a  window  near  him  was  carefully  closed ;. 
a  screen  drawn  from  a  comer  and  placed  so  as  sensibly  to  de- 
stroy the  slight  draught  of  air  in  which  he  bad  laid  himself; 
and  other  arrangements  were  making,  bnt  with  a  care  to  avoid 
disturbing  him  that  rendered  them  hardly  audible.  Presently 
the  step  approached  him  again,  the  breathing  was  quicker, 
though  gentle,  the  handkerchief  was  moved,  but  the  hand  was 
withdrawn  hastily,  as  if  afraid  of  itself.  Another  effort  was 
successful,  and  Denbigh  stole  a  glance  through  his  dark  lashes, 
on  the  figure  of  Emily  as  she  stood  over  him  in  the  fulness  of 
her  charms,  and  with  a  face  in  which  glowed  an  interest  he  had 
never  witnessed  in  it  before.  It  undoubtedly  was  gratitude. 
For  a  moment  she  gazed  on  him,  as  her  color  increased  in  rich- 
ness. His  hand  was  carelessly  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  sofii ; 
she  stooped  toward  it  with  her  face  gently,  but  with  an  air  of 
modesty  that  shone  in  her  very  figure.  Denbigh  felt  the  warmth 
of  her  breath,  but  her  lips  did  not  touch  it.  Had  he  been  in- 
clined to  judge  the  actions  of  Emily  Moseley  hai*shly,  it  were 
impossible  to  mistake  the  movement  for  any  thing  but  the  im- 
pulse of  natural  feeling.     There  was  a  pledge  of  innocence,  of 
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modesty,  in  lier  coantenaace,  that  would  have  prevented  any 
miflconstniction ;  and  he  continaod  qaietly  awaiting  what  the 
preparations  on  her  little  mahogany  secretary  wore  intended  for. 
Mrs.  Wilson  entertained  a  great  ahhorrence  of  what  are  com- 
monly  called  accomplishments  in  a  woman ;  she  knew  that  too 
much  of  that  precioas  time  which  conld  never  be  recalled,  was 
thrown  away  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  smattering  in  what, 
if  known,  could  never  be  of  use  to  the  party,  and  what  can 
never  be  well  known  but  to  a  few,  whom  nature  and  long 
practice  have  enabled  to  conquer.  Yet  as  her  niece  had  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  paintii^,  and  a  vivid  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  her  inclination  had  been  indulged,  and  Emily 
Moseley  sketched  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great 
readiness.  It  would  have  been  no  subject  of  surprise,  had  ad- 
miration, or  some  more  powerful  feeling,  betrayed  to  the  artist, 
jm  this  occasion,  the  deception  the  young  man  was  practising. 
She  had  entered  the  room  from  her  walk,  warm  and  careless ; 
her  hair,  than  which  none  was  more  beautiful,  had  strayed  on 
her  shoulders,  freed  from  the  confinement  of  the  comb,  and  a 
lock  was  finely  contrasted  to  the  rich  color  of  a  cheek  that 
almost  burnt  with  the  exercise  and  the  excitement.  Her  dress, 
white  as  the  first  snow  of  the  winter;  her  looks,  as  she  now 
turned  them  on  the  &ce  of  the  sleeper,  and  betrayed  by  their 
animation  the  success  of  her  art,  formed  a  picture  in  itself^  that 
Denbigh  would  have  been  content  to  gaze  on  forever.  Her 
back  was  to  a  window,  that  threw  its  strong  light  on  the  paper 
— the  figures  of  which  were  reflected,  as  she  occasionally  held 
it  up  to  study  its  effect,  in  a  large  mirror  so  placed  that  Den- 
bigh caught  a  view  of  her  subject  He  knew  it  at  a  glance — 
the  arbor — ^the  gun — ^himself^  all  were  there;  it  appeared  to 
have  been  drawn  before — ^it  must  have  been,  from  its  perfect 
state,  and  Emily  had  seized  a  &vorable  moment  to  complete 
his  own  resemblance.  Her  touches  were  light  and  finishing, 
and  as  the  picture  was  frequently  held  up  for  consideration,  he 
had  some  time  allowed  for  studying  it     His  own  resemblance 
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was  strong ;  his  eyes  were  taraed  on  herself,  to  whom  Denbigh 
thought  she  had  not  done  ample  justice,  but  the  man  who  held 
the  gun  bore  no  likeness  to  John  Moseley,  except  in  dress.  A 
slight  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  sleeper's  mouth  might 
have  betrayed  his  consciousness,  had  not  Emily  been  too  intent 
on  the  picture,  as  she  turned  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  strong 
light  fell  on  the  recoiling  figure  of  Captain  Jarvis.  The  resem- 
blance was  wonderful.  Denbigh  thought  he  would  have  known 
it,  had  he  seen  it  in  the  Academy  itself.  The  noise  of  some 
one  approaching  closed  the  portfolio ;  it  was  only  a  servant,  yet 
Emily  did  not  resume  her  pencil.  Denbigh  watched  her  mo- 
tions, as  she  put  the  picture  carefully  in  a  private  drawer  of  the 
secretary,  reopened  the  blind,  replaced  the  screen,  and  laid  the 
handkerchief,  the  last  thing,  on  his  face,  with  a  movement  al- 
most imperceptible  to  himself. 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought,"  said  Denbigh,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  "  I  owe  an  apology.  Miss  Moseley,  for  making  so  free 
with  your  parlor ;  but  I  was  too  lazy  to  move." 

"  Apology  I  Mr.  Denbigh,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  color  varying 
with  every  word  she  spoke,  and  trembling  at  what  she  thought 
the  nearaess  of  detection,  "  you  have  no  apology  to  make  for 
your  present  debility ;  and  surely,  surely,  least  of  all  to  me !" 

"  I  understand  from  Mr.  Moseley,"  continued  Denbigh,  with 
a  smile,  "  that  our  obligation  is  at  least  mutual ;  to  your  perse- 
vemnce  and  care.  Miss  Moseley,  after  the  physicians  had  ^ven 
me  up,  I  believe  I  am,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  my 
recovery." 

'  Emily  was  not  vain,  and  least  of  all  addicted  to  a  display  of 
any  of  her  acquirements;  very  few  even  of  her  fnends  knew 
she  ever  held  a  pencil  in  her  hand ;  yet  did  she  now  unaccount- 
ably throw  open  her  portfolio,  and  offer  its  contents  to  the 
examination  of  her  companion.  It  was  done  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  with  great  freedom,  though  not  without  certain 
flushings  of  the  face  and  heavings  of  the  bosom,  that  would 
have  eclipsed  Grace  Chatterton  in  her  happiest  moments  of 
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uatiii*al  flattery.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Denbigh  to  puraiie  a  subject  which  had  begun  to  grow  extremely 
interesting,  both  from  its  import  and  the  feelings  of  the  parties, 
it  wonld  have  been  rude  to  decline  viewing  the  contents  of  a 
lady's  portfolio.  The  drawings  were,  many  of  them,  interesting, 
and  the  exhibitor  of  them  now  appeared  as  anxious  to  remove 
them  in  haste,  as  she  had  but  the  moment  before  been  to  direct 
his  attention  to  her  performances.  Denbigh  wonld  have  given 
much  to  dare  to  ask  for  the  paper  so  carefully  secreted  in  the 
private  drawer ;  but  neither  the  principal  agency  he  had  him- 
self in  the  scene,  nor  delicacy  to  his  companion's  wish  for  con- 
cealment, would  allow  of  the  request. 

"  Doctor  Ives !  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you,"  said  Emily, 
hastily  closing  her  portfolio,  and  before  Denbigh  had  gone  half 
through  its  contents ;  **  you  have  become  almost  a  stranger  to 
us  since  Clara  left  us." 

"  No,  no,  my  little  friend,  never  a  stranger,  I  hope,  at  Moseley 
Hall,"  cried  the  doctor,  pleasantly ;  "  George,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  look  so  well — you  have  even  a  color — there  is  a  letter  for 
you,  from  Marian." 

Denbigh  took  the  letter  eagerly,  and  retired  to  a  window  to 
peruse  it.  His  hand  shook  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  his  interest 
in  the  writer,  or  its  contents,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  observer,  however  indifferent. 

"  Now,  Miss  Emily,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  order 
me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  after  my  ride,  believe  me,  you  will 
do  a  very  charitable  act,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  sofa. 

Emily  was  standing  by  the  little  table,  deeply  musing  on  the 
contents  of  her  portfolio ;  for  her  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on 
the  outside,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  through  the  leather  cover- 
ing their  merits  and  faults. 

"  Miss  Emily  Moseley,"  continued  the  doctor,  gravely,  "  am  I 
to  die  of  thirst  or  not,  this  warm  day  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  any  thing,  Doctor  Ives  ?" 
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"  A  servant  to  get  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water." 

**  Why  did  you  not  ask  rae,  my  dear  sir?"  said  Emily,  as  she 
throw  open  a  cellaret,  and  handed  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  There,  my  dear,  there  is  a  great  plenty,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  an  arch  expression ;  '*  I  really  thought  I  had  asked  you 
thrice — but  I  believe  you  were  studying  something  in  that 
portfolio." 

Emily  blushed,  and  endeavored  to  laugh  at  her  own  absence 
of  mind;  but  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  who 
Marian  was. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

As  a  month  had  elapsed  smce  ho  received  Ihs  wormd,  Den- 
bigh took  an  opportanity,  one-  morning'  at  brealc&st,  where  he 
was  well  eDougb  now  to  meet  his  friends,  to  announce  hie  iM^n- 
tion  of  trespassing  no  longer  on  their  kindness,  but  of  returning 
that  day  to  the  rectory.  The  communication  distressed  the 
whole  family,  and  the  baronet  turned  to  him  in  the  most  cor^ 
dial  manner,  as  he  took  one  of  his  hands,  and  said  with  an  air 
of  solemnity — 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  T  could  wish  you  to  make  this  house  your 
home;  Dr.  Ives  may  have  known  you  longer,  and  may  have 
the  claim  of  relationship  on  you,  but  I  am  certain  he  cannot 
love  you  better ;  and  are  not  the  ties  of  gratitude  as  binding  as 
those  of  blood  ?" 

Denbigh  was  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edward's 
manner. 

"The  regiment  I  belong  to,  Sir  Edward,  will  be  reviewed 
next  week,  and  it  has  become  my  duty  to  leave  here ;  thei-e  is 
one  it  is  proper  I  should  visit,  a  near  connection,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  escape  I  have  met  with,  and  wishes  naturally 
to  see  me ;  besides,  my  dear  Sir  Edward,  she  has  many  causes 
of  sorrow,  and  it  is  a  debt  I  owe  her  affection  to  endeavor  to 
relieve  them." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  family,  or 
hardly  of  himself,  and  the  silence  which  prevailed  plainly  showed 
the  interest  his  listeners  took  in  the  little  he  uttered. 

That  connection,  thought  Emily — I  wonder  if  her  name  be 
Marian  ?  But  nothing  further  passed,  excepting  the  affection- 
ate regrets  of  her  father,  and  the  promises  of  Denbigh  to  visit 
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them  again  before  he  left  B ,  and  of  joining  them  at  L- 


immediately  after  the  review  of  which  he  had  spoken.  As 
soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  John  drove  him  in  his  phaeton  to 
the  rectory. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  like  the  rest  of  the  baronet's  family,  had  been 
too  deeply  impressed  with  the  debt  they  owed  this  young  man 
to  interfere  with  her  £ivonte  system  of  caution  against  too  great 
an  intimacy  between  her  niece  and  her  preserver.  Close  obeer- 
vation  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ives  had  prepared  her  to  give 
him  her  esteem;  but  the  gallantry,  the  self-devotion  he  had 
displayed  to  Emily  was  an  act  calculated  to  remove  heavier  ob- 
jections than  she  could  imagine  as  likely  to  exist  to  his  becom- 
ing her  husband.  That  he  meant  it,  was  evident  from  his  whole 
depoitmcnt  of  late.  Since  the  morning  the  portfolio  was  pro- 
duced, Denbigh  had  given  a  more  decided  preference  to  her 
niece.  The  nice  discrimination  of  Mrs.  Wilson  would  not  have 
said  his  feelings  had  become  stronger,  but  that  he  labored  less 
to  conceal  them.  That  he  loved  her  niece  she  snspected  from 
the  first  fortnight  of  their  acquaintance,  and  it  had  given  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  her  investigation  into  his  character ;  but  to 
doubt  it,  sitOT  stepping  between  her  and  death,  would  have  been 
to  have  mistaken  human  nature.  There  was  one  qualification 
she  would  have  wished  to  have  been  oei-tain  he  possessed :  be- 
fore this  accident,  she  would  have  made  it  an  indispensable  one ; 
but  the  gratitude,  the  affections  of  Emily,  she  believed  now  to 
be  too  deeply  engaged  to  make  the  strict  inquiry  she  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  and  she  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  if  Denbigh  were  not  a  true  Christian,  he  was  at  least  a 
strictly  moi'al  man,  and  assuredly  one  \>  ho  well  understood  the 
beauties  of  a  religion  slie  almost  conceived  it  impossible  for  any 
impartial  and  intelligent  man  long  to  resist.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, having  in  some  measure  intei-fered  with  her  system,  like 
others,  had,  on  fioding  it  impossible  to  conduct  so  that  reason 
would  justify  all  she  did,  began  to  find  reasons  for  what  she 
thought  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances.     Denbigh, 


.11  iii>  wav  TO  lUT  ia\ 

"  Who   }ia\ (^  Ave   licri'  .'"   >ai<l    La<lv   M 
and  four — tlie  I'^arl  of  r>olt"ii,  1  declare  I" 

Lady  Moselcy  turned  from  the  windc 
grace  she  so  well  loved,  and  so  well  knew 
ceive  her  noble  visitor.     Lord  Bolton  was 
fivOy  who  had  long  been  attached  to  the 
mach  of  the  manners  of  the  old  school 
was  in  Ireland,  and  most  of  that  time  whic 
aor  did  not  require  he  gave  to  the  impro 
property.     Thus,  although  on  perfectly  g( 
baronet^s  fiunily,  they  seldom  met.     With 
had  been  at  college,  and  to  his  widow  he  a 
of  that  r^rd  he  had  invariably  professed 
The  obligation  he  had  conferred,  unasked,  oi 
one  conferred  on  all  his  friends,  and  his  i 
warmer  than  usual. 

"  My  Lady  Moseley,"  said  the  earl,  bowii 
hand,  **your  looks  do  ample  justice  to  the  ai 
shire.     I  hope  you  enjoy  your  usual  health.* 

Then,  waiting  her  equally  courteous  answe 
pliments,  in  succession,  to  all  the  memben 
mode  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  discovei 
ditions,  but  not  a  little  tedious  in  its  operati< 
tiresome  to  the  legs. 

**  We  are  under  »  /i«*^*  -  ^ 
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"Yes,"  continued  her  husband;  "in  giving  the  living  to 
Frank  you  did  ine  a  favor,  equal  to  what  you  would  have  done 
had  he  been  my  own  child ;  and  unsolicited,  too,  my  lord,  it  was 
an  additional  compliment." 

The  earl  sat  rather  uneasy  during  this  speech,  but  the  love  of 
truth  prevailed ;  for  he  had  been  too  much  round  the  person 
of  our  beloved  sovereign  not  to  retain  all  the  impressions  of  his 
youth  ;  and  after  a  little  struggle  with  his  self-love,  he  answered — 

"  Not  unsolicited,  Sir  Edward.  I  have  no  doubt,  had  ray  bet- 
ter fortune  allowed  me  the  acquaintance  of  my  present  rector, 
his  own  merit  would  have  obtained  what  a  sense  of  justice  i-e- 
quires  I  should  say  was  granted  to  an  applicant  to  whom  the  ear 
of  royalty  itself  would  not  have  been  deaf" 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  Moseleys  now  to  look  surprised,  and 
Sir  Edward  ventured  to  ask  an  explanation. 

"  It  was  my  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  who  applied  for 
it,  as  a  favor  done  to  himself;  and  Pendennyss  is  a  man  not  to 
be  refused  any  thing." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  animation ; 
"  and  in  what  way  came  we  to  be  under  this  obligation  to  Lord 
Pendennyss  ?" 

"  He  did  me  the  honor  of  a  call  during  my  visit  to  Ireland, 
madam."  replied  the  earl ;  "  and  on  inquiring  of  my  steward 
after  his  old  friend,  Doctor  Stevens,  learned  his  death,  and  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Ives ;  but  the  reason  he  gave  me  was  his  interest 
in  the  widow  of  General  Wilson,"  bowing  with  much  solemnity 
to  the  lady  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  gratified  to  find  the  earl  yet  remembers  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  struggling  to  restrain  her  tears.  "  Are  we  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  soon  ?" 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  saying  he  should  bo 
here  in  all  next  week,  madam."  And  turning  pleasantly  to  Jane 
and  her  sister,  he  continued,  "  Sir  Edward,  you  have  here  lee- 
wards fit  for  heavier  services,  and  the  earl  is  a  great  admirer  of 
fenude  charms." 


,  ._..<4  uii  one  of  tln'<»'   vouiiLr  l:i«l 

Jane  1''<>1<C(1  Lri''iv<^ — ^"i"  tritliiiLT  "H  1"V( 
liniation  ;  Itiit  i'^niily  laiiLt'licd,  whli  an  cxpi 
fill  plij  >iogQomist  might  liave  read — if  he 
taken. 

"  Your  cousin,  Lord  Chatterton,  haa  fo 
ward,*'  continued  the  peer,  "  to  obtain  h 
and  if  reports  speak  truth,  he  wishes  to 
related  to  you,  baronet." 

''  I  do  not  well  see  how  that  can  happe 
with  a  smile,  and  who  had  not  art  eno 
thoughts,  "  unless  he  takes  ray  sister  here." 

The  cheeks  of  both   the   young  ladies 
rose ;  and  the  peer,  observing  he  had  ton 
ground,   added,   *'  Chatterton   was    fortunat 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  powerful  intere 
ford." 

''  To  whom  was  he  indebted  for  the  plac 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  It  was  whispered  at  court,  madam,"  8ai< 
lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  with  an  air 
a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  is  fonder  of  disc 
of  the  council — that  II  is  Grace  of  Dcrwent  t 
his  parliamentary  interest  into  the  scale  on  tl 
you  are  not  to  suppose,"  raising  his  hand 
of  reiect.ion  "*^  •  " 
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Ancient  names,  and  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors." 

He  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  on  bowing  to  the  younger 
ladies,  laughingly  repeated  his  intention  of  bringing  his  cousin 
(an  epithet  he  never  omitted)  Pendennyss  to  their  feet 

"  Do  you  think,  sister,'*  said  Lady  Moseley,  after  the  earl  had 
retired,  "  that  Mr.  Denbigh  is  of  the  house  of  Derwent  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  musing,  "  yet  it  is  odd, 
Chatterton  told  me  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lady  Harriet  Den- 
bigh, but  not  with  the  Duke." 

As  this  was  spoken  in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy,  it  received 
no  answer,  and  was  in  fact  but  little  attended  to  by  any  of  the 
party,  excepting  Emily,  who  glanced  her  eye  once  or  twice  at 
her  aunt  as  she  was  speaking,  with  an  interest  the  name  of  Den- 
bigh never  failed  to  excite.  Harriet  was,  she  thought,  a  pretty 
name,  but  Marian  was  a  prettier;  if,  thought  Emily,  I  conld 
know  a  Marian  Denbigh,  I  am  sure  I  could  love  her,  and  her 
name  too. 

The  Moseley s  now  began  to  make  their  preparations  for  their 

departure  to  L ,  and  the  end  of  the  succeeding  week  was 

fixed  for  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  go.  Mrs.  Wilson 
urged  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  give  her  ao 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  a  young 
man  in  whom,  although  she  had  relinquL^^hed  her  former  roman- 
tic wish  of  uniting  him  to  Emily,  in  favor  of  Denbigh,  she  yet 
felt  a  deep  interest,  growing  out  of  his  connection  with  the 
last  moments  of  her  hiisband,  and  his  uniformly  high  character. 

Sir  Edward  accordingly  acquainted  his  uncle,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  he  might  expect  to  receive  himself  and  family, 
intending  to  leave  the  Hall  in  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  reach  Benfield  Lodge  to  dinner.  This  arrangement 
once  made,  and  Mr.  Bcntield  notified  of  it,  was  unalterable,  the 
old  man  holding  a  variation  from  au  engagement  a  deadly  sin. 
The  week  succeeding  the  accident  which  had  neai'ly  proved  so 
fatal  to  Denbigh,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hall  were  saiprkeJ 
9* 


present  dav,  and  wing'^  on  earh  side  lar^e  c 
ported  a  full  gr<»\vn   rt»c  in  tlie  liiir]i(\-t  i('oi<» 
It  was  drawn  l>y  a  liorse,  once  white,  but  wi 
taiiiished  through  age  with  large  and  niinie 
whoso  mane  and  tail  did  not  appear  to  ht 
ihears  daring  the  present  reign.     The  being 
this  antiqaated  vehicle  was  taU  and  excessi 
own  hair  drawn  over  his  almost  naked  hes 
queue,  which  reached  half-way  down  his  ba< 
numerous  windings  of  leather,  or  the  skin  c 
drab  coat  was  in  shape  between  a  frock  ai 
dose-body,  indeed,  it  was ;  for  the  buttons,  v 
about  equal  to  an  old-fashioned  china  f^ucer, 
the  very  throat,  thereby  setting  off  his  shap 
vantage;   his  breeches  were  buckskin,  and 
stockings  blue  yam,  although  it  was  midsunmi 
were  provided  with  buckles  of  dimensions  pr< 
aforesaid  buttons;  his  age  might  have  been 
walk  was  quick,  and  the  movements  of  his  who 
great  activity  both  of  mind  and  body.     He 
the  room  where  the  gentlemen  were  sitting,  ai 
low  and  extremely  modest  bow,  he  deliben 
spectacles,  thrust  his  hand  into  an  outside  p< 
and  produced  from  under  its  huge  flaps  a  blacl 
book  about  as  lai^e  as  a  ^ood-sized  octAvn 
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Peter  Johnson,  steward  of  Benfield  Lodge,  Norfolk  ;*'  and 
dropping  his  sharp  voice,  he  stalked  up  to  the  haronet,  and 
presented  the  epistle,  with  another  reverence. 

'*  Ah,  my  good  friend,  Johnson,^^  said  Sir  Edward  as  soon  as 
he  delivered  his  errand  (for  until  he  saw  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  he  had  thought  some  accident  had  occurred  to  his  uncle), 
"this  is  the  first  visit  you  have  ever  honored  me  with;  come, 
take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  go  to  your  dinner ;  let  us  drink 
that  it  may  not  be  the  last." 

"Sir  Edward  Moseley,  and  you,  honorable  gentlemen,  will 
pardon  me,"  replied  the  steward,  in  his  own  solemn  key,  "  this 
is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  out  of  his  majesty^s  county  of  Nor- 
folk, and  I  devoutly  wish  it  may  prove  the  last — gentlemen,  I 
drink  your  honorable  healths." 

This  was  the  only  real  speech  the  old  man  made  during  his 
visit,  unless  an  occasional  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  question  could 
be  thought  so.  He  remained,  by  Sir  Edward's  positive  order, 
until  the  following  day ;  for,  having  delivered  his  message,  and 
receiving  its  answer,  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure  that 
evening,  thinking  he  might  get  a  good  piece  on  his  road  home- 
wards, as  it  wanted  half  an  hour  to  sunset.  On  the  following 
morning,  with  the  sun,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  and  which  he  had  never  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time  in  his  life.  In  the  evening,  as  he  was  ushered 
in  by  John  (who  had  known  him  from  his  own  childhood,  and 
loved  to  show  him  attention)  to  the  room  in  which  he  was  to 
sleep,  he  broke  what  the  young  man  called  his  inveterate  silence, 
with,  "  Young  Mr.  Moseley — young  gentleman — might  I  pre- 
sume— to  ask — to  see  the  gentleman  ?*' 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  cried  John,  astonished  at  the  request, 
and  at  his  speaking  so  much. 

"  That  saved  Miss  Emmv's  life,  sir." 

John  now  fully  comprehended  him,  and  led  the  way  to  Den- 
bigh's room;  he  was  asleep,  but  they  were  admitted  to  his 
bed-side.     The  steward  stood  for  ten  minutes  gasiug  on  the 
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sleeper  in  silence ;  and  John  observed,  as  he  blew  his  nose  on 
regaining  his  own  apartment,  that  his  little  gray  eyes  twinkled 
with  a  lustre  which  could  not  be  taken  for  any  thing  but  a  tear. 
As  the  letter  was  as  characteristic  of  the  writer  as  its  bearer 
was  of  his  vocation,  we  may  be  excused  giving  it  at  length. 

"  Dear  Sir  Edward  and  Nephew^ 

"  Your  letter  reached  the  lodge  too  late  to  be  answered 
that  evening,  as  I  was  about  to  step  into  my  bed ;  but  I  hasten 
to  write  my  congratulations,  remembering  the  often  repeated 
maxim  of  my  kinsman,  Lord  Gosford,  that  letters  should  be 
answered  immediately ;  indeed,  a  neglect  of  it  had  very  nigh 
^  -  brought  about  an  affair  of  honor  between  the  earl  and  Sir 

\  Stephens  Hallet.     Sir  Stephens  was  always  opposed  to  us  in 

JIT  the  House  of  Commons  of  this  realm;  and  I  have  often  thought 

something  might  have  passed  in  the  debate  itself,  which  com- 
menced the  correspondence,  as  the  earl  certainly  told  him  as 
■  ^         much  as  if  he  were  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country. 
»  "  But  it  seems  that  your  daughter  Emily  has  been  rescued 

f^  from  death  by  the  grandson  of  General  Denbigh,  who  sat  with 

us  in  the  house.  Now,  I  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  this 
young  Denbigh,  who  reminds  me  every  time  I  look  at  him,  of 
my  late  brother,  your  father-in-law  that  was ;  and  I  send  my 
steward,  Peter  Johnson,  express  to  the  Ilall,  in  order  that  he 
may  see  the  sick  man,  and  bring  me  back  a  true  account  how 
he  fares:  fur,  should  he  be  wanting  for  any  thing  within  the  gift 
of  Rodeiic  Benfield,  he  has  only  to  speak  to  have  it ;  not  that 
I  suppose,  nephew,  you  will  willingly  allow  him  to  suffer  for  any 
thing,  but  Peter  is  a  man  of  close  observation  although  he  is 
of  few  words,  and  may  suggest  some  thing  beneficial  that  might 
escape  younger  heads.  I  pray  for — that  is,  1  hope,  the  young 
man  will  recover,  as  your  letter  gives  great  hopes ;  and  if  he 
should  want  any  little  matter  to  help  him  along  in  the  army,  as 
I  take  it  he  is  not  over  wealthy,  you  have  now  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  offer  your  assistance  handsomely ;  and,  that  it  may  not 


interfere  with  your  arrangements  for  thia  winter,  your  <lraft  on 
me  for  five  tboiiKand  pounds  will  be  pud  at  siglit ;  for  fear  ho 
may  be  proud,  and  not  choose  to  accept  your  assiRtancc,  1  have 
this  moroing  detained  Peter,  while  ho  has  put  a  codicil  in  my 
will,  leaving  Iiiiii  ten  thonsand  pounds.  Yon  may  tell  Emily 
she  is  a  naughty  child,  or  sbe  would  have  written  Hie  the  wholo 
story ;  but,  poor  dear,  I  suppose  she  has  other  things  on  her 

mind  just  now.     God  bless  Mr. that  is,  God  bless  you  all, 

and  try  if  you  cannot  get  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  at  oiice — the 
biuthcr  of  Lady  Juliana's  friend  was  made  a  lieuteiiant^olonel 
at  the  first  step. 

"  RODBRIG    BbNFIBLD." 

The  result  of  Peter's  reconnoitoring  expedition  has  never 
reached  our  knowledge,  unless  the  arrival  of  a  servant,  some 
days  after  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  jiair  of  enormous  goggles, 
and  which  ibc  old  gentleman  a.s.<iircd  his  nephew  in  a  note, 
both  Peter  and  himself  had  found  useful  to  weak  eyes  in  their 
occasional  siclmess,  might  have  been  owing  to  the  prudent 
forecast  of  the  sagacious  steward. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

The  morning  on  which  Denbigh  left  B was  a  melancholj 

one  to  all  the  members  of  the  little  circle,  in  which  he  had  been 
80  distinguished  for  his  modesty,  his  intelligence,  and  his  disin- 
terested intrepidity.  Sir  Edward  took  an  opportunity  solemnly 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him, 
and,  having  retired  to  his  library,  delicately  and  earnestly 
pressed  his  availing  himself  of  the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Benfield 
to  advance  his  interest  in  the  army. 

"  Look  upon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  good  baro- 
net, pressing  him  by  the  hand,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyea, 
"  as  a  father,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  you  have  so  re- 
cently lost  You  are  my  child ;  I  feel  as  a  parent  to  you,  and 
must  be  suffered  to  act  as  one." 

To  this  affectionate  offer  of  Sir  Edward,  Denbigh  replied 
with  an  emotion  equal  to  that  of  the  baronet,  though  he  de- 
clined with  respectful  language,  his  offered  assistance  as  un- 
necessary. He  had  friends  powerful  enough  to  advance  his 
interests,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  money ;  and,  on  taking 
Sir  Edward's  hand,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  he  added,  with 
great  warmth,  "  yet,  my  dear  Sir,  the  day  will  come,  I  hope, 
when  I  shall  ask  a  boon  from  your  hands,  that  no  act  of  mine 
or  a  life  of  service  could  entitle  me  to  receive." 

The  baronet  smiled  his  assent  to  a  request  he  already  undor- 
8t()od»  and  Denbigh  withdrew. 

John  Moseley  insisted  on  putting  the  bays  in  requisition  to 
carry  Denbigh  for  the  first  stage,  and  they  now  stood  capari- 
soned for  the  jaunt,  with  their  master  in  a  less  joyous  mood 
than  common,  waiting  the  appearance  of  his  companion. 
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Emily  delighted  in  their  annual  excursion  to  Benfield  Lodge. 
She  was  beloved  so  warmly,  and  returned  the  affection  of  its 
owner  so  sincerely,  that  the  arrival  of  the  day  never  failed  to 
excite  that  flow  of  spirits  which  generally  accompanies  antici- 
pated pleasures,  ere  experience  has  proved  how  trifling  are  the 
greatest  enj'^)yments  the  scenes  of  this  life  bestow.  Yet,  as  the 
day  of  their  departure  drew  near,  her  spirits  sunk  in  proportion; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  Dcnbigh'3  leave-taking,  Emily  seemed 
any  thing  but  excessively  happy.  There  was  a  tremor  in  her 
voice  and  a  redness  in  her  eyes  that  alarmed  Lady  Moseley ; 
but,  as  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  as  fine  a  color  as  the  heart  could  wish,  the  anxious  mother 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  Mi*s.  Wilson  there  was  no 
danger,  an*d  she  accompanied  her  sister  to  her  own  room  for 
some  purpose  of  domestic  economy.  It  was  at  this  moment 
Denbigh  entered :  ho  had  paid  his  adieus  to  the  matrons  at  the 
door,  and  been  directed  by  them  to  the  little  parlor  in  quest  of 
Emily. 

"  I  have  come  to  make  my  parting  compliments,  Miss  Mose- 
ley, he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  he  ventured  to  hold  forth 
his  hand.  "  May  Heaven  preserve  you,"  he  continued,  holding 
it  in  fervor  to  his  bosom :  then  dropping  it  he  hastily  retired, 
as  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself  any  longer  to  utter  all  ho  felt. 
Emily  stood  a  few  moments,  pale  and  almost  inanimate,  as  the 
teal's  flowed  rapidly  from  her  eyes ;  and  then  she  sought  a  shel- 
ter in  a  seat  of  the  window.  Lady  Moseley,  on  returning,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  draught  would  increase  her  indisposition ;  but 
her  sister,  observing  that  the  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road,  thought  the  air  too  mild  to  do  her  injury. 

The  personages  who  composed  the  society  at  B had  now, 

in  a  great  measure,  separated,  in  pursuit  of  their  duties  or  their 
pleasures.  The  merchant  and  his  family  left  the  Deanery  for  a 
watering-place.     Francis  and  Clara  had  gone  on  a  little  tour  of 

pleasure  in  the  northern  counties,  to  take  L in  their  return 

homeward ;  and  the  morning  arrived  for  the  commencement  of 


v.i  i«»  av(»i<l  tin.'  bii-«tl»'  of  the  lio 

fioin    tlic   \Kivk   LCato^,  an    ('ijiiijiaLrc    \\a^ 
crcatiiii;  1)\   its   numerous   hoisi's  an«l   at 
drove  the  pedestrians  to  one  side  of  the  r 
elegant  and  admirably  fitted  travelling  ba 
by,  with  the  graceful  steadiness  of  an  Eng 
servants  on  horseback  were  in  attendance 
were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  whole 

'*  Can  it  be  possible  Lord  Bolton  drives  \ 
ciied  John,  with  the  ardor  of  a  connoissc 
mal.     *'  They  are  the  finest  set  in  the  kiug< 

Jane's  eye  had  seen,  through  the  clouds  < 
bearings,  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  dark 
carriage,  and  she  observed,  "  It  is  an  earP 
are  not  the  Bolton  arms.''     Mrs.  Wilson  and 
a  gentleman  reclining  at  his  case,  as  the  o 
show ;  but  its  passage  was  too  rapid  to  em 
guish  the  features  of  the  courteous  old  earl; 
remarked,  she  thought  hiui  a  younger  man  t 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  John  to  a  tardy  groom,  i 
his  horse  by  the  ladies,  '^  who  has  passed  in 

**  My  Lord  Pendetmyss,  sir." 

"  Pendennyss  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilso^n,  wi 
how  unfortunate  ?" 

She  had  seen  the  day  named  for  his  vis 
arrival,  and  n^»-  -    *• 
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"  At  Bolton  Castle,  sir ;  and  I  heard  my  lord  tell  his  valet 
that  he  intended  staying  one  day  hereabouts,  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow  he  goes  to  Wales,  your  honor." 

**  I  thank  you,  friend,"  said  John ;  when  the  man  spurred  his 
horse  after  the  cavalcade.  The  carriages  were  at  the  door,  and 
Sir  Edward  had  been  hurrying  Jane  to  enter,  as  a  servant  in  a 
rich  Uvery  and  well  mounted,  galloped  up  and  delivered  a  letter 
for  Mrs.  Wilson,  who,  on  opening  it,  read  the  following: 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss  begs  leave  to  pre-Jcnt  his  most  re- 
spectful compliments  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  family  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Moseley.  Lord  Pendennyss  will  have  the  honor  of  paying 
his  respects  in  person  at  any  moment  that  the  widow  of  his 
late  invaluable  friend,  Lieutenant-Gen eral  Wilson,  will  please  to 
appoint. 

"  Bolton  Castle,  Friday  evening." 

To  this  note  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterjy  regretting  the  necessity 
which  compelled  her  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
paragon,  wrote  in  reply  a  short  letter,  disliking  the  formality 
of  a  note. 

"  My  Lord, 
"  I  sincerely  regret  that  an  engagement  which  cannot  be 
postponed  compels  us  to  leave  Moseley  Hall  within  the  hour, 
and  must,  in  consequence,  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
intended  visit.  But  as  circumstances  have  connected  your  lord- 
ship with  some  of  the  dearest,  although  the  most  melancholy 
events  of  my  life,  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  no  longer  consider 
us  as  strangers  to  your  person,  as  we  have  long  ceased  to  be  to 
your  character.  It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear 
that  there  will  be  a  prospect  of  our  meeting  in  town  next  win- 
ter, where  I  may  find  a  more  fitting  opportunity  of  expressing 
those  grateful  feelings  so  long  due  to  your  lordship  from  your 

sincere  friend, 

"  Charlotte  Wilson. 
"  Moseley  Hall,  Friday  morning." 
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With  this  answer  the  servant  was  dispatched,  and  the  car- 
riages moved  on.  John  had  indaced  Emily  to  tmst  herself 
once  more  to  the  bays  and  his  skill;  but,  on  perceiving  the 
melancholy  of  her  aunt,  she  insisted  on  exchan^ng  seats  with 
Jane,  who  had  accepted  a  place  in  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
No  objection  being  made,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece  rode  the 
first  afternoon  together  in  her  travelling  chaise.  The  road  run 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Bolton  Castle,  and  the  ladies  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  person  of  the  young 
nobleman.  Emily  was  wiUing  to  gratify  her  aunt's  propensity 
to  dwell  on  the  character  and  history  of  her  &voritc;  and 
hoping  to  withdraw  her  attention  gradually  from  more  un- 
pleasant recollections,  asked  several  trifling  questions  relating 
to  those  points. 

"  The  earl  must  be  very  rich,  aunt,  from  the  style  he  midntains.'' 

**  Very,  my  dear ;  his  family  I  am  unacquainted  with,  but  I 
understand  his  title  is  an  extremely  ancient  one;  and  some 
one,  I  believe  Lord  Bolton,  mentioned  that  his  estates  in  Wales 
alone  exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year." 

"  Much  good  might  be  done,"  said  Emily,  thoughtfully,  "  with 
such  a  fortune." 

**  Much  good  is  done,"  cried  her  aunt,  with  fervor.  "  I  am 
told  by  every  one  who  knows  hirn,  his  donations  are  large  and 
frequent.  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  said  he  was  extremely  simple 
in  his  habits,  and  it  leaves  large  sums  at  his  disposal  every  year." 

"  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  charity,"  said  Emily, 
with  an  arch  smile  and  a  slight  color. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  in  her  turn  as  she  answered,  "  not  always, 
but  it  is  charity  to  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Sir  Herbert  knew  him,  then  ?"  said  Emily. 

"  Perfectly  well ;  they  were  associated  together  in  the  service 
for  several  years,  and  he  spoke  of  him  with  a  fervor  equal  to  my 
warmest  expectations." 

The  Moseley  Arms  in  F was  kept  by  an  old  butler  of  the 

£unily,  and  Sir  Edward  every  year,  in  going  to  or  coming  from 
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L ,  Bpent  a  night  under  its  roof.     He  was  received  by  its 

master  with  a  respect  that  none  who  ever  knew  the  baronet  well, 
could  withhold  from  his  goodness  of  heart  and  many  virtues. 

'^  Well,  Jackson,"  said  the  baronet,  kindly,  as  he  was  seated 
at  the  supper  table,  "how  does  custom  increase  with  yon — I 
hope  you  and  the  master  yf  the  Dun  Cow  are  more  amicable 
than  formerly." 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  host,  who  had  lost  a  little 
of  the  deference  of  the  servant  in  the  landlord,  but  none  of  his 
real  respect,  "  Mr.  Daniels  and  I  are  more  upon  a  footing  of  late 
than  we  was,  when  you  goodness  enabled  me  to  take  the  house; 
then  he  got  all  the  great  travellers,  and  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month I  had  not  a  title  in  my  house  but  yourself  and  a  great 
London  doctor,  that  was  called  here  to  see  a  sick  pci*son  in  the 
town.  He  had  the  impudence  to  call  me  the  knight  barrow- 
knight,  your  honor,  and  we  had  a  quaiTcl  upon  that  account." 

"  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  you  are  gaining  in  the  rank  of 
your  customers,  and  trust,  as  the  occasion  has  ceased,  you  will 
be  more  inclined  to  be  good-natured  to  each  other." 

**  Why,  as  to  good-nature,  Sir  Edward,  I  lived  with  your  hon- 
or ten  years,  and  you  must  know  somewhat  of  my  temper,"  said 
Jackson,  with  the  self-satisfaction  of  an  approving  conscience; 
**  but  Sam  Daniels  is  a  man  who  is  never  easy  unless  he  is  left 
quietly  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  however,"  continued  the  host, 
with  a  chuckle,  "  I  have  given  him  a  dose  lately." 

"  How  so,  Jackson  ?"  inquired  the  baronet,  willing  to  gratify 
the  man's  wish  to  relate  his  triumphs. 

"  Your  honor  must  have  heard  mention  made  of  a  great  lord, 
the  Duke  of  Derwent;  well,  Sir  Edward,  about  six  weeks  agone 
he  passed  through  with  my  Lord  Chatterton." 

"  Chatterton !"  exclaimed  John,  interrupting  him,  "  has  he 
been  so  near  us  again,  and  so  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  replied  Jackson,  with  a  look  of  import- 
ance ;  "  they  dashed  into  my  yard  with  their  chaise  and  four, 
with  five  servants,  and  would  you  think  it,  Sir  Edward,  they 
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hadn't  been  in  the  house  ten  minutes,  before  Daniels'  son  was 
fishing  from  the  servants  who  they  were ;  I  told  him,  Sir  Ed- 
ward— dukes  don't  come  every  day." 

*'  How  came  you  to  get  his  grace  away  from  the  Dun  Cow — 
chance  ?" 

'*  No,  your  honor,"  said  the  host,  pointing  to  his  sign,  and 
bowing  reverently  to  his  old  master,  *'  the  Moseley  Arms  did  it 
Mr.  Daniels  used  to  taunt  me  with  having  worn  a  livery,  and 
has  said  more  than  once  he  could  milk  hb  cow,  but  that  your 
honor's  arms  would  never  lift  me  into  a  comfortable  seat  for  life ; 
so  I  just  sent  him  a  message  by  the  way  of  letting  him  know 
my  good  fortune,  your  honor." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?" 

**  Only  that  your  honor's  aims  had  shoved  a  duke  and  a  baron 
into  my  house — that's  all." 

"  And  I  suppose  Daniels'  legs  shoved  your  messenger  out  of 
his,"  said  John,  laughing. 

"  No,  Mr.  Moseley ;  Daniels  would  hardly  dare  do  that :  but 
yesterday,  your  honor,  yesterday  evening,  beat  every  thing. 
Daniels  was  seated  before  his  door,  and  I  was  taking  a  pipe 
at  mine,  Sir  Edward,  as  a  coach  and  six,  with  servants  upon 
servants,  drove  down  the  street;  it  got  near  us,  and  the  boys 
were  reining  the  horses  into  the  yard  of  the  Dun  Cow,  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  coach  saw  my  sign ;  he  sent  a  groom  to  in- 
quire who  kept  the  house ;  I  got  up,  your  honor,  and  told  him 
my  name,  sir.  *  Mr.  Jackson,'  said  his  lordship,  *  my  respect  for 
the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley  is  too  great  not  to  give  my 
custom  to  an  old  ser\'ant  of  his  family.'  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  pmy,  who  was  my  lord  f 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  your  honor.  Oh,  he  is  a  sweet 
gentleman,  and  he  asked  all  about  my  living  with  your  honor, 
and  about  Madam  Wilson." 

"  Did  his  lordship  stay  the  night  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  ex- 
cessively gratified  at  a  discovery  of  the  disposition  manifested 
by  the  earl  toward  her. 
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"  Yes,  madam,  he  left  here  after  brealcfasti" 

"  What  message  did  you  send  the  Dun  Cow  this  time,  Jack- 
son f '  cried  John. 

Jackson  looked  a  little  foolish,  bat  the  question  being  repeat- 
ed, he  answered — "  Why,  sir,  I  was  a  little  crowded  for  room, 
and  so,  your  honor,  so  I  just  sent  Tom  across  the  street,  to  know 
if  Mr.  Daniels  couldn't  keep  a  couple  of  the  grooms." 

"  And  Tom  got  his  head  broke." 

"  No,  Mr.  John,  the  tankard  missed  him ;  but  if — ^" 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  baronet,  willing  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, **  you  have  been  so  fortunate  of  late,  you  can  afford  to 
be  generous ;  and  I  advise  you  to  cultivate  harmony  with  your 
neighbor,  or  I  may  take  my  arras  down,  and  you  may  lose  your 
noble  visitors — see  my  room  prepared." 

"  Yes,  your  honor,"  said  the  host,  and  bowing  respectfully  he 
withdrew. 

"  At  least,  aunt,"  cried  John,  pleasantly,  "  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  supping  in  the  same  room  with  the  puissant  earl,  albeit 
there  be  twenty-four  hours'  difference  in  the  time." 

"I  sincerely  wish  there  had  not  been  that  difference,"  ob- 
served his  father,  taking  his  sister  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"  Such  an  equipage  must  have  been  a  han'cst  indeed  to  Jack- 
son," remarked  the  mother,  as  they  broke  up  for  the  evening. 

The  whole  establishment  at  Benfield  Lodge  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  them  on  the  following  day  in  the  great  hall,  and  in  the 
centre  was  fixed  the  upright  and  lank  figure  of  its  master,  with 
his  companion  in  leanness,  honest  Peter  Johnson,  on  his  right. 

"  I  have  made  out.  Sir  Edward  and  my  Lady  Moseiey,  to  get 
as  &r  as  my  entrance,  to  receive  the  favor  you  are  conferring  up 
on  me.  It  was  a  rule  in  my  day,  and  one  invariably  practised 
by  all  the  great  nobility,  such  as  Lord  Gosford — and — and — his 
sister,  the  lady  Juliana  Dayton,  always  to  receive  and  quit  their 
guests  in  the  country  at  the  great  entrance ;  and  in  conformity 
— ah,  Emmy,  dear,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  folding  her  in  his 
anns,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  forgetting  his  speech 


rourt.  .My  Lord  (Josford  liad  ne\(T  killed  a 
drove  his  horse;  n<»,  sir,  iX''Ji^hinen  then  wt 
Peter,  how  old  wiis  I  before  1  took  the  rein 
driving  round  the  estate — the  time  you  brc 


Peter,  who  stood  a  little  behind  his  master, 
menti  and  who  had  only  thought  his  elega 
thither  to  embellish  the  show,  when  called  i 
step,  made  a  low  bow,  and  answered  in  his  shi 

''  In  the  year  1798,  your  honor,  and  the  36 
majesty,  and  the  64th  year  of  your  life,  sir,  Jun 
meridian." 

Peter  dropped  back  as  he  finished  ;  but  ree 
regained  his  place  with  a  bow,  as  he  added,  '*  i 

"  How  are  yon,  old  style  ?"  cried  John,  wit 
back,  that  made  the  steward  jump  again. 

"  Mr.  John  Moscley — young  gentleman" — a 
left  off  using  to  the  baronet  within  the  last  ten 
think — to  bring  home — the  goggles  ?" 

"Oh  yea,"  said  John,  gravely,  producing 
pocket     Most  of  the  party  having  entered  th< 
them  carefully  on  the  bald  head  of  the  stewar 
Peter  Johnson,  you  have  your  property  again,  i 

"  And  Mr.  Denbigh  said  he  felt  much  indebt 
sideration  in  sending  them,"  said  £milv.  Mv>t.Y««v 
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will,"  and  Peter  laid  his  finger  alongside  his  nose,  as  he  nodded 
his  head  in  silence. 

**  I  hope  the  thirteenth  contains  the  name  of  honest  Peter 
Johnson,"  said  the  young  ]ady,  who  felt  herself  uncommonly 
well  pleased  with  the  steward's  conversation. 

"  As  witness,  Miss  Emmy — witness  to  all — but  God  forbid," 
said  the  steward  with  solemnity,  **  I  should  ever  live  to  see  the 
proving  of  them  :  no,  Miss  Emmy,  master  has  done  for  me  what 
he  intended,  while  I  had  youth  to  enjoy  it  I  am  rich,  Miss 
Emmy — good  three  hundred  a  year." 

Emily,  who  had  seldom  heard  so  long  a  speech  as  the  old 
man's  gi-atitude  drew  from  him,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  hear- 
ing it,  and  shaking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  left  him  for  the 
parlor. 

**  Niece,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  having  scanned  the  party  closely 
with  his  eyes,  "  where  is  Colonel  Denbigh  ?" 

"  Colonel  Egerton,  you  mean,  sir,"  interrupted  Lady  Moseley. 

"  No,  my  Lady  Moseley,"  replied  her  uncle,  with  great  for- 
mality, "  I  mean  Colonel  Denbigh.  I  take  it  he  is  a  colonel  by 
this  time,"  looking  expressively  at  the  baronet ;  "  and  who  is 
fitter  to  be  a  colonel  or  a  general  than  a  man  who  is  not  afraid 
of  gunpowder  ?" 

"  Colonels  must  have  been  scarce  in  your  youth,  sir,"  cried 
John,  who  had  rather  a  mischievous  propensity  to  start  the  old 
man  on  his  hobby. 

"  No,  jackanapes,  gentlemen  killed  one  another  then,  although 
they  did  not  torment  the  innocent  birds :  honor  was  as  dear  to 
a  gentleman  of  George  the  Second's  court  as  to  those  of  his 
grandson's,  and  honesty,  too,  sirrah — aye,  honesty.  I  remember 
when  we  were  in,  there  was  not  a  man  of  doubtful  integrity  in 
the  ministry,  or  on  our  side  even ;  and  then  again,  when  wo 
went  out,  the  opposition  benches  were  filled  with  sterling  char- 
acters, making  a  parliament  that  was  correct  throughout.  Can 
you  show  me  such  a  thing  at  this  day  ?" 


CHAPTEU  XX 

A  VKW  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
John  drove  his  sisters  to  the  little  vil 
that  timo  was  thronged  with  an  unnsual 
had,  among  other  fisishionable  arrangeme 
t  on  of  its  gnests,  one  of  those  circulati 
(mblic  library.    Books  are,  in  a  great  m* 
of  controlling  the  opinions  of  a  nation  li 
engine,  alike  powcrfol  to  save  or  to  d 
denied  that  our  libraries  contain  as  man} 
as  the  former  description ;  for  we  rank  i 
long  catalogue  of  idle  productions,  whicl 
other  evil,  lead  to  the  misspending  of  time 
dnded.     But  we  cannot  refrain  expressing 
formidable  weapons  in  the  cause  of  moralit 
to  be  wielded  by  any  indifferent  or  nierce 
doabtedly  will  consult  rather  the  public  ta 
good :  the  evil  may  be  remediless,  yet  w< 
sentiments,  though  we  should  suggest  not! 
fitable.     Into  one  of  these  haunts  of  the  h 
ley  entered,  with  a  lovely  sister  leaning  or 
were  the  entertainers  of  Jane,  and  instrv 
Edward  was  fond  of  reading  of  a  cortiiS- 
quired 


»»/v     — - 
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is  unprofitable  to  be  captiously  scrutinizing  every  syllabic  lie 
may  happen  to  advance ;  and  Sir  Edward  was,  if  any  thing,  a 
little  inclined  to  the  dangerous  propensity.  Unpleasant  Sir 
Edward  Moseley  never  was.  Lady  Moseley  very  seldom  took  a 
book  in  her  hand :  her  opinions  were  established  to  her  own 
satisfaction  on  all  important  points,  and  on  the  minor  ones  she 
made  it  a  rule  to  coincide  with  the  popular  feeling.  Jane  had 
a  mind  more  active  than  her  father,  and  more  brilliant  than 
her  mother ;  and  if  she  had  not  imbibed  injurious  impressions 
from  the  unlicensed  and  indiscriminate  reading  she  practised, 
it  was  more  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
baronet's  library  contained  nothing  extremely  offensive  to  a 
pure  taste,  nor  dangerous  to  good  morals,  than  to  any  precau- 
tion of  her  parents  against  the  deadly,  the  irretrievable  injury 
to  be  sustained  from  ungovemed  liberty  in  this  respect  to  a 
female  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  restraint,  in  selecting  the  books  for  her  perusal, 
so  strenuously  on  her  niece,  that  what  at  first  had  been  the 
effects  of  obedience  and  submission,  had  now  settled  into  taste 
and  habit ;  and  Emily  seldom  opened  a  book,  unless  in  search 
of  information  ;  or  if  it  were  the  indulgence  of  a  less  com- 
mendable spirit,  it  was  an  indulgence  chastened  by  a  taste  and 
judgment  that  lessened  the  danger,  if  it  did  not  entirely  re- 
move it. 

The  room  was  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and,  while 
John  was  exchanging  his  greetings  with  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry  of  his  acquaintance,  his  sisters  were  running  has- 
tily over  a  catalogue  of  the  books  kept  for  circulation,  as  an 
elderly  lady,  of  foreign  accent  and  dress,  entered ;  and,  depos- 
iting a  couple  of  religious  works  on  the  counter,  she  inquired 
for  the  remainder  of  the  set.  Tlie  peculiarity  of  her  idiom  and 
her  proximity  to  the  sistei-s  caused  them  both  to  look  up  at  the 
moment,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Jane,  her  sister  uttered  a  slight 
exclamation  of  pleasure.  The  foreigner  was  attracted  by  the 
10 
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Bonnd,  and,  after  a  m<nneat*i  hesitatiofi,  she  respectfally  eaft- 
sied.  Emily,  advanciDg,  kindly  offered  her  hand,  and  the  nsnal 
inquiries  after  each  other^s  welfi&re  saooeeded.  To  the  qaestiom 
asked  after  the  friend  of  the  matron,  Emily  learnt^  with  some 
surprise,  and  no  less  satisfaction,  that  she  resided  in  a  retired 

cottage,  about  fire  miles  from  L ,  where  they  had  been  for 

the  last  six  months,  and  where  they  expected  to  remain  for  acme 
time,  '*  until  she  could  prevail  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  retoro  to 
Spain ;  a  thing,  now  there  was  peace,  of  which  she  did  not  de- 
spair." After  asking  leave  to  call  on  them  in  their  retreat,  and 
exchanging  good  wishes,  the  Spanish  lady  withdrew,  and,  as 
Jane  had  made  her  selection,  was  followed  immediately  by  John 
Moseley  and  his  sisters.  Emily,  in  their  walk  home,  acquainted 
her  brother  that  the  companion  of  their  Bath  incognita  had 
been  at  the  library,  and  that  for  the  first  time  she  had  learnt 
that  their  young  acquaintance  was,  or  had  been,  married,  and 
her  name.  John  listened  to  his  sister  with  the  interest  which 
the  beautiful  Spaniard  had  excited  at  the  time  they  first  met, 
and  laughingly  told  her  he  could  not  believe  their  unknown 
friend  ha(^  ever  been  a  wife.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  and  to 
gratify  a  wish  they  both  had  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
the  foreigner,  they  agreed  to  drive  to  the  cottage  the  follow- 
ing rooming,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane,  if  she 
would  go ;  but  the  next  day  was  the  one  appointed  by  Barton 

for  his  arrival  at  L ,  and  Jane,  under  a  pretence  of  writing 

letters,  declined  the  excursion.  She  had  carefully  examined  the 
papers  since  his  departure ;  had  seen  his  name  included  in  the 
arrivals  at  London ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  had  read  an  account  of 
the  review  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  had  never  written  to  any  of  her  friends ;  but, 
judging  from  her  own  feelings,  she  did  not  in  the  least  doubt 
he  would  be  as  punctual  as  love  could  make  him.  Mrs.  Wilson 
listened  to  her  niece's  account  of  the  unexpected  interview  in 
the  library  with  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  promised  to  accompany 
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them  in  their  morning's  ezcorsion,  as  she  had  both  a  wish  to 
alleviate  sorrow,  and  a  desire  to  better  understand  the  charaeter 
of  this  accidental  acquaintance  of  Emily's. 

Mr.  Benfieldand  the  baronet  had  a  long  conversation  in  rela- 
tion to  Denbigh's  fortune  the  morning  after  their  arrival ;  and 
the  old  man  was  loud  in  his  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
youngster's  pride.  As  the  baronet,  however,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
afifection  and  simplicity,  betrayed  to  his  uncle  his  expectation 
of  a  union  between  Denbigh  and  his  daughter,  Mr.  Benfield 
became  contented  with  this  reward ;  one  fit,  he  thought  for  any 
services.  On  the  whole,  "it  was  bcst^  as  he  was  to  marry 
Emmy,  he  should  sell  out  of  the  army ;  and,  as  there  would  be 
an  election  soon,  he  would  bring  him  into  parliament — ^yes — 
yes — ^it  did  a  man  so  much  good  to  sit  one  term  in  the  parlia- 
D^nt  of  this  realm — to  study  human  nature.  All  his  own 
knowledge  in  that  way  was  raised  on  the  foundations  laid  in 
the  llo-.ise.''  To  this  Sir  Edward  cordially  assented,  and  the 
gentlemen  separated,  happy  in  their  arrangements  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  two  beings  they  so  sincerely  loved. 

Although  the  care  and  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  prohibited 
the  admission  of  any  romantic  or  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
happiness  into  the  day-dreams  of  her  charge,  yet  the  buoyancy 
of  health,  of  hope,  of  youth,  of  innocence,  had  elevated  Emily 
to  a  height  of  enjoyment  hitherto  unknown  to  her  usually 
placid  and  discipliued  pleasures.  Denbigh  certainly  mingled  in 
most  of  her  thoughts,  both  of  the  past  and  the  future,  and  she 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  &ntastic  edifice  in  which  Jane 
ordinarily  resided.  Emily  was  in  the  situation  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  to  a  young  female  Christian :  her  heart,  her  affec- 
tions, were  given  to  a  man,  to  appeamnce,  every  way  worthy  of 
possessing  them,  it  is  true ;  but  she  bad  admitted  a  rival  in  her 
love  to  her  Maker ;  and  to  keep  those  feelings  distinct,  to  bend 
t]ie  passions  in  due  submission  to  the  more  powerful  considera- 
tions of  endless  duty  of  unbounded  gratitude,  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  struggles  of  Christian  fortitude.      We  are-  much 


pcct  of  the  future  l>ut  lives  of  peaoe  an 
children.       Clara  was  liaj»j>ilv  sctth^l,  a 
the  eve  of  inakiiii;  connections  with  m 
and  certain  character.     What  more  cc 
Hiey  mast,  like  other  people,  take  theii 
of  Hfe ;  they  could  only  hope  and  pray  f 
this  they  did  with  great  sincerity.     No 
had  guarded  the  invalnable  charge  int 
with  too  mach  assiduity,  too  keen  an  in 
of  the  awful  responsibility  she  had  und* 
post  at  the  moment  watchfulness  was  : 
temperate,  but  firm  and  well-chosen  conv 
the  sense  of  her  real  condition  in  her  niec 
prevent  the  blandishments  of  life  from  i 
hope  of  enjoying  another  existence.     SI 
pious  example,  her  prayers,  and  her  jndici 
the  passion  of  love  in  the  breast  of  En 
more  important  object  of  her  creation; 
kind  and  Almighty  Providence,  her  lab 
were  crowned  with  success. 

As  the  &mily  were  seated  round  the 
the  day  of  their  walk  to  the  library,  John 
fix>m  a  reverie,  exclaimed  suddenly, 

"  Which  do  you  think  the  handsomest, 
terton  or  Miss  Fitzgerald  ?" 
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"  She  18  very  like  yourself,  Emmy  dear,"  said  Mr.  Benfield, 
who  was  listening  to  their  conversation. 

**  Me,  dear  uncle ;  I  have  never  heard  it  remarked  before.*' 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  is  as  much  like  you  as  she  can  stare.  I  never 
saw  as  great  a  resemblance,  excepting  between  you  and  Lady 
Juliana — Lady  Juliana,  Emmy,  was  a  beauty  in  her  day  ;  very 
like  her  uncle,  old  Admiral  GriflSn — you  can't  remember  the 
admiral — ^he  lost  an  eye  in  a  battle  with  the  Dutch,  and  part  of 
his  cheek  in  a  frigate,  when  a  young  man  fighting  the  Dons. 
Oh,  he  was  a  pleasant  old  gentleman  ;  many  a  guinea  has  he 
given  me  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school." 

"  And  he  looked  like  Grace  Chatterton,  uncle,  did  he  ?"  asked 
John,  innocently. 

**  No,  sir,  he  did  not ;  who  said  he  looked  like  Grace  Chat- 
terton, jackanapes  ?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  made  it  out,  sir :  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  description  that  deceived  me — ^his  eye  and  cheek,  uncle." 

"  Did  Lord  Gosford  leave  children,  uncle  f  inquired  Emily, 
throwing  a  look  of  reproach  at  John. 

"  No,  Emmy  dear ;  his  only  child,  a  son,  died  at  school  I 
shall  never  forget  the  grief  of  poor  Lady  Juliana.  She  post- 
poned a  visit  to  Bath  three  weeks  on  account  of  it.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her  at  the  time,  oflTered 
then,  and  was  refused — indeed,  her  self-denial  raised  such  an 
admiration  of  her  in  the  men,  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  young  Lord  Dayton,  no  less  than  seven  gentlemen  oflfered, 
and  were  refused  in  one  week.  I  beard  Lady  Juliana  say,  that 
what  between  lawyers  and  suitoi*s,  she  had  not  a  moment's 
peace." 

**  Lawyers  ?"  cried  Sir  Edward  :  "  what  had  she  to  do  with 
hiwyers  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,  six  thousand  a  year  fell  to  her  by  the 
death  of  her  nephew ;  and  there  were  trustees  and  deeds  to  be 
made  out — poor  young  woman,  she  was  so  affected,  Emmy,  I 
don't  think  she  went  out  for  a  week — ^all  the  time  at  home  read- 


.......o  ijuw.      llie  earl  did  ii<»t  survi\e  I 

the   <;Muntess   died   l»r».»keiidieMited,  abo 
him." 

'^  And  Lady  Juliana,  uncle,"  inquired 
her;  did  she  marry  f^ 

The  old  roan  helped  himself  to  a  gli 
OTcr  his  Bhonlder  to  see  if  Peter  was  at 
been  originally  butier,  and  had  made  it 
ferment^  that  whenever  there  was  comp 
lowed  to  preside  at  the  sideboard,  was  nc 
Benfield,  seeing  his  old  friend  near  him, 
•abject  he  seldom  trusted  himself  with  in 

"  Why,  yes — yes — she  did  marry,  it's  1 
tell  me  she  intended  to  die  a  maid;  but 
hem — it  was  compassion  for  the  old  yiscot 
could  not  live  without  her ;  and  then  it  g 
doing  so  much  g^d,  a  jointure  of  five  tl 
to  her  own  income  :  yet — ^hera — I  do  co 
she  would  have  chosen  such  an  old  and  ini 
give  me  a  glass  of  claret."  Peter  handed 
old  man  proceeded :  *'  They  say  he  was  v 
that,  no  doubt,  must  have  made  her  unhf 
tender-hearted." 

XT 
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bers  of  the  family  with  a  cordiality  that  must  have  told  him 
how  much  he  was  valued  by  all  its  branches ;  and  after  briefly 
informing  them  that  his  review  was  over,  and  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  chaise  and  travelled  post  until  he  had 
rejoined  them,  he  took  his  seat  by  Mr.  Benfield,  who  received 
him  with  a  marked  preference,  exceeding  that  which  he  had 
shown  to  any  man  who  had  ever  entered  his  doors,  Lord  Gos- 
ford  himself  not  excepted.  Peter  removed  from  his  station 
behind  his  master's  chair  to  one  where  he  could  fiice  the  new 
comer ;  and  after  wiping  his  eyes  until  they  filled  so  rapidly 
with  water  that  at  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  delighted  John  to 
put  on  the  identical  goggles  which  his  care  had  provided  for 
Denbigh  in  his  illness.  His  laugh  drew  the  attention  of  the 
rest  to  the  honest  steward,  and  when  Denbigh  was  told  this  was 
Mr.  Benfield's  ambassador  to  the  Ilall,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  taking  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  kindly  thanked  him  for 
his  thoughtful  consideration  for  his  weak  eyes. 

Peter  took  the  offered  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  after  making 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  efibrts  to  speak,  he  uttered,  *^  Thank 
you,  thank  you ;  may  Heaven  bless  you,"  and  burst  into  tears. 
This  stopped  the  laugh,  and  John  followed  the  steward  from 
the  room,  while  his  master  exclaimed,  wiping  his  eyes,  "  Kind 
and  condescending;  just  such  another  as  my  old  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Gosford." 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  ready 
to  convey  herself  and  niece  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 
John  was  left  behind,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  Denbigh 
corapany  in  his  morning  avocations,  but  really  because  Mrs. 
Wilson  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a  visiting  ac- 
quaintance at  the  house,  tenanted  as  the  cottage  was  represented 
to  be.  John  was  too  fond  of  his  friend  to  make  any  serious  ob- 
jections, and  was  satisfied  for  the  present  by  sending  his  com- 
pliments, and  requesting  his  sister  to  ask  permission  for  him  to 
call  in  one  of  his  morning  excursions,  in  order  to  pay  his  per- 
sonal respects. 

They  found  the  cottage  a  beautiful  and  genteel,  though  a 
very  small  and  retired  dwelling,  almost  hid  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it,  and  its  mistress  in  its  little  veranda, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  Emily.  Mrs.  Fit-zgerald  was  a  Spaniard, 
under  twenty,  of  a  melancholy,  yet  highly  interesting  counten- 
ance ;  her  manners  were  soft  and  retiring,  but  evidently  bore 
the  impression  of  good  company,  if  not  of  high  life.  She  was 
extremely  pleased  with  this  renewal  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
Emily,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  both  ladies  for  their  kind- 
ness in  seeking  her  out  in  her  solitude.  She  presented  her 
more  matronly  companion  to  them,  by  the  name  of  Donna  Lo- 
renza;  and  as  nothing  but  good  feeling  prevailed,  and  useless 
ceremony  was  banished,  the  little  party  were  soon  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse.  The  young  widow  (for  such  her  dress  in- 
dicated her  to  be)  did  the  honors  of  her  house  with  graceful 
ease,  and  conducted  her  visitora  into  her  little  grounds,  which, 
together  with  the  cottage,  gave  evident  proofs  of  the  taste  and 
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elegance  of  its  occupant.  The  establishment  she  supported  she 
represented  as  very  small ;  two  women  and  an  aged  man  ser- 
vant, with  occasionally  a  laborer  for  her  garden  and  shrubbery. 
They  never  visited ;  it  was  a  resolution  she  had  made  on  fixing 
her  residence  here,  but  if  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moseley  would 
forgive  the  rudeness  of  not  returning  their  call,  nothing  would 
give  her  more  satisfaction  than  a  frequent  renewal  of  their  visits. 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  this 
young  female,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  modest  resig- 
nation of  her  manner,  that  it  required  little  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  recluse  to  obtain  a  promise  of  soon  repeating  her 
visit  Emily  mentioned  the  request  of  John,  and  Mrs.  Fitzger- 
ald received  it  with  a  mournful  smile,  as  she  replied  that  Mr. 
Moseley  had  laid  her  under  such  an  obligation  in  their  first  in- 
terview, she  could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  again  thank- 
ing him  for  it ;  but  she  must  be  excused  if  she  desired  they 
would  limit  their  attendants  to  him,  as  there  was  but  one  gen- 
tleman in  England  whose  visits  she  admitted,  and  it  was  seldom 
indeed  he  called ;  he  had  seen  her  but  once  since  she  had  re- 
sided in  Norfolk. 

After  giving  a  promise  not  to  suffer  any  one  else  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  promising  an  early  call  again,  our  ladies  re- 
turned to  Benfield  Lodge  in  season  to  dress  for  dinner.  On 
entering  the  drawing-room  they  found  the  elegant  person  of 
Colonel  Egerton  leaning  on  the  back  of  Jane's  chair.  He  had 
arrived  during  their  absence,  and  immediately  sought  the  bar- 
onet's family.  His  reception,  if  not  as  warm  as  that  given  to 
Denbigh,  was  cordial  from  all  but  the  master  of  the  house;  and 
even  he  was  in  such  spirits  by  the  company  around  him,  and 
the  prospects  of  Emily's  marriage  (which  he  considered  as  set- 
tled), that  he  forced  himself  to  au  appearance  of  good-will  he 
die  not  feel.  Colonel  Egerton  was  either  deceived  by  his  man- 
ner, or  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  discover  his  suspicion, 
and  every  thing  in  consequence  was  very  harmoniously,  if  not 
sinoerely  conducted  betweeu  them. 
10* 


_  ..-mnea  as  to  Sir  Ivlirar's  lioir, 
iiiMM  (»f  too  little  constMjueiu'c  in  the  w 
he  \v(»ul<J  iieu^leet  to  profit  by  his  situa 
Edward  Aloseley.     She   was   satisfied 
Mr.  Benfield  had  told  her  General  Sir 
nearly  allied  to  the  Dake  of  Derwent, 
the  general  waa  his  grand&ther.     W< 
would  poaaeaa  fix>m  both  her  uncle  and 
of  the  g;entleman  had  their  due  weight  n 
affectionate  mother.     The  greatest  of  1 
was  removed,  and  she  looked  forward  t 
ment  of  the  remnant  of  her  days  in  the  1 
ants.     John,  the  heir  of  a  baronetcy  and  . 
might  suit  himself;  and  Grace  Chattertoi 
be  likely  to  prove  the  future  Lady  Mosele^ 
out  entering  so  deeply  into  anticipations 
wife,  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  contefi 
have  been  a  difficult  task  to  discover  in  tb 
which  there  resided  at  the  moment  more 
than  at  Benfield  Lodge ;  for  as  its  master 
high  becoming  an  inmate,  he  was  obliged 
ality  in  an  equal  degree  to  Colonel  Egertoi 
had  been  fully  canvassed  between  hi^  — 
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lified  the  master  a  little,  and  he  agreed  to  suspend  his  decision 
for  further  observation.  At  dinner,  the  colonel  happening  to 
admire  the  really  handsome  face  of  Lord  Gosford,  as  delineated 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  graced  the  dining-room  of  Ben- 
field  Lodge,  its  master,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  kindness,  gave 
the  invitation ;  it  was  politely  accepted,  and  the  colonel  at  once 
domesticated. 

The  fkce  of  John  Moseley  alone,  at  times,  exhibited  evidences 
of  care  and  thought,  and  at  such  moments  it  might  be  a  subject 
of  doubt  whether  he  thought  the  most  of  Grace  Chatterton  or 
her  mother :  if  the  latter,  the  former  was  sure  to  lose  ground  in 
his  estimation ;  a  serious  misfortune  to  John,  not  to  be  able  to 
love  Grace  without  alloy.  His  lettei-s  from  her  brother  men- 
tioned his  being  still  at  Denbigh  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  the 
seat  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Derwent ;  and  John  thought  one 
or  two  of  his  encomiums  on  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  the  sister 
of  his  grace,  augured  that  the  unkindness  of  Emily  might  in 
time  be  forgotten.  The  dowager  and  her  daughters  were  at  the 
seat  of  a  maiden  aunt  in  Yorkshire,  where,  as  John  knew  no  male 
animal  was  allowed  admittance,  he  was  tolerably  easy  at  the  dis- 
position of  things.  Nothing  but  legacy-hunting  he  knew  would 
induce  the  dowager  to  submit  to  such  a  banishment  from  the 
other  sex;  but  that  was  so  preferable  to  husband-hunting  he  was 
satisfied.  "  I  wish,'*  said  John,  mentally,  as  he  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  letter,  ^*  mother  Chatterton  would  get  married  her- 
self^ and  she  might  let  Kate  and  Grace  manage  for  themselves. 
Kate  would  do  very  well,  I  dare  say,  and  how  would  Grace  make 
out!"     John  sighed,  and  whistled  for  Dido  and  Rover. 

In  the  manners  of  Colonel  Egerton  there  was  the  same  gen- 
eral disposition  to  please,  and  the  saiue  unremitted  attention  to 
the  wishes  and  amusements  of  Jane.  They  had  renewed  their 
poetical  investigations,  and  Jane  eagerly  encoui-aged  a  taste 
which  afforded  her  delicacy  some  little  coloring  for  thu  indul- 
gence of  an  association  different  from  the  real  truth,  and  which, 
in  her  estimation,  was  necessary  to  her  happiness.     Mrs.  Wilson 


eily  protlcivil.      In  the  inlcicourst'  Ik-Iwc 
seiAci',  as  llu'iH'  ua>  notliiiiLT  to  cninJciiin, 
admire.     The  attentions  of  Denbigh  were 
exclusive  than  those  of  the  colonel ;  and 
to  observe  that  if  the  manners  of  Egerton 
of  life,  those  of  Denbigh  were  certainly  di: 
finished  delicacy  and  propriety.     The  on 
ence  of  custona  and  association,  with  a  tii 
other,  benevolence,  with  a  just  perception 
others,  and  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  when  s; 
and  principles,  that  was  particularly  plea 
widow.     At  times,  however,  she  could  no 
of  restraint,  if  not  of  awkwardness,  about  1 
surprising.     It  was  most  observable  in  mixi 
or  twice  her  imagination  pictured  his  sensa 
like  alarm.     These  unpleasant  intemiption 
were  soon  forgotten  in  her  just  appreciatio 
parts  of  his  character,  which  appeared  litei 
tionable;  and  when  momentary  uneasiness 
the  remembrance  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ive 
Jarvis,  his  charity,  and  chiefly  his  devotion 
not  fiul  to  drive  the  disagreeable   though 
Emily  herself  mnvo^  -^ — *  *' 
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meDts,  though  more  dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  issue.  With  Denbigh  she  never  walk- 
ed or  rode  alone.  He  had  never  made  the  request,  and  her 
delicacy  would  have  shnmk  from  such  an  open  manifestation  of 
her  preference ;  but  he  read  to  her  and  her  aunt ;  he  accompanied 
them  in  their  little  excursions ;  and  once  or  twice  John  noticed 
that  she  took  the  offered  hand  of  Denbigh  to  assist  her  over  any 
little  impediment  in  their  course,  instead  of  her  usual  unobtru- 
sive custom  of  taking  his  ann  on  such  occasions.  *'  Well,  Miss 
Emily,"  thought  John,  "  you  appear  to  have  chosen  another  fa- 
vorite," on  her  doing  this  three  times  in  succession  in  one  of 
their  walks.  "  How  strange  it  is  women  will  quit  their  natural 
friends  for  a  face  they  have  hardly  seen."  John  forgot  his  own 
— "  There  is  no  danger,  dear  Grace,"  when  his  sister  was  almost 
dead  with  apprehension.  But  John  loved  Emily  too  well  to 
witness  her  preference  of  another  with  satisfaction,  even  though 
Denbigh  was  the  favorite;  a  feeling  which  soon  wore  away, 
however,  by  diut  of  custom  and  reflection.  Mr.  Benfield  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  if  the  wedding  of  Emily  could  be 
solemnized  while  the  family  was  at  the  lodge,  it  would  render 
him  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  how  to  compass  this  object,  was 
the  occupation  of  a  whole  morning's  contemplation.  Happily 
for  Emily's  blushes,  the  old  gentleman  harbored  the  most  fastidi- 
ous notions  of  female  delicacy,  and  never  in  conversation  made 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  expected  connection.  He,  thei-e- 
fore,  in  conformity  with  these  feelings,  could  do  nothing  openly ; 
all  must  be  the  effect  of  management ;  and  as  he  thought  Peter 
one  of  the  best  contrivei*8  in  the  world,  to  his  ingenuity  he  de- 
termined to  refer  the  arrangement. 

The  bell  rang — **  Send  Johnson  to  me,  David." 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  drab  coat  and  blue  yam  stockings 
entered  his  dressing-room  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson 
snugly  cased  within  them. 

**  Peter,"  commenced  Mr.  Benfield,  pointing  kindly  to  a  chair, 
which  the  steward  respectfully  declined,  "  I  suppose  yon  know 


.^..»v;  us.      :>ir  h^dward  and   Anne  d« 
Wilson  1  am  afraid  t<>  speak  to  on  tli 
Peter  was  not  a  little  alarmed   bv 
bis  inveDtive  faculties,  especially  as  a 
as  he  prided  himself  on  sending  his  mi 
of  a  wedding  in  his  heart,  he  cogitate< 
when,  having  thonght  a  preliminary  q 
he  broke  it  with  saying — 

^  Every  thing,  I  snppose,  master, 
joong  people  T' 

**  Every  thing,  I  Uke  it,  Peter." 
**  And  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady  f ' 
**  Willing ;  perfectly  willing." 
"  And  Madam  Wilson,  sir  ?" 
**  WilUng,  Peter,  willing." 
''  And  Mr.  John  and  Miss  Jane  ?" 
*'  All  willing ;  the  whole  family  is  wi 
beUef." 

^  There  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  and  Mrs 
"  They  wish  it,  I  know.     Don't  you 
as  hi^py  as  themselves,  Peter?" 

"  No  donbt  they  do,  master.     Well,  1 
ling,  and  the  yonng  people  aerreeabK  t> 
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dissatisfied  old  man.     *' Cannot   you   help   me   to   a   better 
plan  r 

"  Why,  master,"  said  Peter,  "  I  would  have  done  as  well  for 
Miss  Emmy  and  your  honor  as  I  would  have  done  for  myself. 
Now,  sir,  when  I  courted  Patty  Steele,  your  honor,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  I  should 
have  been  married  but  for  one  difficulty,  which  your  honor  says 
is  removed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Emmy," 

"  What  was  that,  Peter  V^  asked  his  master,  in  a  tender  tone. 

"  She  wasn't  willing,  sir." 
•  "Very  well,  poor  Peter,"  replied  Mr.  Benfield,  mildly,  "you 
may  go."     And  the  steward,  bowing  low,  withdrew. 

The  similarity  of  their  fortunes  in  love  was  a  strong  link  in 
the  sympathies  which  bound  the  master  and  man  together,  and 
the  former  never  failed  to  be  softened  by  an  allusion  to  Patty. 
The  want  of  tact  in  the  man,  on  the  present  occasion,  after 
much  reflection,  was  attributed  by  his  master  to  the  &ct  that 
Peter  had  never  sat  in  Parliament. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily,  in  the  fortnight  they  had  been  at 
Benfield  Lodge,  paid  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the  cottage : 
and  each  succeeding  inten'iew  left  a  more  favorable  impression 
of  the  character  of  its  mistress,  and  a  greater  certainty  that  she 
was  unfortunate.  The  latter,  however,  alluded  very  slightly  to 
her  situation  or  former  life ;  she  was  a  Protestant,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  and  one  that  misery  had  made  nearly 
acquainted  with  the  religion  she  professed.  Their  conversa- 
tions chiefly  turned  on  the  customs  of  her  own,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  her  adopted  country,  or  in  a  pleasant  exchange 
of  opinions,  which  the  ladies  possessed  in  complete  unison. 
One  morning  John  had  accompanied  them  and  been  admitted; 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  receiving  him  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, though  with  the  reserve  of  a  Spanish  lady.  Ub 
visits  were  permitted  under  the  direction  of  his  aunt,  but  no 
othei-s  of  the  gentlemen  wore  included  among  her  guests.  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  casually  mentioned,  in  the  absence  of  her  niece,  the 
interposition  of  Denbigh  between  her  and  death  ;  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  was  so  much  pleased  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  gen- 
tleman as  to  express  a  desire  to  see  him  ;  but  the  impressions 
of  the  moment  appeared  to  have  died  away,  as  nothing  more 
was  said  by  either  lady  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  apparently 
forgotten.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  fi)und  one  morning  weeping 
over  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the  Donna  Lorenza  was 
endeavoring  to  console  her.  The  situation  of  this  latter  lady 
was  somewhat  doubtful ;  she  appeared  neither  wholly  a  friend 
nor  a  menial.  In  the  manners  of  the  two  there  was  a  strikinor 
ditferencc ;   although  the  Donna  was  not  vulgar,  she  was  f:ii* 
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from  posscssiDg  the  polish  of  her  more  juvenile  friend,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  considered  her  to  be  in  a  station  between  that  of  a 
housekeeper  and  that  of  a  companion.  After  hoping  that  no 
unpleasant  intelligence  occasioned  the  distress  they  witnessed, 
the  ladies  were  delicately  about  to  take  their  leave,  when  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  entreated  them  to  remain. 

'^  Your  kind  attention  to  me,  dear  madam,  and  the  goodness 
of  Miss  Moseley,  give  you  a  claim  to  know  more  of  the  unfoi^ 
tnnate  being  your  sympathy  has  so  greatly  assisted  to  attain  her 
peace  of  mind.  This  letter  is  from  the  gentleman  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak,  as  once  visiting  me,  and  though  it 
has  struck  me  with  unusual  force,  it  contains  no  more  than  I 
expected  to  hear,  perhaps  no  more  than  I  deserve  to  hear." 

**  I  hope  your  friend  has  not  been  unnecessarily  harsh  :  sever- 
ity is  not  the  best  way,  always,  of  effecting  repentance,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  you,  my  young  friend,  can  have  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  that  does  not  rather  require  gentle  than  stem  re- 
proof," said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  madam,  for  your  indulgent  opinion  of  me, 
but  although  I  have  suffered  much,  I  am  willing  to  confess  it  is 
a  merited  punishment ;  you  are,  however,  mistaken  as  to  the 
source  of  my  present  sorrow.  Lord  Pendennyss  is  the  cause 
of  grief,  I  believe,  to  no  one,  much  less  to  me." 

**  Lord  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  Emily,  in  surprise,  uncon- 
sciously looking  at  her  aunt. 

**  Pendennyss !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  animation ;  "  and 
is  he  your  friend,  too  ?" 

**  Yes,  madam  ;  to  his  lordship  I  owe  every  thing — ^honor — 
comfort — religion — and  even  life  itself!" 

Mrs.  Wilson's  cheek  glowed  with  an  unusual  color  at  this  dis- 
covery of  another  act  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  in  a  young 
nobleman  whose  character  she  had  so  long  admired,  and  whose 
person  she  had  in  vain  wished  to  meet. 

"  You  know  the  earl,  then  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

"By  reputation,  only,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  "but 


call,  sIk*  wtnild  make  tliein  acquainted 
life,  and  the  reasons  slie  had  for  speaki 
Pendenn\  ss.      The   promise  to  see  her 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  her  confidence  accept* 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  belief  1 
probe  a  wound  to  cure  it ;  and  a  correct 
be  a  better  adviser  for  a  young  and  k 
Pendennyss ;  for  the  Donna  Liorenza  sh* 
in  a  capaatj  to  offei  advice,  much  less 
took  their  leave,  and  Emily,  during  theii 
with  exclaiming — 

'*  Wherever  we  hear  of  Lord  Penden 
him  favorably." 

^  A  certain  siirn,  my  dear,  he  is  desei 
h»dly  «>y  m.a^o  ha.  not  his  enemies 
jost ;  but  we  have  met  with  none  of  the 

*^  Fifty  thousand  a  year  will  make  ma 
Emily,  shaking  her  head. 

^  Doubtless,  my  love,  or  as  many  enei 
and  religion,  my  child,  are  debts  not  owi 
eonntry,  at  least." 

To  this  remark  Emily  assented ;  and  aft 
admiration  of  the  character  of  the  yoang  n 
into  a  reverie.  How  many  of  his  virtn< 
the  person  of  Mr,  Denbifirh.  i^  5'»  «'-♦  ■-  " 
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with  a  gig,  was  an  event  soon  circulated  throngk  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  the  names  of  its  owners  reached  the  lodge  just  as 
Jane  had  allowed  herself  to  he  persoaded  by  the  colonel  to  take 
her  iirst  walk  with  him  unaccompanied  by  a  third  person. 
Walking  is  much  more  propitious  to  declarations  than  riding ; 
and  whether  it  was  premeditated  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  or 
not,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  that  Mrs.  Jarvis  or  some  one  else 
would  interfere,  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  had 
hardly  got  out  of  hearing  of  her  brother  and  Denbigh,  before 
he  made  Jane  an  explicit  offer  of  his  hand.  The  sui-prise  was 
so  g^reat  that  some  time  elapsed  before  the  distressed  girl  could 
reply.  This  she,  however,  at  length  did,  but  incoherently ;  she 
referred  him  to  her  parents,  as  the  arbiters  of  her  fate,  well 
knowing  that  her  wishes  had  long  been  those  of  her  father  and 
mother.  With  this  the  colonel  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  for 
the  present.  But  their  walk  had  not  ended,  before  he  gradually 
drew  from  the  confidiug  girl  an  acknowledgment  that,  should 
her  parents  decline  his  offer,  she  would  be  very  little  less  miser* 
able  than  himself;  indeed,  the  most  tenacious  lover  might  have 
been  content  with  the  proofs  of  regard  that  Jaue,  unused  to 
control  her  feelings,  allowed  herself  to  manifest  on  this  occasion. 
£gerton  was  in  raptures;  a  life  devoted  to  her  would  never  half 
repay  her  condescension;  and  as  their  confidence  increased 
with  their  walk,  Jane  re-entered  the  lodge  with  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness in  her  heart  she  had  never  before  experienced.  The 
much  dreaded  declaration — her  own  distressing  acknowledg- 
ments, were  made,  and  nothing  further  remained  but  to  live  and 
be  happy.  She  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and,  hiding 
her  blushes  in  her  bosom,  acquainted  her  with  the  colonePs  offer 
and  her  own  wishes.  Lady  Moseley,  who  was  prepared  for  such 
a  communication,  and  had  rather  wondered  at  its  tardiness, 
kissed  her  daughter  affectionately,  as  she  promised  to  speak  to 
her  father,  and  to  obtain  his  approbation.   . 

**  Buty^'  she  added,  with  a  degree  of  formality  and  caution 
which  had  better  preceded  than  have  followed  the  courtship,. 


„„^w  iMCMoiisiv  iiotitio<l  l)v  his  wife  «)t' 
gave  a  i^eneral  answer,  >iniilar  to  the  sp 
the  c<»l<»ncl  l)owe»l  in  aoijuiescence. 

In  the  evening,  the  Jarvis  family  fav 
the  lodge  with  a  visit,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  ' 
golarity  of  their  reception  of  the  colon 
ially,  was  rude  to  both  him  and  Jane, 
witnessed  it  as  a  burst  of  jealons  feeling  i 
but  to  no  one,  excepting  Mrs.  Wilson, 
oondact  of  the  gentleman  coold  be  at 
transaction.     Mr.  Bcnfield  was  happy  t 
again  the  best  of  the  trio  of  Jarvises  he  1 
thing  like  sociability  prevailed.     There  ^ 

Jarvis  remarked,  at  L ,  the  following  c 

to  enliven  the  scene  a  little,  especially  as  t 
frigates  at  anchor,  a  few  miles  off,  and 
pected  to  join  tiie  party.  This  intelligeni 
on  the  ladies  of  the  Moseley  family ;  yet, 
that,  out  of  respect  to  his  neighbors,  if  in 
they  cheerfully  assented.  During  the  evei 
served  Egerton  in  familiar  conversation  ^ 
as  she  had  been  notified  of  his  situation 
she  determined  to  watch  narrowly  into  t> 

lit  I*  •   #»!»  —  —  - 
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*'  Indeed,  madam  T'  replied  the  coloDel,  starting.  **  He  was 
well,  I  hope." 

"  Very  well,  the  day  before  yesterday.     His  neighbor,  old 

Mr.  Holt,  is  a  lodger  in  the  same  honse  with  us  at  L ;  and 

as  I  thought  yon  would  like  to  hear,  I  made  particular  inquiries 
about  the  baronet"  The  word  baronet  was  pronounced  with 
emphasis  and  a  look  of  trinmph,  as  if  it  would  say,  you  see  toe 
have  baronets  as  well  as  you.  As  no  answer  was  made  by  Eger- 
ton,  excepting  an  acknowledging  bow,  the  merchant  and  his 
£unily  departed. 

"  Well,  John,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  smile,  *'  we  have  heard 
more  good  to-day  of  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  her  brother.  "  You  must  keep  Emily 
for  his  lordship,  positively,  aunt :  she  is  almost  as  great  an  ad- 
mirer of  him  as  yourself." 

'^  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  she  should  be  quite  as  much  so, 
to  become  his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

**  Really,"  said  Emily,  more  gravely,  "  if  all  one  hears  of  him 
be  true,  or  even  half^  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  admire 
him." 

Denbigh  was  standing  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  view  the  animated  countenance  of 
Emily  as  she  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  an  uneasiness  and 
a  changing  of  color  in  him  that  appeared  uncommon  from  so 
trifling  a  cause.  Is  it  possible,  she  thought,  Denbigh  can  har- 
bor so  mean  a  passion  as  envy  ?  He  walked  away,  as  if  unwil- 
ling to  hear  more,  and  appeared  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
reflections  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  doubting  which  crossed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wilson  with 
a  keenness  of  apprehension  proportionate  to  her  deep  interest 
in  Emily,  with  respect  to  certain  traits  in  the  character  of  Den- 
bigh; and  this,  what  she  thought  a  display  of  unworthy  feeling, 
was  one  of  them.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  cards  for 
the  expected  ball  arrived,  and  were  accepted.     As  this  now  ar^ 


j^av-cwuie  ai  ilie  principles  inanitVstod  I 
sioii.     The  latter,  however,  with  a  smil 
being  of  the  party,  telling  Emily  he  w 
feared  some  unpleasant  consequences  t 
would  ariM  from  his  inadvertencies,  dii 
her  into  each  an  assembly. 

Bod] J  Hghed  gently,  as  she  entered  tl 
eaily  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  Denbigh  i 
and  Egerton  absent  on  the  execntion  of  a 
mer  to  amuse  himself  as  he  conld  until  t 
and  the  latter  to  join  them  in  the  dance  i\ 

The  arrangement  included  an  excarsioi 

ed  by  the  bands  from  the  frigates,  a  coUa 

ing  a  ball.     One  of  the  vessels  was  coi 

Henry  Stapleton,  a  fine  yonng  man,  who 

ty  and  appearance  of  the  sisters,  sought  a 

baronet^s  fiimily,  and  engaged  the  hand  < 

dance.     His  frank  and  gentlemanlike  dep 

to  his  new  acquaintances ;  the  more  so,  as 

ed  to  their  situation,  at  the  moment     Mi 

UBoal  sfurita,  and  maintained  an  animated 

yonng  sailor,  in  the  course  of  which  he  f 

on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  bv  haaM^-* 
1 J 
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when  they  mot  Id  the  evening  in  the  ball-room,  at  being  abie  lo 
renew  hie  acqiiainiRnce.  The  eveniog  paased  off  as  stich  even- 
ings generally  do— in  gayety,  listlessness,  dancing,  gaping,  and 
twart-barnings,  accordiiig  to  the  diaposilioDH  and  good  or  ill  for- 
tune  of  the  several  individuals  who  cotupoae  the  aaeembly.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  while  her  nieces  were  dancing,  moved  her  seat  to  be 
near  a  window,  and  found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  two  elderly 
geatleoieD,  who  were  commeutiDg  ou  the  company.  After  mak- 
ing several  common-place  remarks,  one  of  them  inquired  of  ttie 
other,  "  Who  is  that  military  gentleman  among  the  naval  beaux, 
Holtr' 

"That  is  the  hopeful  nephew  of  my  friend  and  neighbor.  Sir 
Edgar  Egerton ;  he  is  here  dancing  and  misspending  his  time 
and  money,  when  I  know  Sir  Edgar  gave  him  a  thousand  ponnds 
six  months  ago,  on  express  condition  he  should  not  leave  tlte 
regiment  or  take  a  card  in  bis  hand  for  a  twelvemonth." 

"He  plays,  then  f 

"  Sadly ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  bad  young  man." 

As  they  changed  their  topic,  Mra.  Wilson  joined  her  sister, 
dreadfully  shocked  at  this  intimation  of  the  vices  of  a  man  so 
near  an  alliance  with  her  brother's  child.  She  was  thankful  it 
was  not  too  late  to  avert  part  of  the  evil,  and  determined  to 
acquaint  Sir  Edward,  at  once,  with  what  she  had  heard,  in  order 
that  an  investJiration  might  establish  the  colonel's  innocenoe 
or  guilt. 


CITAPTER  X 

They  rctunicd  to  the  lodge  at  an 
BOD,  after  meditating  upon  the  course  & 
to  have  a  conversation  with  her  brott 
per.      Accordingly,  as  they  were  amc 
meotioQed  her  wish  to  detain  him,  an<i 
the  baronet  taking  his  seat  by  her  on  i 
foUowa,  willing  to  avoid  her  nnpleasa 
last  moment 

'*  I  wished  to  say  something  to  yon 
charge:  you  have,  no  doubt,  observe 
Denbigh  to  Emily  ?" 

**  Certainly,  sister,  and  with  great  p 
snppose  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  ai 
relinquished  to  you,  Charlotte,  when  I 
his  views  or  not  ?" 

"  Neither  Emily  nor  I,  my  dear  brothi 
your  right,  not  only  to  inquire  into,  but 
of  your  child;  —  she  is  yours,  Edward 
break,  and  we  both  love  you  too  mucl 
nothing  you  may  be  more  certain  of, 
approbation  of  her  parents,  Emily  woi 
however  splendid  or  agreeable  to  her  ow 

**  Nay,  sister,  I  would  n^.*  -^-'^ 
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if  she  would  not  relinquish  the  dearest  object  of  her  affections, 
at  your  request;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  am  persuaded  she 
would,  under  no  circumstances,  approach  the  altar  with  a  man 
she  did  not  both  love  and  esteem." 

The  baronet  did  not  appear  exactly  to  understand  his  sister's 
distinction,  as  he  observed,  **I  am  not  sure  I  rightly  comprehend 
the  difference  you  make,  Charlotte." 

'*  Only,  brother,  that  she  would  feel  a  promise  made  at  the 
altar  to  love  a  man  she  felt  avei'se  to,  or  honor  one  she  could 
not  esteem,  as  a  breach  of  a  duty  paramount  to  all  earthly  con- 
siderations," replied  his  sister ;  '*  but  to  answer  your  question — 
Denbigh  has  never  offered,  and  when  he  does,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  refused." 

"  Refused  !"  cried  the  baronet, "  I  sincerely  hope  not ;  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  they  were  married  already." 

"  Emily  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  and  need  not 
hurry :  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  remain  single  a  few  years 
longer." 

"  Well,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  and  Lady  Moseley,  sister, 
have  different  notions  on  the  subject  of  marrying  the  girls." 

Mrs.  Wilson  replied,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  "  You  have 
made  Apne  so  good  a  husband,  Ned,  that  she  forgets  there  are 
any  bad  ones  in  the  world ;  my  greatest  anxiety  is,  that  the 
husband  of  my  niece  may  be  a  Christian ;  indeed,  I  know  not 
how  I  can  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience,  as  a  Christian  myself 
to  omit  this  important  qualification." 

*'  I  am  sure,  Charlotte,  both  Denbigh  and  Egerton  appear  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  religion ;  they  are  punctual  at  church, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  service :"  Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  as  he 
proceeded,  "  but  religion  may  come  after  marriage,  you  know.*' 

"  Yes,  brother,  and  I  know  it  may  not  come  at  all ;  no  really 
pious  woman  can  be  happy,  without  her  husband  is  in  what  she 
deems  the  road  to  future  happiness  himself;  and  it  is  idle — it 
is  worse — it  is  almost  impious  to  marry  with  a  view  to  reform  a 
husban(  :  indeed,  she  greatly  endangers  her  own  safety  thereby; 
11 


_  ...»..ju,  li'  u<)  wnn  jrenerais 
indivitlual  happiness,  and  discliarixini^ 
same  tiiiu',  I  caiin(»t  ajrree  with  y»ni  in  ; 
nity.  1  think  no  man,  who  dispassionat 
will  be  other  than  a  Christian ;  and,  rat 
lors,  they  woald  take  even  that  trouble 
W6I6  lesa  for  a  husband,  wives  would  in< 

"^  Bat  how  is  it,  Chariotte,'*  said  the  h 
sex  do  not  use  your  power  and  reform  t 

^  The  work  of  reformation,  Sir  £dwi 
gravely,  ''is  an  arduons  one  indeed,  and 
geoeraly  in  my  day ;  but  much,  very  rau 
ward  it,  if  those  who  have  the  guidanc 
that  trouble  with  their  pupils  that  good 
to  discharge  the  minor  duties  of  life.'' 

**  Women  ought  to  marry,"  observed  tl 

**  Marriage  is  certainly  the  natural  an< 
lor  a  woman,  but  how  few  are  there  w 
know  how  to  discharge  its  duties ;  mon 
a  mother !  On  the  subject  of  marrying 
stance,  instead  of  qualifying  them  to  n 
they  are  generally  left  to  pick  up  such  p 
as  they  may  come  at,  as  it  were  by  chan* 
parent  h«  «  Pi»«^-^ 


.4:'.- 
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^  Always  usefii],  my  dear  brother ;  but  young  people  are 
more  obeervant  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  are  wonder- 
fully ingenious  in  devising  excuses  to  themselves  for  their  con- 
duct I  have  often  heard  it  offered  as  an  apology,  that  fkther 
or  mother  knew  it,  or  perhaps  did  it,  and  therefore  it  conld  not 
be  wrong :  association  is  all-important  to  a  child." 

^  I  believe  no  family  of  consequence  admits  of  improper  asso- 
ciates within  my  knowledge,''  said  the  baronet. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  as  she  answered^  *'  I  am  sure  I  hope  not, 
Edward ;  but  are  the  qualifications  we  require  in  companions 
for  our  daughters,  always  such  as  are  most  reconcilable  with  onr 
good  sense  or  our  consciences  f  A  single  communication  with 
an  objectionable  character  is  a  precedent,  if  known  and  on- 
observed,  which  will  be  offered  to  excuse  acquaintances  with 
worse  persons :  with  the  other  sex,  especially,  their  acquaintance 
should  be  very  guarded  and  select." 

"  Yon  would  make  many  old  maids,  sister." 

**  I  doubt  it  greatly,  brother ;  it  would  rather  bring  fenude 
society  in  demand.  I  often  regret  that  selfishness,  cupidity,  and 
the  kind  of  strife  which  prevails  in  our  sex,  on  the  road  to  mat- 
rimony, have  brought  celibacy  into  disrepute.  For  my  part, 
I  never  see  an  old  maid,  but  I  am  willing  to  think  she  is  so 
from  choice  or  principle,  and,  although  not  in  her  proper  place, 
yet  serviceable,  by  keeping  alive  feelings  necessary  to  exist,  that 
marriages  may  not  become  curses  instead  of  blessings." 

^*  A  kind  of  Eddystone,  to  prevent  matrimonial  shipwrecks," 
said  the  brother,  gayly. 

*' Their  lot  may  b^  solitary,  baronet,  and  in  some  measure 
dieerless,  but  infinitely  preferable  to  a  marriage  that  may  lead 
them  astray  from  their  duties,  or  give  birth  to  a  family  which 
are  to  be  turned  on  the  world — without  any  religion  but  form — 
without  any  morals  but  truisms— or  without  even  a  conscience 
which  has  not  been  seared  by  indulgence.  I  hope  that  Anne, 
in  the  performance  of  her  system,  will  have  n^risaase  to  r^^ 
its  fiulore." 


luiu  >our  n>li-pond,  and  escaped  with 
she  would  drown  :    nor  do   1  dispute 
choose  f«»r  themselves;  but  1  say  the  r 
us  to  qualify  them  to  make  their  choi( 
to  be  the  instigator  of  doubts  in  your  I 
one,  especially  as  it  may  give  yon  pa 
took  her  brother  affectionately  by  the  1 
what  she  had  overheard  that  evening, 
■ions  of  the  baronet  were  not  as  vivic 
his  sister,  his  parental  love  was  too  grei 
tremely  aneasy  under  the  intelligence ; 
for  her  attention  to  his  children's  wel£ 
withdrew.     In  passing  to  his  own  roor 
moment  retamed  from  escorting  the  Jar 
ings ;  a  task  he  had  undertaken  at  the  n 
were  without  any  male  attendant     Sir  £ 
full  not  to  seek  immediate  relief^  and  as  1 
the  innocence  of  the  colonel,  though  he  c 
his  expectation,  he  returned  with  him  to  1 
words  acquainted  him  with  the  slanders 
lated  at  his  expense ;  beg^ng  him  by  all  i 
as  soon  as  possible.     The  colonel  was  st 
stance  at  first,  but  assured  Sir  Edward 
He  never  played,  as  he  might  have  notic 
was  an  ancient  enemy  of  his.     He  wnni/ 
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he  could  convince  him,  or  rather  his  sister,  he  did  not  ganihle, 
he  would  receive  him  as  a  son-in-law  with  pleasure.  The  gen- 
tlemen shook  hands  and  parted. 

Denbigh  had  retired  to  his  room  early,  telling  Mr.  Benficld 
he  did  not  feel  well,  and  thus  missed  the  party  at  supper;  and 
by  twelve,  silence  prevailed  in  the  house. 

As  usual  after  a  previous  day  of  pleasure,  the  party  were  late 
in  assembling  on  the  following,  yet  Denbigh  was  the  last  who 
made  his  appearance.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  he  threw  a  look 
round  the  room  as  he  entered,  which  prevented  his  making  his 
salutations  in  his  usual  easy  and  polished  manner.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  his  awkwardness  was  removed,  and  they  took 
their  seats  at  the  table.  At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  entered  abruptly,  and 
with  a  look  bordering  on  wildness  in  his  eye — "  Is  she  not  here  f ' 
exclaimed  the  merchant,  scanning  the  company  closely. 

"  Who  f  inquired  all  in  a  breath. 

"Polly — my  daughter — my  child,"  said  the  merchant,  en- 
deavoring to  control  his  feelings ;  *'  did  she  not  come  here  this 
morning  with  Colonel  Egerton  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  briefly  explained 
the  cause  of  his  anxiety.  The  colonel  had  called  very  early,  and 
sent  her  maid  up  to  his  daughter  who  rose  immediately.  They 
had  quitted  the  house  together,  leaving  word  the  Miss  Moseleys 
had  sent  for  the  young  lady  to  breakfast,  for  some  particular 
reason.  Such  was  the  latitude  allowed  bv  his  wife,  that  noth- 
ing  was  suspected  until  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house  said  he 
had  seen  Colonel  Egerton  and  a  lady  drive  out  of  the  village 
that  morning  in  a  post-chaise  and  four. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  first  took  the  alarm,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded instantly  to  the  lodge  in  quest  of  his  daughter.  Of  the 
elopement  there  now  remained  no  doubt,  and  an  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  coIonePs  room,  who,  it  had  been  thought, 
was  not  yet  risen,  gave  assurance  of  it.  Here  was  at  once  sad 
eonfinnation  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holt  was  a  just  one.     Al- 


_  ,  ^.avA   c^'j  iiriiiiv  >va!s  L 

rity   within  her  iinau^iiiation,  that  not  i 
that  both  his  servant  and  cK)thes  were  n 
a  thought  injurious  to  his  truth.     Then 
Mr.  Jarvis,  his  plaio  statement  corrobora 
■fcrsck  lier  at  once  as  tnie ;  and  as  she  r 
■Im  hSi  senseless  into  the  aims  of  Emi 
OMMreaieiit  and  loss  of  color,  had  flown  U. 
high  had  drawn  the  merchant  ont  in  vain 
and  happilj  no  one  witnessed  this  effect 
her  nearest  relatives.     She  was  imroedi 
own  room,  and  in  a  short  time  was  in  bed 
The  bursts  of  her  grief  were  uncontrol 
times  she  reproached  herself — her  friends 
she  was  gnilty  of  all  the  inconsistent  s* 
pointed  hopes,  accompanied  by  the  consc 
on  our  part,  seldom  fiiil  to  give  rise  to ; 
friends  was  irksome  to  her,  and  it  was  < 
insinuating  blaadishments  of  Emily's  love 
yidd.     Perseverance  and  affection  at  lenj 
Emily  took  the  opportunity  of  some  refn 
strong  soporific,  Jane  lost  her  consciousnes 
porary  repose.     In  the  mean  time  a  more  f 
been  ahl«  ♦^  ♦.*>»-»  — *■ '' 
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to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Jarvis.     What  argaments  he  used  with 
Mis8  Jarvis  to  urge  hor  to  so  sudden  a  flight,  remained  a  secret  • 
but  from  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  Miss  Sarah,  there  vras 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  induced  them  to  think,  from  the 
commencement,  that  his  intentions  were  single,  and  Mary  Jarvis 
their  object.     How  he  contrived  to  gloss  over  his  attentions  to 
Jane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  those  ladies,  caused  no 
little  surprise;  but  it  was  obvious  it  had  been  done,  and  the 
Moseleys  were  not  without  hopes,  his  situation  with  Jane  would 
not  make  the  noise  in  the  world  such  occurrences  seldom  fail 
to  excite.     In  the  afternoon  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Jar- 
vis, and  by  him  immediately  communicated  to  the  baronet  and 
Denbigh,  both  of  whom  he  considered  as  among  his  best  friends. 
It  was  from  Egerton,  and  written  in  a  respectful  manner :  he 
apologized  for  his  elopement,  and  excused  it  on  the  ground  of 
a  wish  to  avoid  the  delay  of  a  license  or  the  publit^hing  of  bans, 
as  he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  summons  to  his  regiment, 
and  contained  many  promises  of  making  an  attentive  husband, 
and  an  affectionate  son.     The  fugitives  were  on  the  road  to 
Scotland  whence  they  intended  immediately  to  return  to  Lon- 
don and  to  wait  the  commands  of  their  parents.     The  baronet, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emoti^^n  at  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
child,  congratulated  the  merchant  that  things  were  no  worse; 
while  Denbigh  curled  his  lips  as  he  read  the  epistle,  and  thought 
settlements  were  a  greater  inconvenience  than  the  bans — for  it 
was  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  maiden  aunt  had  left  the  Jarvisea 
twenty  thousand  pounds  between  them. 


Althol'gii  the  aftV'ctions  of  Jane  ha( 
her   prichi   had    re(?eive<l   a  LTreater,  an 
mother  or  sister  could  induce  her  to  lea' 
little,  but  once  or  twice  she  yielded  to  t 
of  Emily,  and  poared  out  her  sorrows  i 
ten    At  such  moments  she  would  decla 
appeadng  in  the  world  again*     One  of 
row  was  witnessed  by  her  mother,  and 
reproach  mingled  in  the  grief  of  the  mi 
less  to  appearances  and  to  the  opinion: 
judging  acquaintances,  her  daughter  mi| 
in  season  of  the  character  of  the  man  wl 
tions.     To  a  direct  exhibition  of  misery 
ways  sensible,  and,  for  the  moment,  she  be 
and  consequences ;  but  a  timely  and  judii 
future  moral  evils  was  a  forecast  neither 
nor  abilities  were  equal  to. 

We  shall  leave  Jane  to  brood  over  hi 
while  we  regret  she  is  without  the  con 
bear  her  up  against  the  misfortunes  of 
other  personages  of  our  history. 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  been 
quence  of  Jane's  inHior^riou: — 
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to  hear  of  the  health  of  Jane,  of  whose  illness  they  had  been 
informed  by  note.  After  offering  her  guests  some  refreshments, 
Mi's.  Fitzgerald,  who  appeared  laboring  under  a  greater  melan- 
choly than  usual,  proceeded  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
incidents  of  her  life. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  merchant  at  Lisbon  had  fled  from 
the  house  of  her  father  to  the  protection  of  an  Irish  officer  in 
the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty :  they  were  united,  and  the 
colonel  immediately  took  his  bride  to  Madrid.  The  oflbpring 
of  this  union  were  a  son  and  daughter.  The  former,  at  an  eariy 
age,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  his  king,  and  had,  as  nsnal, 
been  bred  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors ;  but  the  Setiora  McCarthy 
had  been  educated,  and  yet  remained  a  Protestant,  and,  con- 
trary to  her  faith  to  her  husband,  secretly  instructed  her  daagh- 
ter  in  the  same  belief  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  principal 
grandee  of  the  court  of  Charles  sought  the  hand  of  the  general's 
child.  The  Conde  d^Alzada  was  a  match  not  to  be  refused,  and 
they  were  united  in  the  heartless  and  formal  manner  in  which 
marriages  are  too  often  entered  into,  in  countries  where  the 
customs  of  society  prevent  an  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 
The  conde  never  possessed  the  affections  of  his  wife.  Of  a  stem 
and  nnyielding  disposition,  his  harshness  repelled  her  love ;  and 
as  she  naturally  turned  her  eyes  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
she  cherished  all  those  peculiar  sentiments  she  had  imbibed  firom 
her  mother.  Thus,  although  she  appeared  to  the  world  a  Cath- 
olic, she  lived  in  secret  a  Protestant.  Her  parents  had  always 
used  the  English  language  in  their  £unily,  and  she  spoke  it  as 
fluently  as  the  Spanish.  To  encourage  her  recollections  of  this 
strong  feature,  which  distinguished  the  house  of  her  father  from 
the  others  she  entered,  she  perused  closely  and  constantly  those 
books  which  the  death  of  her  mother  placed  at  her  disposal. 
These  were  principally  Protestant  works  on  religious  subjects, 
and  the  countess  became  a  strong  sectarian,  without  becoming 
a  Christian.  As  she  was  compelled  to  use  the  same  bookn  in 
fi^fK^bfng  her  only  cliild,  the  Donna  Juiim,  English^  the  eonse- 
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qaences  of  the  original  fid^e  step  of  her  gmdniother  were  pef- 
petnated  in  the  person  of  this  yomig  lady.  In  learning  En|^ 
lisfa,  she  also  learned  to  secede  from  the  fidtfa  of  her  ikther,  and 
entailed  upon  herself  a  life  of  either  peraecation  or  hypoofiay. 
Hie  countess  was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  error  of  complaiii- 
ing  to  their  child  of  the  treatment  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band ;  and  as  these  conversations  were  held  in  Engltsh,  and 
were  consecrated  by  the  tears  of  the  mother,  they  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Jnlia,  who  g^rew  np 
with  the  conviction  that  next  to  being  a  Catholic  herself^  the 
greatest  evil  of  life  was  to  be  the  wife  of  one. 

On  her  attaining  her  fifteenth  year,  she  had  the  misfortune 
(if  it  could  be  termed  one)  to  lose  her  mother,  and  within  the 
year  her  fiither  presented  to  her  a  nobleman  of  the  vicinity  aa 
her  future  husband.  How  long  the  religious  fidth  of  Jnlia 
would  have  endured,  unsupported  by  example  in  others,  and 
assailed  by  the  passions  s<^citing  in  behalf  of  a  young  and 
handsome  cavalier,  it  might  be  difficult  to  pronounce ;  but  aa 
her  suitor  was  neither 'very  young,  and  the  reverse  of  very  hand- 
some, it  is  certain  the  more  he  wooed,  the  more  confirmed  she 
became  in  her  heresy,  until,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  and  as 
an  only  refuge  against  his  solicitations,  she  candidly  avowed  her 
creed.  The  anger  of  her  father  was  violent  and  lasting:  she 
was  doomed  to  a  convent,  as  both  a  penance  for  her  sins  and 
a  means  of  reformation.  Physical  resistance  was  not  in  her 
power,  but  mentally  she  determined  never  to  yield.  Her  body 
was  immured,  but  her  mind  continued  unshaken  and  rather 
more  settled  in  her  belief,  by  the  aid  of  those  passions  which 
had  been  excited  by  injudicious  harshness.  For  two  years  she 
continued  in  her  novitiate,  obstinately  refusing  to  take  the  vows 
of  the  order,  and  )it  the  end  of  that  period  the  situation  of  her 
country  had  called  her  father  and  uncle  to  the  field  as  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  their  lawful  prince.  Perhaps  to  this  it  was 
owing  that  harsher  measures  were  not  adopted  in  her  case. 

The  war  pow  mged  around  them  in  its  greatest  horrors,  untU 
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at  length  a  general  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  dormitories  of  the  peaceful  nuns  were  crowded  with  wound- 
ed British  officers.  Among  others  of  his  nation  was  a  Major 
Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  of  strikingly  handsome  countenance 
and  pleasant  manners.  Chance  threw  him  under  the  more  im- 
mediate charge  of  Julia :  his  recovery  was  slow,  and  for  a  time 
doubtful,  and  as  much  owing  to  good  nursing  as  science.  The 
major  was  grateful,  and  Julia  unhappy  as  she  was  beautiful. 
That  love  should  be  the  offspring  of  this  association,  will  excite 
no  surprise.  A  brigade  of  British  encamping  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  convent,  the  young  couple  sought  its  protection  from 
Spanish  vengeance  and  Romish  cruelty.  They  were  married 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  brigade,  and  for  a  month  they  were 
happy. 

As  Napoleon  was  daily  expected  in  person  at  the  seat  of  war, 
his  generals  were  alive  to  their  own  interests,  if  not  to  that  of 
their  master.  The  body  of  troops  in  which  Fitzgerald  had 
sought  a  refuge,  being  an  advanced  party  of  the  main  army, 
were  surprised  and  defeated  with  loss.  After  doing  his  duty 
as  a  soldier  at  his  post,  the  major,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
retreat  of  Julia,  was  intercepted,  and  they  both  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were  kindly  treated,  and  allowed 
every  indulgence  their  situation  admitted,  until  a  small  escort 
of  prisoners  was  sent  to  the  frontiers ;  in  this  they  were  in- 
cluded, and  had  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when,  in  their  turn,  the  French  were  assailed  suddenly,  and  en- 
tirely routed ;  and  the  captive  Spaniards,  of  which  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  our  young  couple,  consisted,  released.  As 
the  French  guard  made  a  resistance  until  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, an  unfortunate  ball  struck  Major  Fitzgerald  to  the  earth 
— he  survived  but  an  hour,  and  died  whei*e  he  fell,  on  the  open 
field.  An  English  officer,  the  last  of  his  retiring  countrymen, 
was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  weeping  over  the  body 
of  a  fallen  man,  and  approached  them.  In  a  few  words  Fitz- 
gerald explained  his  situation  to  this  gentleman,  and  exacted  a 


jiaa  been  out  fn>m  the  Britisli  camp  on 
maiider  liearini^  of  tlie  escort,  liad   pus] 
try  covered  by  the  enemy  to  etlect  their 
done,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  hast 
own  secnritj.     To  this  was  owing  the 
the  major  to  the  care  of  the  Spanish  peas 
ed  to  the  spot,  and  the  retreating  troops 
on  their  retom,  before  the  widow  and  her 
their  journey.     It  was  impossible  to  over 
habitants  acquainting  the  gentleman  th 
dragoons  were  already  harassing  their  reai 
seek  another  route  to  the  camp.     This,  wi 
no  little  danger,  he  at  last  effected ;  and 
flkirmish,  Julia  found  herself  lodged  in  a  i 
ing,  several  miles  within  the  advanced  post 
Hie  body  of  her  husband  w&s  respectful! 
was  left  to  mourn  her  irretrievable  loss,  i 
thing  but  by  the  hasty  visits  of  the  officer  i 
been  left — ^visits  which  he  stole  from  his  n 
as  a  soldier. 

A  month  glided  by  in  this  melancholj 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  the  only  consolation  she  w 
ceasant  vbits  to  the  orpftv**  ,.^  u-  ^ 
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home.  It  was  no  time  or  place  for  delicate  punctilio ;  and  Julia 
quietly,  but  with  a  heart  nearly  broken,  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  wishes  of  her  late  husband.  After  leaving  the  dwelling,  the 
mannera  of  her  guide  sensibly  altered ;  he  became  compliment- 
ary and  assiduous  to  please,  but  in  a  way  rather  to  offend  than 
conciliate ;  until  his  attentions  became  so  irksome  that  Julia 
actually  meditated  stopping  at  some  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  and  abandoning  the  attempt  of  visiting  Eng- 
land entirely.  But  the  desire  to  comply  with  Fitzgerald's  wish, 
that  she  would  console  his  mother  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child, 
and  the  dread  of  the  anger  of  her  relatives,  determined  her  to 
persevere  until  they  reached  Lisbon,  where  she  was  i*esolved  to 
separate  forever  from  the  disagreeable  and  unknown  guardian 
into  whose  keeping  she  had  been  thrown  by  chance. 

The  last  day  of  their  weary  ride,  while  passing  a  wood,  the 
officer  so  far  forgot  his  own  character  and  Julia's  misfortunes, 
as  to  offer  personal  indignities.  Grown  desperate  from  her  situ- 
ation, Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sprang  from  the  vehicle,  and  by  her  cries 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  officer  who  was  riding  express  on 
the  same  road  with  themselves.  He  advanced  to  her  assistance 
at  speed,  but  as  he  arrived  near  them,  a  pistol  fired  from  the 
carriage  brought  his  horse  down,  and  the  treacherous  friend  was 
enabled  to  escape  undetected.  Julia  endeavored  to  explain  her 
situation  to  her  rescuer;  and  by  her  distress  and  appearance 
satbfied  him  at  once  of  its  truth.  Within  a  short  time,  a  strong 
escort  of  light  dragoons  came  up,  and  the  officer  dispatched 
some  for  a  conveyance,  and  others  in  pursuit  of  that  disgrace  to 
the  army,  the  villainous  guide  :  the  former  was  soon  obtained, 
but  no  tidingji  could  be  had  of  the  latter.  The  carriage  was 
found  at  a  short  distance,  without  the  horse  and  with  the  bag- 
gage of  Julia,  but  with  no  vestige  of  it«  owner.  She  never 
knew  his  name,  and  either  accident  or  art  had  so  completely 
enveloped  him  in  mystery,  that  all  efforts  to  unfold  it  then  were 
fruitless,  and  had  continued  so  ever  since. 

On  their  arrival  in  Lisbon,  every  attention  was  shown  to  the 


....^  .M  iiic  can,  ana  inev 
for  home.     The  Donna  Lorenza  was  tlie  wid* 
Spanish  officer,  wlio  had  fallen  uiuler  the  orde 
dennyss,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  her  brave 
duced  him  to  offer  her,  in  the  destraction  of  1 
by  the  eoemy,  his  protection :  for  near  two  yet 
tallied  her  at  Lisbon,  and  now,  judging  her  a  pn 
persoaded  her  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to 

On  the  passage,  which  was  very  tedioos,  t 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  ai 
his  young  friend,  and  by  a  course  of  gentle  y« 
pedients  had  drawn  her  mind  gradually  from  i 
temptation  of  futurity,  to  a  juster  sense  of  good 
peculiarity  of  her  religious  persuasion  afforded  i 
to  finequent  discussions  of  the  real  opinions  of  t 
which  Julia  had  hitherto  belonged,  although  ign* 
essential  and  vital  truths.     These  conversations, 
newed  repeatedly  in  their  intercourse  while  under 
of  his  sister  in  London,  laid  the  foundations  oi 
left  her  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  happy  tern 
earthly  probation. 

The  mother  of  Fitzgerald  was  dead,  and  as  h 
relative  left,  Julia  found  herself  alone  in  the  wo 
band  had  taken  thp  Txn«/*«"*---  ' 
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settled  in  her  present  abode,  and  once  since  had  they  visited 
her ;  but  delicacy  had  kept  him  away  from  the  cottage,  although 
his  attempts  to  serve  her  had  been  constant,  though  not  always 
successful  He  had,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  seen  her  father,  and 
interceded  with  him  on  her  behalf,  but  in  vain.  The  anger  of 
the  Spaniard  remained  unappeased,  and  for  a  season  he  did  not 
renew  his  efforts ;  but  having  heard  that  her  father  was  indis- 
posed, Julia  had  employed  the  earl  once  more  to  make  her  peace 
with  him,  without  prevailing.  The  letter  the  ladies  had  found 
her  weeping  over  was  from  Pendennyss,  informing  her  of  his 
want  of  success  on  that  occasion. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  narrative  was  related  by  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  repeated  it  to  Emily  in  their  ride 
home.  The  compassion  of  both  ladies  was  strongly  moved  in  be- 
half of  the  young  widow ;  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  to  her  niece  the  consequences  of  deception,  and  chiefly  the 
misery  which  had  followed  from  an  abandonment  of  some  of 
the  primary  duties  of  life— obedience  and  respect  to  her  par- 
ent Emily,  though  keenly  alive  to  all  the  principles  inculca- 
ted by  her  aunt,  found  so  much  to  be  pitied  in  the  fete  of 
her  friend,  that  her  failings  lost  their  proper  appearance  in  her 
eyes,  and  for  a  while  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  Julia  and 
her  misfortunes.  Previously  to  their  leaving  the  cottage,  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  some  hesitation,  informed 
Mrs.  Wilson  she  had  yet  another  important  communication  to 
make,  but  would  postpone  it  until  her  next  visit,  which  Mrs. 
Wilson  promised  should  be  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Emilt  threw  a  look  of  pleasure  on  DenUgb,  as  be  banded 
ber  from  the  carriage,  which  would  have  said,  if  looks  oould 
talk,  *^  In  the  principles  yon  have  dbplajed  on  more  tbaa  one 
occasion,  I  have  a  pledge  of  yonr  worth."     As  be  led  ber  into 

• 

the  house,  he  laughingly  informed  her  that  he  had  that  morning 

received  a  letter  which  would  make  his  absence  from  L 

necessary  for  a  short  time,  and  that  he  must  remonstrate  against 
these  long  and  repeated  visits  to  a  cottage  where  all  attendants 
of  the  male  sex  were  excluded,  as  they  encroached  greatly  on 
his  pleasures  and  improTcments,  bowing  as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs. 
Wilson.  To  this  Emily  replied,  gayly,  that  possibly,  if  he  con- 
ducted himself  to  their  satis&ction,  they  would  intercede  for 
his  admission.  Expressing  his  pleasure  at  this  promise,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought,  rather  awkwardly,  Denbigh  changed  the  con- 
verjtation.  At  dinner  be  repeated  to  the  family  what  he  had 
mentioned  to  Emily  of  his  departure,  and  also  his  expectation 
of  meeting  with  Lord  Chatterton  during  his  journey. 

**  Uave  you  heard  from  Chatterton  lately,  J3hn  V^  inquired  Sir 
Edward  Moscley. 

*^  Yes,  sir,  to-day :  he  had  left  Denbigh  Castle  a  fortnight  since, 
and  writes  he  is  to  meet  his  friend,  the  duke,  at  Bath." 

^^Are  you  connected  with  his  grace,  Mr.  Denbigh  f"  asked 
Lady  Moseley. 

A  smile  of  indefinite  meaning  played  on  the  expressive  face 
of  Denbigh,  as  he  answered  slightly — 

^^On  the  side  of  my  father,  madam." 

^'  He  has  a  sister,"  continued  Lady  Moseley,  willing  to  know 
more  of  Chatterton*s  friends  and  Denbigh*s  relatives. 
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**  He  has,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

''Her  name  is  Harriet,'*  observed  Mrs.  Wilson.  Denbigli 
bowed  his  assent  in  silence,  and  Emily  timidly  added — 

"Lady  Harriet  Denbigh T 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh— will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  take 
wine  f 

The  manner  of  the  gentleman  during  this  dialogue  had  not 
been  in  the  least  unpleasant,  but  it  was  peculiar;  it  prohibited 
any  thing  further  on  the  subject ;  and  Emily  was  obliged  to  be 
content  without  knowing  who  Marian  was,  or  whether  her  name 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Denbigh  family  or  not.  Emily  was  not 
in  the  least  jealous,  but  she  wished  to  know  all  to  whom  her 
lover  was  dear. 

"  Do  the  dowager  and  the  young  ladies  accompany  Chatter- 
ton  f  asked  Sir  Edward,  as  he  turned  to  John,  who  was  eating 
his  fruit  in  silence. 

"  Yes  sir — I  hope — that  is,  I  believe  she  will,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  She !     Who  is  she,  my  son  f 

"  Grace  Chatterton,"  said  John,  starting  from  his  meditations. 
**  Did  yon  not  ask  me  about  Grace,  Sir  Edward  9" 

"  Not  particularly,  I  believe,"  said  the  baronet,  dryly. 

Denbigh  again  smiled :  it  was  a  smile  different  from  any  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  ever  seen  on  his  countenance,  and  gave  an  entirely 
novel  expression  to  his  face;  it  was  full  of  meaning,  it  was 
knowing — spoke  more  of  the  man  of  the  world  than  any  thing 
she  had  before  noticed  in  him,  and  left  on  her  mind  one  of  thost 
vague  impressions  she  was  often  troubled  with,  that  there  war 
something  about  Denbigh  in  character  or  condition,  or  both,  tha^ 
was  mysterious. 

The  spirit  of  Jane  was  too  great  to  leave  her  a  pining  or  pen 
aive  maiden ;  yet  her  feelings  had  sustained  a  shock  that  time 
alone  could  cure.     She  appeared  again  among  her  friends ;  but 
the  consciousness  of  her  expectations  with  respect  to  the  colonel 
being  known  to  them,  threw  aronnd  her  a  hanteor  and  distance 


iioiiiiug  consoliTior,  nothinix  solid,  to  justifv 
Ef^erton ;   iiothini^,  indeed,  excepting:  siieli  e 
as  she  was  now  ashamed  to  admit  had  ever  tl 
they  in  reality  had  possessed.     The  marriag 
in  S<K>tland  had  been  announced ;   and  as  th 
Egeiton  was  to  be  connected  with  the  Mosele 
of  ecmne  their  every-day  acquaintances,  feeling 
moved  that  such  an  opinion  had  once  impo 
their  comments  on  his  character.     Sir  Edward 
ley  were  astonished  to  find  how  many  things 
tage  were  generally  known ;  that  he  gambled,  ii 
in  debt,  were  no  secrets,  apparently,  to  anybo 
who  were  most  interested  in  knowing  the  tn 
Wilson  saw  in  these  &cts  additional  reasons  foi 
judging  for  ourselves ;  the  world  uniformly  con* 
party  and  his  friends  their  honest  opinions  c 
Some  of  these  insinuations  reached  the  ears  of 
having  rightly  judged,  that  the  surest  way  to  d< 
power  over  the  imagination  of  her  niece  was  to 
fictitious  qualities,  suggested  thb  expedient  to 
and  some  of  their  visitors  had  thought,  as  the 
tainly  been  attentive  to  Miss  Moseley,  it  would 
ure  to  know  that  her  nvo\  »«-j 
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In  the  morning,  Mn.  WUson,  nnwilMng  to  have  Emily  pres- 
ent at  a  conversation  she  intended  to  hold  with  Denbigh,  with 
a  view  to  satisfy  her  annoying  doubts  as  to  some  minor  points 
in  his  character,  after  excusing  herself  to  her  niece,  invited  that 
gentleman  to  a  morning  drive.  He  accepted  her  invitation 
cheerfully ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  saw,  it  was  only  as  they  drove 
from  the  door  without  Emily,  that  he  betrayed  the  &intest  re- 
luctance to  the  jaunt  When  they  had  got  a  short  distance 
from  the  lodge  she  acquainted  him  with  her  intention  of  pre- 
senting him  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  whither  she  had  ordered  the 
coachman  to  proceed.  Denbigh  started  as  she  mentioned  the 
name,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  desired  Mrs.  Wilson  to 
allow  him  to  stop  the  carriage ;  he  was  not  very  well — was  sorry 
to  be  so  rude — but  with  her  permission,  he  would  alight  and  re- 
turn to  the  house.  As  he  requested  in  an  earnest  manner  that 
she  would  proceed  without  him,  and  by  no  means  disappoint  her 
friend,  Mrs. Wilson  complied ;  yet^  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  his  sudden  illness,  she  turned  her  head  to  see  how  the  sick 
man  fared,  a  short  time  after  he  had  left  her,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  him  talking  veiy  composedly  with  John, 
who  had  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  fields  with  his  gun.  Love- 
sick, thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  smile ;  and  as  she  rode  on 
she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  Denbigh  was  to  leave  them 
soon,  Emily  would  have  an  important  communication  to  make 
on  her  return. 

"  Well,'*  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  sigh,  '*  if  it  is  to  happen, 
it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  expecting  her,  and  appeared  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  that  she  had  come  alone.  After  some  introduc- 
tory conversation,  the  ladies  withdrew  by  themselves,  and  Julia 
acquainted  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  new  source  of  uneasiness.  The 
day  the  ladies  had  promised  to  visit  her,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  arrangements  for  the  ball,  the  Donna  Lorenza 
had  driven  to  the  village  to  make  some  purchases,  attended  as 
usual  by  their  only  man-servant,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerakl  was  tit- 


conversation  ;  lie  assured  lier  slic  had  not 
loved   Iier,   and   lier   alone;    that   he   was 
to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  bi 
fortune,  every  thing,  if  she  would  consent 
that  the  views  of  her  protector,  he  doubte< 
able — ^that  he  himself  was  willing  to  atone 
of  pasaioii,  by  a  life  devoted  to  her. 

How  much  longer  he  would  have  gone  c 
he  wonkl  have  offered,  is  unknown ;  for  Mr 
recovered  herself  a  little,  darted  to  the  bell 
of  the  room ;  he  tried  to  prevent  her  ring 
late ;  a  short  struggle  followed,  when  the  soi 
of  the  maid  compelled  him  to  retreat  precip 
gerald  added,  that  his  assertion  concerning 
g^ven  her  incredible  uneasiness,  and  prevent 
communication  yesterday;  but  she  nndersi 
through  her  maid,  that  a  Colonel  Egerton,  y 
posed  to  be  engaged  to  one  of  Sir  Edwai 
eloped  with  another  lady.     That  Egerton  w 
ahe  did  not  now  entertain  a  doubt;   but  1 
power  of  Mrs.  Wilson  probably  to  make  tl 
the  struggle  between  them  for  the  bell,  a 
&Ueii  firom  the  breast-DoclcAf  r.^  »«•-  - 
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into  her  work-bag,  smiled  at  the  Spanish  punctilio  of  her  friend 
in  not  looking  into  her  prize  under  the  peculiar  circumstances. 

A  few  questions  as  to  the  place  and  year  of  his  first  attempts, 
soon  convinced  her  it  was  Egerton  whose  unlicensed  passions 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  He  had  served 
but  one  campaign  in  Spain,  and  in  that  year,  and  that  division 
of  the  army ;  and  surely  his  principles  were  no  restraint  upon 
his  conduct.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  begged  the  advice  of  her  more 
experienced  friend  as  to  the  steps  she  ought  to  take ;  to  which 
the  former  asked  if  she  had  made  Lord  Pendennyss  acquainted 
with  the  occurrence.  The  young  widow's  cheek  glowed  as  she 
answered,  that,  at  the  same  time  she  felt  assured  the  base  insin- 
uation of  Egerton  was  unfounded,  it  had  created  a  repugnance 
in  her  to  troubling  the  earl  any  more  than  was  necessary  in  her 
affairs ;  and  as  she  kissed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  added, 
— "  besides,  your  goodness,  my  dear  madam,  renders  any  other 
adviser  unnecessary  now.**  Mrs.  Wilson  pressed  her  hand  af- 
fectionately, and  assured  her  of  her  good  wishes  and  unaltered 
esteem.  She  commended  her  delicacy,  and  plainly  told  the 
young  widow,  that  however  unexceptionable  the  character  of 
Pendennyss  might  be,  a  female  friend  was  the  only  one  a 
woman  in  her  situation  could  repose  confidence  in,  without 
justly  incurring  the  sarcasms  of  the  world. 

As  Egerton  was  now  married,  and  would  not  probably  offer, 
for  the  present  at  least,  any  further  molestation  to  Mrs.  Flts- 
gerald,  it  was  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to  take  any  imme- 
diate measures  of  precaution;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  the 
purse  of  Mr.  Jarvis  might  be  made  the  means  of  keeping  him 
within  proper  bounds  in  future.  The  merchant  was  prompt, 
and  not  easily  intimidated ;  and  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
truth  would,  she  knew,  be  sufficient  to  engage  him  on  their  side, 
heart  and  hand. 

The  ladies  parted,  with  a  promise  of  meeting  soon  again,  and  an 
additional  interest  in  each  other  by  the  communicationa  of  that 
and  the  preceding  day. 


-  .^^vt,  sin*  turned  to  the  siipersfcr 
and  saw  —  "Geori^e  I>enhiirh,   Es(j."  in  t 
writing  of  I>r.   Ives.      Mrs.  \\'ilson  felt  h 
degree  that  compelled  hor  to  lower  a  gla 
air.     Sho  sat  gaang  on  the  letters  until 
belbrd  her  eyes  in  andiAtingoished  confut 
eohy  flhe  nJlied  her  thoughts  to  the  point 
gatioii.     As  Boon  as  she  foand  herself  eqna 
amined  the  letters  with  the  closest  scmtiuj 
both  to  be  sore  there  was  no  mistake.    Sh 
^  dear  Geoi^'^  at  the  commencements,  and 
sdbscribed,  before  she  would  believe  they  we 
the  truth  appeared  to  break  upon  her  in  a  £ 
aversion  of  Denbigh  to  speak  of  Spain,  or  of 
country — his  avoiding  Sir  Herbert  Nichols 
man^s  observations  respecting  him^— Colonel 
own  manners — his  absence  from  the  ball,  an< 
the  following  morning,  and  at  different  times 
his  displeasure  at  the  name  of  PendennysB  o 
-—and  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  her  inritati 
knew  her  destination,  and  singular  manner  d 
all  accounted  fir  by  this  dreadful  discover) 

Iband  the  solution  of  her  doabts  miiK«»'»  - 

«  J       •  •• 
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wondered  how  one  who  could  behave  so  well  in  common,  could 
thus  yield  to  temptation  on  a  particular  occasion.  His  recent 
attempts,  his  hypocrisy,  however,  proved  that  his  villainy  was 
systematic,  and  she  was  not  weak  enough  to  hide  from  herself 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  or  of  its  enormity.  His  interposition 
between  Emily  and  death,  she  attributed  now  to  natural  courage, 
and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  chance ;  but  his  profound  and 
unvarying  reverence  for  holy  things,  his  consistent  charity,  his 
refusing  to  fight,  to  what  were  they  owing!  And  Mrs.  Wilson 
mourned  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  while  she  acknowl- 
edged to  herself^  there  might  be  men,  qualified  by  nature,  and 
even  disposed  by  reason  and  grace,  to  prove  ornaments  to  re** 
ligion  and  the  world,  who  fell  beneath  the  maddening  influence 
of  their  besetting  sins.  The  superficial  and  interested  vices  of 
Egerton  vanished  before  these  awful  and  deeply  seated  offences 
of  Denbigh,  and  the  correct  widow  saw  at  a  glance,  that  he  was 
the  last  man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happiness  of  her  niece ; 
but  how  to  break  this  heart-rending  discovery  to  Emily  was  a 
new  source  of  uneasiness  to  her,  and  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  lodge,  ere  she  had  determined  on  the  first  step  re- 
quired of  her  by  duty. 

Her  brother  handed  her  out,  and,  filled  with  the  dread  that 
Denbigh  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  her  absence  to 
press  his  suit  with  Emily,  she  eagerly  inquired  after  him.  She 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  he  had  returned  with  John  for  a  fowling- 
piece,  and  together  they  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  gaiue,  although 
she  saw  in  it  a  convincing  proof  that  a  desire  to  avoid  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  and  not  indisposition,  had  induced  him  to  leave  her. 
As  a  last  alternative,  she  resolved  to  have  the  pocket-book  re- 
turned to  him  in  her  presence,  in  order  to  see  if  he  acknowl- 
edged it  to  be  his  property ;  and,  accordingly,  she  instructed 
her  own  man  to  hand  it  to  him  while  at  dinner,  simply  saying 
he  had  lost  it. 

The  open  and  imsuspecting  air  with  which  her  niece  met 
Denbigh  on  his  return,  gave  Mrs.  Wilson  ad  additional  shock. 


..^  «.iiv;»>   iL  was  his.     These  were  in 
wiis  not  prepared  to  answer,  and  in  his  c 
turned  his  eyes  on  liis  mistress.     Denbigh 
tioD  with  his  owd,  and  in  encountering  the 
Mked  in  a  stammering  manner,  and  with  a 
^  Am  I  indebted  to  yon,  madam,  for  my 
^No,  dir;  it  was  given  me  by  one  who 
to  yon,*^  said  Birs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  th 
ped,  both  appearing  willing  to  say  no  more, 
abstracted  and  absent  during  the  remainde 
Emily  spoke  to  him  onoe  or  twice  without  o 
Mrs.  Wilson  caught  his  eye  several  times  fi: 
inquiring  and  doubtful  expression,  that  con 
alarmed.     If  any  confirmation  of  his  guilt  1 
the  consciousness  he  betrayed  during  this 
and  she  set  seriously  about  considering  the 
method  of  interrupting  his  intercourse  with 
had  drawn  from  her  an  acknowledgment  of  h 
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CHAPTER    XXVin. 

On  withdrawiDg  to  her  dressing-room  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Wil- 
eon  commenced  the  disagreeable  duty  of  removing  the  veil  from 
the  eyes  of  her  niece,  by  recounting  to  her  the  substance  of  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald's  last  communication.  To  the  innocence  of  EmOy 
such  persecution  could  excite  no  other  sensations  than  surprise 
and  horror ;  and  as  her  aunt  omitted  the  part  concerning  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  she  naturally  expressed  her 
wonder  as  to  who  the  wretch  could  be. 

*' Possibly,  aunt,''  she  said,  with  an  involuntary  shudder, 
*'  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  we  have  lately  seen,  and  one 
who  has  had  art  enough  to  conceal  his  real  character  from  the 
world." 

'' Conceahnent,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "would  be 
hardly  necessary.  Such  is  the  fashionable  laxity  of  morals,  that 
T  doubt  not  many  of  his  associates  would  laugh  at  his  miscon- 
duct, and  that  he  would  still  continue  to  pass  with  the  world  as 
an  honorable  man." 

"  And  ready,"  cried  her  niece,  "  to  sacrifice  hmnan  life,  in  the 
defence  of  any  ridiculous  punctilio." 

"  Or,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  striving  to  draw  nearer  to  her  sub- 
ject, "  with  a  closer  veil  of  hypocrisy,  wear  even  an  affectation 
of  principle  and  moral  feeling  that  would  seem  to  forbid  such  a 
departure  from  duty  in  favor  of  custom." 

"  Oh  1  no,  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Emily,  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure,  "  he  would  hardly  dare  to  be  so 
very  base.     It  would  be  profanity." 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed  heavily  as  she  witnessed  that  confiding 
esteem  which  would  not  permit  her  niece  even  to  suspect  that 
12 
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an  act  which  in  Denbigh  had  been  so  warmly  appknded,  could, 
even  in  another,  proceed  from  unworthy  motives;  and  she 
found  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  in  the  phiinest  terms,  to 
awaken  her  suspicions.  WiUing,  however,  to  come  gradoally  to 
the  distressing  truth,  she  replied — 

'*  And  yet,  my  dear,  men  who  pride  themselves  greatly  on 
their  morals,  nay,  even  some  who  wear  the  mask  of  reli^on, 
and  perhaps  deceive  themselves,  admit  and  practise  this  very 
appeal  to  arms.  Such  inconsistencies  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. And  why  then  might  there  not,  with  equal  probability, 
be  others  who  would  revolt  at  murder,  and  yet  not  heatate  be- 
ing guilty  of  lesser  enormities  ?  This  is,  in  some  measnre,  the 
case  of  every  man ;  and  it  is  only  to  consider  killing  in  nnlaw* 
fill  encounters  as  murder,  to  make  it  one  in  point.*^ 

'*  Hypocrisy  is  so  mean  a  vice,  I  should  not  think  a  brave 
man  could  stoop  to  it,"  said  Emily,  *'  and  Julia  admits  he  waa 
brave." 

'*  And  would  not  a  brave  man  revolt  at  the  cowardice  of  in- 
sulting an  unprotected  woman  ?  And  your  hero  did  that  too,^ 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly,  losing  her  self-conunand  in  indig- 
nation. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  call  him  my  hero,  I  b^  of  you,  dear  aunt,** 
said  Emily,  starting,  excited  by  so  extraordinary  an  allusion,  but 
instantly  losing  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  the  superiority  of  the  man  on  whom  she  had  be- 
stowed her  own  admiration. 

"  In  feet,  my  child,"  continued  her  aunt,  **  our  natures  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  The  vilest  wretch  has 
generally  some  property  on  which  he  values  himself,  and  the 
most  perfect  are  too  often  frail  on  some  tender  point.  Long  and 
tried  friendships  are  those  only  which  can  be  trusted,  and  these 
oftentimes  fail." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  surprise  at  hearing  her  utter 
such  unusual  sentiments;  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  the  same  time 
she  had,  by  divine  assistance,  deeply  impressed  her  niece  with 
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the  frailty  of  her  nature,  had  withheld  the  disgusting  represen- 
tation of  haman  vices  from  her  view,  as  unnecessary  to  her  situ- 
ation and  dangerous  to  her  humility. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Wilson  continued,  *'  Marriage  is  a 
fearful  step  in  a  woman,  and  one  she  is  compelled,  in  some 
measure,  to  adventure  her  happiness  on,  without  fitting  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  man  she  confides  in. 
Jane  is  an  instance  in  point,  but  I  devoutly  hope  you  are  not  to 
be  another.^' 

While  speaking,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  taken  the  hand  of  Emily, 
and  by  her  looks  and  solemn  manner  she  had  succeeded  in 
alarming  her  niece,  although  Denbigh  was  yet  furthest  from  the 
thoughts  of  Emily.  The  aunt  reached  her  a  glass  of  water,  and 
willing  to  get  rid  of  the  hateful  subject,  she  continued,  hur- 
riedly, *'  Did  you  not  notice  the  pocket-book  Francis  gave  to 
Mr.  Denbigh  V^  Emily  fixed  her  inqiuring  eyes  on  her  aunt,  aa 
the  other  added,  **It  was  the  one  Mrs.  fltzgerald  gave  me 
to-day.^'  Something  like  an  indefinite  glimpse  of  the  fiicts 
crossed  the  mind  of  Emily ;  and  as  it  most  obviously  involved 
a  separation  from  Denbigh,  she  sank  lifeless  into  the  extended 
arms  of  her  aunt.  This  had  been  anticipated  by  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  a  timely  application  of  restoratives  soon  brought  her  back 
to  a  consciousness  of  misery.  Mrs.  Wilson,  unwilling  any  one 
but  herself  should  witness  this  first  burst  of  grief,  succeeded  in 
getting  her  niece  to  her  own  room  and  in  bed.  Emily  made  no 
lamentations — shed  no  tears — asked  no  questions — ^her  eye  was 
fixed,  and  every  faculty  appeared  oppressed  with  the  load  on 
her  heart.  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  her  situation  too  well  to  intrude 
with  unseasonable  consolation  or  useless  reflections,  but  sat  pa- 
tiently by  her  side,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  moment  she  could 
be  of  service.  At  length  the  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands 
of  Emily  assured  her  she  had  not  foigotten  herself  or  her  duty, 
and  she  was  rewarded  for  her  labor  and  forbearance  by  a  flood 
of  tears.  Emily  was  now  able  to  listen  to  a  more  full  state- 
mcnt  of  the  reasons  her  aunt  had  for  believing  in  the  guilt  of 


^»*.icca   lo   the  tainily  the  \ud\>\ 

ami  lu*r  iK'>ire  in  ubtain  a  lillle  sleep.     V 
to  iinjuirt'  afttT  the  health  of  Emily,  but 
OD  all  his  actions  since  the  return  of  his 
Mn.  Wilson  he  apprehended  that  a  det4 
had  taken  place.     Ho  did  venture  to  aSi 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Mosele  j  i^ 
be  that  evening,  as  he  had  fixed  the  momi 
and  when  he  learned  that  Emily  had  retir 
anxiety  was  sensibly  increased,  and  he  insta 
Wilson  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  an< 
niece,  as  Denbigh  entered  it  with  a  letter  : 
proached  her  with  a  diffident  and  constrainc 
menced  the  following  dialogue : 

^*  My  anxiety  and  situation  will  plead  m} 
ling  Miss  Moseley  at  this  time — may  I  ask 
liver  this  letter — I  hardly  dare  ask  yon  for  j 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  letter  and  coldly  re{ 

"^  Certainly,  sir ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  I  C4 
tervioe  to  yoo." 

^  I  perceive,  madam,"  said  Denbigh,  like  oi 
**  I  have  forfeited  your  good  opinion — that  p 

"  Has  made  a  dreadful  disoovat^ '»  — * » 

A^^ — 
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^  It  it  Bot  yet  t6o,  klte^  Wj^  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  more  mildly, 
"  for  your  own  good;  as  for  us,  your  deoeption^ — ^' 

"  Is  unpardonable — I  see  it — I  feel  it,"  cried  he,  in  the  accent 
of  despair ;  "  yei  Emily — Emily  may  relent — you  will  at  least 
give  her  my  letter — any  thing  is  better  than  this  suspense." 

^  You  sfaaU  have  an  answer  from  Emily  this  evening,  and  one 
entirely  unbiassed  by  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  As  she  closed  the 
door,  she  observed  Denbigh  gazing  on  her  retiring  figure  with 
a  comitenance  of  despair,  that  caused  a  feeling  of  pity  to  min- 
gle with  lier  detestation  of  his  vices. 

On  opening  the  door  of  Emily's  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  found 
her  niece  in  tears,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  health  was  alleviated. 
She  knew  or  hoped,  that  if  she  could  once  c^l  in  the  assistance 
of  her  judgment  and  pieiy  to  lessen  her  sorrows,  Emily,  how- 
ever she  might  mourn,  would  become  resigned  to  her  situation ; 
and  the  first  step  to  attain  this  was  the  exercise  of  those  facul- 
ties  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  momentarily  annihilated.  Mrs. 
Wilson  kissed  her  niece  with  tenderness,  as  she  placed  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  told  her  she  would  call  for  her  enswer 
within  an  hour.  Employment,  and  the  necessity  of  acting, 
would,  she  thought,  be  the  surest  means  of  reviving  her  ener- 
gies ;  nor  was  she  disappointed.  When  the  aunt  returned  for 
the  expected  answer,  she  was  informed  by  the  maid  in  the  ante* 
chamber,  that  Miss  Moseley  was  up,  and  had  been  writing.  On 
entering,  Mrs.  Wilson  stood  a  moment  in  admiration  of  th^ 
picture  before  her.  Emily  was  on  her  knees,  and,  by  her  side^ 
on  the  carpet,  lay  the  letter  and  its  answer :  her  face  was  hid 
by  her  hair,  and  her  hands  were  closed  in  the  fervent  grasp  of 
petition.  In  a  minute  she  rose,  and  approaching  her  aunt  with 
an  air  of  profound  resignation,  but  great'  steadiness,  she  handed 
her  the  letters,  her  own  unsealed : 

*'  Read  them,  madam,  and  if  you  approve  of  mine,  I  will 
thank  you  to  deliver  it." 

Her  aunt  folded  her  in  her  arms,  until  Emily,  finding  herself 
yieltf ^g  under  the  eflfocts  of  sympathy,  begged  to  be  left  alojpe; 


*«.»u  ueen  a  clicerfiil  subject  to  your 
I  feel — I  know — I  am  not  desorvinj, 
since  knowing  you,  as  I  do,  it  is  impc 
you.     You  have  often  thanked  me  as 
bat  jou  little  knew  the  deep  interest  I 
oat  it,  my  own  wonid  be  valueless. 
handy  joa  will  place  me  among  the  ha) 
the  most  wretched  of  men." 

To  this  note  which  was  ansigned,  ai 
der  great  agitation  of  mind,  Emily  ha 
reply: 

"  Sip — It  is  with  much  regret  that  I 
the  possibility  of  giving  uneasiness  to  oi 
such  heavy  obligations.  It  will  never  be 
the  honor  you  have  offered  me ;  and  I 
thanks  for  the  compliment  conveyed  it 
as  my  good  wishes  for  your  happiness 
prayers  that  yoa  may  be  ever  found  wor 
bk  aervanti 


Perfectly  satisfied  wifl»  *^' — 
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his  conduct  from  the  world  entirely,  she  was  in  hopes  that  his 
absence  might  make  any  disclosure  annecessary.  He  took  the 
letter  from  her  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  casting  one  of  his 
very  expressive  looks  at  her,  as  if  to  read  her  thoughts,  he  with- 
drew. 

Emily  had  fallen  asleep  free  from  fever,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
descended  to  the  supper-room,  when  Mr.  Benfield  was  first  struck 
with  the  absence  of  his  fiivorite.  An  inquiry  after  Denbigh  was 
instituted,  and,  while  they  were  waiting  his  appearance,  a  servant 
handed  the  old  man  a  note. 

"  From  whom  ?"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  in  surprise. 

*'  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  the  servant 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Benfield :  "  no  accident,  I 
hope — I  remember  when  Lord  Gosford — here,  Peter,  your  eyes 
are  young ;  read  it  for  me,  read  it  aloud." 

As  all  but  Mrs.  Wilson  were  anxiously  waiting  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  message,  and  Peter  had  many  preparations  to 
go  through  before  his  youthful  eyes  could  make  out  the  con- 
tents, John  hastily  caught  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,  saying 
he  would  save  him  the  trouble,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  uncle^s 
wishes,  he  read  aloud : 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  L 


immediately,  and,  unable  to  endure  the  paiu  of  taking  leave, 
avails  himself  of  this  means  of  tendering  his  warmest  thanks 
to  Mr.  Benfield,  for  his  hospitality,  and  to  his  amiable  guests  for 
their  many  kindnesses.  As  he  contemplates  leaving  England, 
he  desires  to  wish  them  all  a  long  and  an  affectionate  farewell.^' 

"  Farewell !''  cried  Mr.  Benfield ;  "  fwewell — does  he  say  fare- 
weU,  John?  Here  Peter,  run — no,  you  are  too  old — John,  run — 
bring  my  hat ;  I'll  go  myself  to  the  village — some  love-quarrel 
— Emmy  sick — and  Denbigh  going  away — yes — yes,  I  did  so 
myself — Lady  Juliana,  poor  dear  soul,  she  was  a  long  time  bo- 
fore  she  could  forget  it — ^bnt  Peter" — Peter  had  disappeared 
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the  instant  the  letter  was  finished,  and  he  was  quickly  IbUowed 
by  John.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  were  lost  in  am«ie- 
rocnt  at  this  sadden  and  nnexpected  moTement  of  DenlMgh, 
and  the  breast  of  each  of  the  affectionate  parents  was  filled 
with  a  vague  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  mind  of  another 
child  was  at  stake.  Jaue  felt  a  renewal  of  her  woes,  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  something  similar  for  her  sister — ^for  the  fimoy  of 
Jane  was  yet  active,  and  she  did  not  cease  to  consider  the  de- 
fection of  Egerton  a  kind  of  nnmerited  misfortune  and  fiitafity, 
instead  of  a  probable  conseqaence  of  want  of  principle.  like 
Mr.  Benficld,  she  was  in  danger  of  raising  an  ideal  idol,  and  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  devotion  to  qualities, 
rarely  if  ever  found  identified  with  a  person  that  never  had  ex- 
isted. The  old  gentleman  was  entirely  engrossed  by  a  different 
object;  and,  having  in  his  own  opinion  decided  there  must 
have  been  one  of  those  misunderstandings  which  sometimes 
had  occurred  to  himself  and  Lady  Juliana,  he  quietly  composed 
himself  to  cat  his  salad  at  the  supper-table:  on  turning  his 
head,  however,  in  quest  of  his  first  glass  of  wine,  he  observed 
Peter  standing  quietly  by  the  sideboard  with  the  favorite  gog- 
gles over  his  eyes.  Now  Peter  was  troubled  with  two  kinds  of 
debility  about  his  organs  of  vision;  one  was  age  and  natural 
weakness,  while  the  other  proceeded  more  directly  from  the 
heart.  His  master  knew  of  these  facts,  and  he  took  the  alarm. 
Again  the  wine-glass  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand,  as  he 
said  in  a  trembling  tone, 

"  Peter,  I  thought  you  went-r-" 

"  Yes,  master,"  said  Peter,  laconically. 

"  You  saw  him,  Peter — will  he  return  f ' 

Peter  was  busily  occupied  at  his  glasses,  although  no  one  was 
dry. 

"  Peter,"  repeated  Mr.  Benfield,  rising  from  his  seat,  '*  is  ho 
coming  in  time  for  supper  f  * 

Peter  was  obliged  to  reply,  and  deliberately  uncasing  his  eyes 
and  blowing  hi:^  nose,  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening  his  mouth 
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as  John  came  into  the  room,  and  thtcw  himself  intp  a  chAir  willi 
an  air  of  great  vexation.  Peter  pointed  to  tSieyonng  gentle- 
man in  silence,  and  retired. 

« John,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  "where  is  Denbigh T 

**Gk)ne,  sir." 

"Gone!" 

"Yes,  my  dear  &ther,"  said  John,  "gone  wit)ioat  saying 
good-bye  to  one  of  ns — without  telling  us  whithef,  or  when  to 
return.  It  was  cruel  in  him — ^unkind — I'll  never  forgive  him" 
— and  John,  whose  feelings  were  strong,  and  unusually  excited, 
hid  his  fiice  between  his  hands  on  the  table.  As  he  raised  his 
head  to  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Bcnfield — of  "  how  he  knew 
he  had  gone,  for  the  coach  did  not  go  until  daylight  f  Mrs. 
Wilson  saw  evident  marks  of  tears.  Such  proofs  of  emotion  in 
one  like  John  Moseley  gave  her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
if  she  had  been  deceived,  it  was  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances and  a  depth  of  hypocrisy  almost  exceeding  belief:  self- 
reproach  added  less  tlum  common,  therefore,  to  the  uneasiness 
of  the  moment. 

"  I  saw  the  innkeeper,  uncle,"  said  John,  "  who  told  me  that 
Denbigh  left  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  post-chaise  and  four ; 
but  I  will  go  to  London  in  the  morning  myself."  This  was  no 
sooner  said  than  it  was  corroborated  by  acts,  for  the  young 
man  immediately  commenced  his  preparations  for  the  journey.  • 
The  family  separated  that  evening  with  melancholy  hearts ;  and 
the  host  and  bis  privy  counsellor  were  closeted  for  half  an  hour 
ere  they  retired  to  their  night's  repose.  John  took  his  leave  of 
them,  and  left  the  lodge  for  the  inn,  with  his  man,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  mail.  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  in  upon  Emily  be- 
fore she  withdrew  herself,  and  found  her  awake,  but  perfectly 
calm  and  composed :  she  said  but  little,  appearing  desirous  of 
avoiding  all  allusions  to  Denbigh ;  and  after  her  aunt  had  simply 
acquainted  her  with  his  departure,  and  her  resolution  to  conceal 
the  cause,  the  subject  was  dropped.  Mrs.  Wilson,  on  entering 
her  own  room,  thought  deeply  on  the  discoveries  of  the  day : 
12* 


,  ^..v  »Trtr^  a  la^K  iinpcnousiy 
she  believed,  cre  she  yielded  the  pr 
of  her  pupil  to  the  power  of  any  mai 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Thx  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  John  Moseley  was  sum- 
moned to  take  his  seat  in  the  mail  for  London.  Three  of  the 
places  were  already  occupied,  and  John  was  compelled  to  get  a 
seat  for  his  man  on  the  outside.  An  intercourse  with  strangers 
is  particularly  irksome  to  an  Englishman,  and  none  appeared 
disposed,  for  a  long  time,  to  break  the  silence.     The  coach  had 

lefk  the  little  village  of  L far  behind  it,  before  any  of  the 

rational  beings  it  contained  thought  it  prudent  or  becoming  to 
bend  in  the  least  to  the  charities  of  our  nature,  in  a  commu- 
nication with  a  fellow-creature  of  whose  name  or  condition  ho 
happened  to  be  ignorant.  This  reserve  is  unquestionably  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation  ;  to  what  is  it  owing — modesty  ?  Did 
not  national  and  deep  personal  vanity  appear  at  once  to  refute 
the  assertion,  we  might  enter  into  an  investigation  of  it.  The 
good  opinion  of  himself  in  an  Englishman  is  more  deeply  seated, 
though  less  buoyant,  than  that  of  his  neighbors ;  in  them  it  is 
more  of  manner,  in  us  more  of  feeling ;  and  the  wound  inflicted 
on  the  self-love  of  the  two  is  very  diflferent.  The  Frenchman 
wonders  at  its  rudeness,  but  soon  forgets  the  charge  ;  while  an 
Englishman  broods  over  it  in  silence  and  mortification.  It  is 
said  this  distinction  in  character  is  owing  to  the  diflferent  esti- 
mation of  principles  and  morals  in  the  two  nations.  The  so- 
lidity and  purity  cf  our  ethics  and  religious  creeds  may  have 
given  a  superior  tone  to  our  moral  feeling ;  but  has  that  man  a 
tenable  ground  to  value  himself  on  either,  whose  respect  to 
sacred  things  grows  out  of  a  respect  to  himself :  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  himiility  the  very  foundation  of  the  real  Christian  ? 
For  our  part,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  national  reserve 


on  their  route;    and  it  was  only  when 
tions  l)v  accidi'iitallv  e«»minix  i'l  contact 
tliat  he  looked  up,  and    in  the  gliniui 
light  recognized  the  person  of  Lord 
oyes  met,  Mid^"  My  Lord,"—"  Mr.  M 
in  mntaal  surprise.    John  was  eminent 
was  lu^py  to  find  recourse  against  his 
conTenation  of  the  dashing  young  sai 
other  had  entered  the  bay  the  night  be 
to  town  to  the  wedding  of  his  sister ;  tl 
the  marquis  was  to  meet  him  about  U 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  round  to  Tarn 
rejoin  her. 

*'  But  how  are  your  lovely  sisters,  Mom 
sailor,  in  a  frank  and  careless  manner, 
half  in  love  with  one  of  them  if  I  had  tin 
are  necessary  to  marriage  now-a-days,  yoc 

^  As  to  time,''  said  John,  with  a  laugh 
be  dispensed  with,  though  money  is  certa 

^  Oh,  time  too,'*  replied  his  lordship, 
enough  to  do  any  thing  as  it  ought  to  bo 
— ^I  wish  yon  could  recommend  to  me  a 
the  trouble  off  my  h»n(\^  " 
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yoa  know,  and  every  thing  mast  be  regular,  of  course ;  on  shoEO 

it  is  a  different  thing — there  I  am  only  a  passenger.     L has 

a  charming  society,  Mr.  Moscley — a  week  or  ten  days  ago  I  was 
shooting,  and  came  to  a  beautiful  cottage  about  five  miles  from 
the  village,  that  was  the  abode  of  a  much  more  beautiful  wom- 
an, a  Spaniard,  a  Mrs.  Fitzgerald — I  am  positively  in  love  with 
her :  so  soft,  so  polished,  bo  modest — ^*' 

^  How  came  you  acquainted  with  her?^  inquired  Moseley,  ui- 
terrupting  him  in  a  little  surprise. 

''  Chance,  my  dear  fellow,  chance;  I  was  thirsty  and  ap- 
proached for  a  drink  of  water ;  she  was  sitting  in  the  verand^ 
and  being  hurried  for  time,  yon  know,  it  saved  the  trouble  of 
introduction.  I  fancy  she  is  troubled  with  the  same  complaint, 
for  she  managed  to  get  rid  of  me  in  no  time,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  politeness.  I  found  out  her  name,  however,  at  the  next 
house." 

During  this  rattling  talk,  John  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  face 
of  one  of  the  passengers  who  sat  opposite  to  him.  The  stran- 
ger appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  strongly  pock- 
marked, with  a  stiff  military  air,  and  had  the  dress  and  exterior 
of  a  gentleman.  His  fi*ce  was  much  sunburnt,  though  naturally 
very  fair ;  and  his  dark  keen  eye  was  intently  fixed  on  the  sailor 
as  he  continued  his  remarks. 

"  Do  you  know  such  a  lady,  Moseley  f 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  though  very  slightly ;  she  is  visited  by 
one  of  my  sisters,  and — " 

**  Yourself,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  with  a  laugh. 

**  Myself,  once  or  twice,  my  lord,  certainly,"  answered  John, 
gravely ;  "  but  a  lady  visited  by  Emily  Moseley  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son is  a  proper  companion  for  any  one.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  very 
retired  in  her  manner  of  living,  and  chance  made  us  acquainted ; 
but  not  being,  like  your  lordship,  in  want  of  time,  we  have 
endcavoi'ed  to  cultivate  her  society,  as  we  have  found  it  very 
agreeable." 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  underwent  several  changes 
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daring  this  speech  of  John's,  and  at  its  dose  his  eyes  rested  *on 
him  with  a  softer  expression  than  generally  marked  its  rigid  and 
compressed  muscles.  Willing  to  change  a  discooise  that  was 
growing  too  particular  for  a  mail  coach,  John  addressed  himself 
to  the  opposite  passengers,  while  his  eye  yet  dwelt  on  the  &oe 
of  the  military  stranger. 

<<  We  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  day,  gentlemen.**  The  soldier 
howcd  stiffly  as  he  smiled  his  assent,  and  the  other  passenger 
humhly  answered,  '*  Very,  Mr.  John,*'  in  the  well-known  tones 
of  honest  Peter  Johnson.  Moseley  started,  as  he  tamed  his 
&ce  for  the  first  time  on  the  lank  figure  which  was  modestly 
compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  in  the  comer  of 
the  coach,  in  a  way  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any  of  ita 
neighbors. 

''Johnson,'*  exclaimed  John,  in  astonishment,  '^yon  here  I 
Where  are  you  going — ^to  Liondon  f 

''  To  London,  Mr.  John,"  replied  Peter,  with  a  look  of  much 
importance ;  and  then,  by  way  of  silencing  farther  interrogato- 
ries, he  added,  "  On  my  master's  business,  sir." 

Both  Moseley  and  Lord  Henry  examined  him  closely ;  the 
former  wondering  what  could  take  the  steward,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into  the  vortex  of  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  the  latter  in  admiration  at  the  figure  and  equipments 
of  the  old  man.  Peter  was  in  full  costume,  with  the  exception 
of  the  goggles,  and  was  in  reality  a  subject  to  be  gazed  at ;  but 
nothing  relaxed  the  muscles  or  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
the  soldier,  who,  having  regained  his  sot  form  of  countenance, 
appeared  drawn  up  in  himself,  waiting  patiently  for  the  moment 
he  was  expected  to  act  Nor  did  he  utter  more  than  as  many 
words  in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  their  journey.  His 
dialect  was  singular,  and  such  as  put  his  hearers  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine his  country.  Lord  Henry  stared  at  him  every  time  he 
spoke,  as  if  to  say,  what  countryman  are  yon  I  until  at  length 
he  suggested  to  John  he  was  some  officer  whom  the  down&ll  of 
Bonaparte  had  driven  into  retirement 
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''  Indeed,  Moseley,"  he  added,  as  they  were  aboat  to  resume 
their  carriage  after  a  change  of  horses,  *^  we  must  draw  hun  oat, 
and  see  what  he  thinks  of  his  master  now — delicately,  you 
Imow.''  The  soldier  was,  however,  impervious  to  his  lordship's 
attacks,  until  the  project  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair.  As 
Peter  was  much  too  modest  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  John 
Moseley  and  a  lord,  the  young  men  had  most  of  the  discoarse 
to  themselves.  At  a  village  fifteen  miles  from  London,  a  fiish- 
ionable  carriage  and  four,  with  the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  was  in 
waiting  for  Lord  Henry.  John  refused  his  invitation  to  take  a 
seat  with  him  to  town ;  for  he  had  traced  Denbigh  from  stage 
to  stage,  and  was  fearful  of  losing  sight  of  him,  unless  he  per- ' 
severed  in  the  manner  he  had  commenced.  Peter  and  he  ac- 
cordingly were  put  down  safely  at  an  inn  in  the  Strand,  and 
Moseley  hastened  to  make  his  inquiries  after  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  Such  a  chaise  had  arrived  an  hour  before,  and  the 
gentleman  had  ordered  his  trunk  to  a  neighboring  hotel  After 
obtaining  the  address  and  ordering  a  hackney  coach,  he  hast- 
ened to  the  house ;  but  inquiring  for  Mr.  Denbigh,  to  his  great 
mortification  was  told  they  knew  of  no  such  gentleman.  John 
turned  away  from  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  in  visible  dis- 
appointment,  when  a  servant  respectfully  inquired  if  the  gentle- 
man had  not  come  from  L ,  in  Norfolk,  that  day.      **  He 

had,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  follow  me,  sir,  if  you  please.** 
They  knocked  at  a  door  of  one  of  the  parlors,  and  the  servant 
entered :  he  returned,  and  John  was  shown  into  a  room,  where 
Denbigh  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  ap- 
parently musing.  On  seeing  who  required  admittance,  he 
sprang  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed — 

"  Mr.  Moseley !     Do  I  see  aright  ?" 

**  Denbigh,"  cried  John,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him,  '*  was 
this  kind — was  it  like  yourself — ^to  leave  us  so  unexpectedly, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  too,  as  your  note  mentioned  ?" 

Denbigh  waved  his  hand  to  the  servant  to  retire,  and  handed 
a  chair  to  his  friend. 


wliich,  h.'^viiig  read,  J«»h'i  returned,  with  a  s 
the  reason  you  left  us,"  he  c<»ntinue«l.    '*  En 
— it  cannot  Ik*  a  sudden  pi<^ue — she  means 
*'  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley/*  said  Denbigh,  mour 
is  fiuiltlass — bat  I  am  not  worthy  of  her — n 
the  docNT  Hgtan  opened  to  the  admission  of  i 
the  gentlemen  rose  at  this  sadden  interrajp 
Aid  adranoing  to  the  table,  once  more  prod 
pocket-book,  the  q>ectaclos,  and  a  letter.    £ 
tion — *^  For  Geoi^  Denbigh,  Esquire,  Lond 
Peter  Johnson,  with  care  and  speed.'*     Aftc 
these  preliminaries,  he  delirered  the  missive 
who  opened  it,  and  i-apidly  porased  its  cont 
mach  affected  with  whatever  the  latter  mi 
took  the  steward  by  the  band,  as  he  thank 
newed  instance  of  the  interest  he  took  in  hii 
him  where  a  letter  would  find  him  in  the 
eend  a  reply  to  the  one  he  had  received, 
dress,  but  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  until, 
again  that  the  answer  would  be  in&llibly  sei 
account-book  out  of  his  pockets  and  refem 
the  steward  said,  "Master  has  with  CJoutts 
the  bank  £5000.     It  can  be  easilv  donp.  mr 
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surprised  to  find  two  of  his  mail-coach  companions  there,  tead 
handed  Denbigh  a  letter,  in  quite  as  formal  although  in  a  more 
silent  manner  than  the  steward.  The  soldier  was  invited  to  be 
seated,  and  the  letter  was  pernsed  with  an  evident  cariosity  on 
the  part  of  Denbigh.  As  soon  as  the  latter  ended  it,  he  ad- 
dressed the  stranger  in  a  language  which  John  rightly  judged 
to  be  Spanish,  and  Peter  took  to  be  Greek.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  conversation  was  maintained  between  them  with  great  earn- 
estness, his  fellow-travellers  marvelling  much  at  the  garrulity 
of  the  soldier ;  however,  the  stranger  soon  rose  to  retire,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  the  fourth  time,  and  a  voice  cried 
out, 

"Here  I  am,  George,  safe  and  sound— ready  to  kiss  the 
bridesmaids,  if  they  will  let  me — and  I  can-  find  time — bless  me, 
Moseley ! — old  marling  spike  ! — general ! — whew,  where  is  the 
coachman  and  guard  ?"  It  was  Lord  Henry  Stapleton.  The 
Spaniard  bowed  again  in  silence,  and  vrithdrew,  while  Denbigh 
threw  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  and  excused  himself, 
as  he  desired  Lord  Henry  to  walk  in  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  the  heedless  sailor,  as  he  complied, 
"we  might  as  well  have  stuck  together,  Moseley;  we  were 
bound  to  one  port,  it  seems." 

"  You  know  Lord  Henry  ?"  said  John,  as  he  withdrew. 

"  Yes,"  said  Denbigh,  and  he  again  required  his  address  of 
Peter,  which  having  been  given,  the  steward  departed.  The 
conversation  between  the  two  friends  did  not  return  to  the 
course  it  was  taking  when  they  were  interrupted,  as  Moseley 
felt  a  delicacy  in  making  any  allusion  to  the  probable  cause  of 
his  sister's  refusal.  He  had,  however,  begun  to  hope  it  was  not 
irremovable,  and  with  the  determination  of  renewing  his  visit  in 
the  rooming,  he  took  his  leave,  to  allow  Denbigh  to  attend  to 
his  other  guest,  Lord  Henry  Stapleton. 

About  twelve  on  the  following  morning,  John  and  the  stew- 
ard met  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  where  Denbigh  lodged,  in 
qnest  of  the  same  person.    The  latter  held  in  his  hand  the 
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answer  to  his  master's  letter,  bat  wished  particolariy  to  Me  its 
writer.  On  inqairing,  to  their  mattial  sarprise  they  were  %M 
that  the  gentleman  had  left  there  earij  in  the  momingy  hav- 
ing discharged  his  lodgings,  and  that  they  were  onable  to  aay 
whither  he  had  gone.  To  hunt  for  a  man  without  a  clew,  in 
the  city  of  London,  is  usually  time  misspent.  Of  this  Moseley 
was  perfectly  sensible,  and  disregarding  a  proposition  of  Peter^a, 
he  returned  to  his  own  lodgings.  The  proposal  of  the  steward, 
if  it  did  not  do  much  credit  to  his  sagacity,  was  much  in  fiivor 
of  his  perseverance  and  enterprise.  It  was  no  other  than  thai 
John  should  take  one  side  of  the  street  and  he  the  other,  in 
order  to  inquire  at  every  house  in  the  place,  until  the  furtive 
was  discovered.  ^*  Sir,''  said  Peter,  with  great  simplicity,  **  when 
our  neighbor  White  lost  his  little  girl,  this  was  the  way  we  foond 
her,  although  we  went  nearly  through  L  before  we  suocoed- 

ed,  Mr.  John."  Peter  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  expedient 
for  want  of  an  associate,  and  as  no  message  was  left  at  the 
lodgings  of  Moseley,  he  started  with  a  heavy  heart  on  his  return 
to  Bcnficld  Lodge.  But  Moseley's  zeal  was  too  warm  in  the 
cause  of  his  friend,  notwithstanding  his  unmerited  desertion, 
to  discontinue  the  search  for  him.  He  sought  out  the  town 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Henry,  and  was  told  that  both  the  marqub  and  his  brother  had 
left  town  early  that  morning  for  his  seat  in  Devonshire,  to  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  their  sister. 

'*  Did  they  go  alone  f*  asked  John,  musiug. 

'^  There  were  two  chaises,  the  marquis's  and  his  grace's.** 

"Who  was  his  grace  ?"  inquired  John. 

"Why  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  the  duke — was  he  alone  ?" 

"There  was  a  gentleman  with  his  grace,  but  they  did  not 
know  his  name." 

As  nothing  further  could  be  learned,  John  withdrew.  A  good 
deal  of  irritation  mixed  with  the  vexation  of  Moseley  at  his  dis- 
appointroent ;  for  Denbigh,  he  thought,  too  evidently  wished  to 
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avoid  him.  That  he  was  the  companion  of  his  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Derwent,  he  had  now  no  doubt,  and  he  entirely  relin- 
qnished  all  expectations  of  finding  him  in  London  or  its  en- 
virons. While  retracing  his  steps,  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind, 
to  his  lodgings,  with  a  resolution  of  returning  immediately  to 

L ,  his  arm  was  suddenly  taken  by  his  friend  Chatterton. 

If  any  man  could  have  consoled  John  at  that  moment,  it  was 
the  baron.  Questions  and  answers  were  rapidly  exchanged  be- 
tween them ;  and  with  increased  satisfaction,  John  learned  that 
in  the  next  square  he  could  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  his  kinswoman,  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her 
two  daughters.  Chatterton  inquired  warmly  after  Emily,  and 
in  a  particularly  kind  manner  concerning  Mr.  Denbigh,  hearing 
with  undisguised  astonishment  the  absence  of  the  latter  from 
the  Moseley  &mily. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  disciplined  her  feelings  upon  the  subject 
of  Grace  and  John  into  such  a  state  of  subordination,  that  the 
fiutidious  jealousy  of  the  young  man  now  found  no  ground  of 
alarm  in  any  thing  she  said  or  did.  It  cannot  be  denied  the 
dowager  was  delighted  to  see  him  again ;  and,  if  it  were  ^r  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  coloring,  palpitations,  and  other 
such  little  accompaniments  of  female  feeling,  Grace  was  not  ex- 
cessively sorry.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  ascertain  all  about  her  friend  Emily  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  Grace  was  extremely  happy  to  have  intelligence  of  their 
general  welfare  so  direct  as  was  afforded  by  this  visit  of  Mr. 
Moseley.  Grace  looked  all  she  expressed,  and  possibly  a  little 
more ;  and  John  thought  she  looked  very  beautiful. 

There  was  present  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  apparently  indif- 
ferent health,  although  his  manners  were  extremely  lively,  and 
his  dress  particularly  studied.  A  few  minutes*  observation  con- 
vinced Moseley  this  gentleman  was  a  candidate  for  the  favor  of 
Kate ;  and  a  game  of  chess  being  soon  introduced,  he  also  saw 
he  was  one  thought  worthy  of  peculiar  care  and  attention.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  him  as  Lord  Herriefield,  and  soon  dis- 


„t*r>   a    Daciieior,  ana 

wealth    beinrr  personal   piDperty,  ac* 
The  dutiful  son  niiixlit  have  added,  if 
kept  him  silent,  that  his  01101*8  of  set 
his  elder  sister  had  been  accepted,  an 
WM  to  Diake  her  the  bride  of  the  € 
BOW  sat  by  her  side.    He  nuight  also 
piopoflitioii  was  made  to  himself  anc 
from  the  alliance  with  disgnst ;   and 
humble  thoagh  vain  remonstrances  to 
sacrifice,  and  in  petitions  to  their  sbt< 
accessary  to  her  own  misery.    There  i 
they  would  not  make  to  her,  to  avert 
all  was  fmitless — Kate  was  resolved  to 
mother  was  equally  determined  that  sht 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  DAT  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  Denbigh  and  the 
reappearance  of  Emily  among  her  friends.  An  indifferent  ob- 
senrer  would  have  thought  her  much  graver  and  less  animated 
than  usual.  A  loss  of  the  rich  color  which  ordinarily  glowed 
on  her  healthful  cheek,  might  be  noticed ;  but  the  placid  sweet- 
ness and  g^raceful  composure  which  regulated  her  former  con* 
duct  pervaded  all  she  did  or  uttered.  Not  so  with  Jane ;  her 
pride  had  suffered  more  than  her  feelings — her  imagination  had 
been  more  deceived  than  her  judgment — and  alUiough  too  weH 
bred  and  soft  by  nature  to  become  rude  or  captious,  she  was 
changed  from  a  communicative  to  a  reserved,  from  a  confiding 
to  a  suspicious  companion.  Her  parents  noticed  this  alteration 
with  an  uneasiness  that  was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  neglect  of  some  of  those  duties  that  experience 
now  seemed  to  indicate,  could  never  be  forgotten  with  impu- 
nity. 

Francis  and  Clara  had  arrived  from  their  northern  tour,  so 
happy  in  each  other,  and  so  contented  with  their  lot,  that  it  re- 
quired some  little  exercise  of  fortitude  in  both  Lady  Moseley 
and  her  daughters,  to  expel  unpleasant  recollections  while  they 
contemplated  it  Their  relation  of  the  little  incidents  of  their 
tour  had,  however,  an  effect  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  their 
friends  in  some  degree  from  late  occurrences ;  and  a  melancholy 
and  sympathizing  kind  of  association  had  taken  place  of  the 
imbounded  confidence  and  gayety,  which  so  lately  prevailed  at 
Benfield  Lodge.  Mr.  Benfield  mingled  with  his  solemnity  an 
air  of  mystery,  and  he  was  fi-equently  noticed  by  his  relatives 
looking  over  old  papers,  and  was  apparently  employed  in  prep- 


an  apprehension  tliat   his  coinniiinicf 
In  the  mean  time  IVter,  wln>  had  resj 
door,  proceeded   to  uncase  his  body  1 
ces  he  had  taken  against  the  inciemc 
nuMter  stood  erect  with  an  outstretch 
the  reply  to  his  epistle ;  and  Johnson 
from  thraldom,  produced  the  black  I 
from  its  contents  a  letter,  when  he  re 
field,  Esq^  Benfield  Lodge,  Norfolk ;   : 
Peter*s  modesty  got  the  better  of  his 
been  called  Mr.  Johnson  by  anybody,  < 
him  in  that  neighborhood  as  Peter  Jol 
nearly  been  guilty  of  the  temerity  of  a 
other  title,  in  the  presence  of  those  he 
gree  of  self-elevation  from  which  he  esc 
small  piece  of  his  tongue.     Mr.  Benfield 
eagerness  that  plainly  indicated  the  dee 
contents,  while  Emily,  with  a  tremulous  \ 
approached  the  steward  with  a  glass  of 
**  Peter,"  she  said,  ''  take  this ;  it  will 
^  Thank  you.  Miss  Emma,"  said  Pete 
her  to  his  master,  as  the  latter,  having 
claimed,  with  a  stranflrA  mi^"—    -" 
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bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings  was  he  indebted  for  a  resemblance 
to  any  thing  unpleasant  to  his  master,  and  Moses  was  the  old 
gentleman's  aversion. 

The  baronet  now  followed  his  uncle  from  the  room  to  his 
library,  entering  it  at  the  same  moment  with  the  steward,  who 
had  been  sunmioned  by  his  master  to  an  audience. 

Pointing  to  a  chair  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Benfield  conmienced 
the  discourse  with  saying, 

"  Peter,  you  saw  Mr.  Denbigh ;  how  did  he  look  f 

"As  usual,  master,*'  said  Peter,  laconically,  still  piqued  at 
being  likened  to  old  Moses. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  offer  ?  Did  he  not  make  any 
comments  on  it  ?  He  was  not  offended  at  it,  I  hope,"  demand- 
ed Mr.  Benfield. 

"  He  said  nothing  but  what  he  has  written  to  your  honor,** 
replied  the  steward,  losing  a  little  of  his  constrained  manner  in 
real  good  feeling  to  his  master. 

"  May  I  ask  what  the  offer  was  T*  inquired  Sir  Edward. 

Mr.  Benfield  regarding  him  a  moment  in  silence,  said,  ^*  Cer- 
tainly, you  are  nearly  concerned  in  his  welfare ;  your  daughter 
— the  old  man  stopped,  turned  to  his  letter-book,  and  handed 
the  baronet  a  copy  of  the  epistle  he  had  sent  to  Denbigh.  It 
read  as  follows : 

"  DsAR  Frisnd,  Mr.  Denbigh, 

"  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  reason  of  your  sudden 
departure  from  a  house  I  had  begun  to  hope  you  thought  your 
own ;  and  by  calling  to  mind  my  own  feelings  when  Lady  Juli- 
ana became  the  heiress  to  her  nephew's  estate,  take  it  for  grant- 
ed you  have  been  governed  by  the  same  sentiments ;  which  I 
know  both  by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  the  bearer,  Peter 
Johnson,  is  a  never-failing  accompaniment  of  pure  affection. 
Yes,  my  dear  Denbigh,  I  honor  your  delicacy  in  not  wishing  to 
become  indebted  to  a  stranger,  as  it  were,  for  the  money  on 
which  you  subsist,  and  that  stranger  your  wife—who  ought  in 


these  irnpediruciits  of  delicacy,  1   1 

tions,  nainelv,  that  I  hriiiLf  voii  into 

for  my  own  borough — that  you  tak 

dAy  you  marry  Emmy,  while  I  wi 

have  to  stay  here,  in  the  large  cotti 

that  I  give  you  your  legacy  of  ten 

fnrevent  tronble  hereafter. 

^  Aa  I  know  nothing  bnt  delicacy 

ua,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  now 

and  that  Peter  will  bring  back  the 

return  to  us,  as  soon  as  the  busine 

pleted. 

^  Your  uncle,  that  if 


IJX 
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"  N.  B.  As  Johnson  is  a  stranger 
I  wish  you  to  advise  his  inexperienc 
arts  of  designing  women,  Peter  beii 
estate,  and  great  modesty." 

"  There,  nephew,"  cried  Mr.  Benfie 
reading  the  letter  aloud,  **  is  it  not  i 
oflfors  f    Now  read  his  answer.*' 
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The  steward  listened  eagerly  to  this  answer,  but  after  it  was 
done  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  know  its  contents  as  before  its 
perusal.  He  knew  it  was  unfavorable  to  their  wishes,  but  could 
not  comprehend  its  meaning  or  expressions,  and  immediately 
attributed  their  ambiguity  to  the  strange  conference  he  had 
witnessed  betweou  Denbigh  and  the  military  stranger. 

**  Master,"  exclaimed  Peter,  with  something  of  the  elation  of 
a  discoverer,  "  I  know  the  cause,  it  shows  itself  in  the  letter : 
there  was  a  man  talking  Greek  to  him  while  he  was  reading 
your  letter." 

"  Greek !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  in  astonishment. 

"  Greek  I"  said  the  uncle.  "  Lord  Gosford  read  Greek ;  but 
I  believe  never  conversed  in  that  language." 

"Yes,  Sir  Edward — yes,  your  honor — pure  wild  Greek;  it 
must  have  been  something  of  that  kind,"  added  Peter,  with 
positiveness,  "  that  would  make  a  man  refuse  such  oflfers — Miss 
Emmy — the  lodge — £10,000!" — and  the  steward  shook  his 
head  with  much  satisfaction  at  having  discovered  the  cause. 

Sir  Edward  smiled  at  the  i^iraplicity  of  Johnson,  but  disliking 
the  idea  attached  to  the  refusal  of  his  daughter,  said, 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  uncle,  there  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  Emily  and  Denbigh,  which  may  have  driven  him 
from  us  so  suddenly." 

Mr.  Benfield  and  his  steward  exchanged  looks,  and  a  new 
idea  broke  upon  them  at  the  instant.  They  had  both  suffered 
in  that  way ;  and  after  all  it  might  prove  that  Emily  was  the 
one  whose  taste  or  feelings  had  subverted  their  schemes.  The 
impression,  once  made,  soon  became  strong,  and  the  party  sepa- 
rated ;  the  master  thinking  alternately  on  Lady  Juliana  and  his 
niece,  while  the  man,  after  heaving  one  heavy  sigh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Patty  Steele,  proceeded  to  the  usual  occupations  of  his 
office. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thinking  a  ride  would  be  of  service  to  Emily, 
and  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  her  self-command  and 
resignation,  availed  herself  of  a  fine  day  to  pay  a  yisat  to  their 
13 
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IikihI  a  note  wliicli  >1k'  saiil  she  . 
and  •Ic-.iic'd  llicir  counx'l  li<>\v  to  p 
gcni\ .  As  Emily  was  to  be  made  j 
her  auut  read  it  aloud. as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Nibcs, 

"Your  father  aud  myself  had  bi 
were  leadmg  a  disgraceful  life,  with 
had  consigned  you  to  the  care  of;  foi 
I  had  arrived  with  a  band  of  Guerill 
were  rescued,  early  the  next  morning 
peasants  your  misfortunes  and  retrea 
too  much  to  allow  us  to  deviate  fron 
but  natural  affcctiou  and  the  wishes  o1 
to  make  a  journey  to  England,  in  ord€ 
regards  your  conduct.     I  have  seen  y 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  after  much  ai 
out  the  officer,  and  am  satisfied,  that  &< 
poilment,  you  are  an  injured  woman, 
pose  to  you,  on  my  own  behalf,  and  th 
adopt  the  faith  of  your  country,  and  re 
of  your  parent,  whose  heiress  you  wi 
may  be  the  meA"**  /^^  --^^ 
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"Would  you  have  me  accept  the  offer  of  my  father,  dear  mad- 
am, or  am  I  to  remain  separated  from  him  for  the  short  residue 
of  his  life?" 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  affected  to  tears,  as  she  asked  this  ques- 
tion, and  waited  her  answer,  in  silent  dread  of  its  nature. 

"  Is  the  condition  of  a  change  of  religion,  an  immovable  one?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 

"  O  !  doubtless,"  replied  Julia,  shuddering ;  "  but  I  am  deser- 
vedly punished  for  my  early  disobedience,  and  bow  in  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Providence.  I  feel  now  all  that  .horror  of  a 
change  of  my  religion,  I  once  only  affected ;  I  must  live  and  die 
a  Protestant,  madam." 

**  Certainly,  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  I  am 
not  a  bigot,  and  think  it  unfortunate  you  were  not,  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, bred  a  pious  Catholic.  It  would  have  saved  you 
much  misery,  and  might  have  rendered  the  close  of  your  father^s 
life  more  happy;  but  as  your  present  creed  embraces  doctrines 
too  much  at  vanance  with  the  Romish  church  to  renounce  the 
one  or  to  adopt  the  other,  with  your  views,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  change  your  church  without  committing  a  heavy  offence 
against  the  opinions  and  practices  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians.  I  should  hope  a  proper  representation  of  this  to 
your  uncle  would  have  its  weight,  or  they  might  be  satisfied  with 
your  being  a  Christian,  without  becoming  a  Catholic." 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Rtzgerald,  despair- 
ingly, **  you  little  know  the  opinions  of  my  countrymen  on  this 
subject." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  "parental  affection  is  a 
stronger  feeling  than  bigotry." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  shook  her  head  in  a  manner  which  bespoke 
both  her  apprehensions  and  her  filial  regard. 

"  Julia  ought  not,  must  not,  desert  her  father,  dear  aunt,"  said 
Emily,  her  face  glowing  with  the  ardency  of  her  feelings. 

"  And  ought  she  to  desert  her  heavenly  Father,  my  child  f ' 
asked  the  annt,  mildly. 


rvi 


..,   in.:\LT,     exolaiiiiLHl  Juiia 
is  (.Iroadfiil,  Imt  I  Mibmit  to  the  ^^w: 

**Aii<l  vnii  (leci<le  ri^^litlv,  niv  tViei 
ingly  ;  *'  but  you  need  relax  no  effor 
your  wishes :  truth  and  nature  will  i 

«  Ah  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  "  tl 
fidse  step  in  early  life  !'* 

«  Rather,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  tl 
felse  step  in  generations  gone  by.  Hi 
ed  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  duty 
serted  her  parents  for  a  comparative  s 
her  descendants  a  train  of  evils  which 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  my  poor 
gerald,  *'  he  who  once  loved  me  so  mu 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  see  him  V 

Julia  informed  them  she  expected  ] 
written  statement  of  her  views  would  d 
without  paying  her  a  visit  before  he  d< 
entreated  him  to  see  her  without  delaj 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  ladies  pr 
mons-  whenever  called  to  meet  the 
thought  she  might  be  better  able  to  g 
knowing  more  of  the  character  of  htvr 


lo   «•' 


;*v  ^ 
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the  cottage,  the  aiint  both  wishing  the  latter  as  a  companioD  in 
her  ride,  and  believing  the  excitement  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  her  niece  from  indulging  in  reflections,  alike  danger- 
ous to  her  peace  of  mind  and  at  variance  with  her  duties. 

Our  readers  have  probably  anticipated,  that  the  stage  cono- 
panion  of  John  Moseley  was  the  Spanish  general,  who  had  just 
been  making  those  inquiries  into  the  manner  of  his  niece's  living 
which  terminated  so  happily  in  her  acquittal.  With  that  part  of 
her  history  which  relates  to  the  injurious  attempts  on  her  before 
she  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant,  or  his 
interview  with  Denbigh  might  have  terminated  very  differently 
from  the  manner  already  related. 

A  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  presented 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  is  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  given  already ; 
and  the  discerning  matron  thought  she  read  through  the  rigid 
and  set  features  of  the  soldier  a  shade  of  kinder  feelings  which 
might  be  wrought  into  an  advantageous  intercession  on  behalf  of 
Julia,  The  general  was  evidently  endeavoring  to  keep  his  feel- 
ings within  due  bounds,  before  the  decision  of  his  niece  might 
render  it  proper  for  him  to  indulge  in  that  affection  for  her, 
which  his  eye  plainly  showed  existed  under  the  cover  of  his  as- 
sumed manner. 

It  was  an  effort  of  great  fortitude  on  the  part  of  Julia  to  ac- 
quaint her  uncle  with  her  resolution ;  but  as  it  must  be  done,  she 
seized  a  moment  after  Mrs.  Wilson  had  at  some  length  defend- 
ed her  adhering  to  her  pi-esent  faith,  until  religiously  impressed 
with  its  errors,  to  inform  him  such  was  her  unalterable  resolu- 
tion. He  heard  her  patiently,  and  without  anger,  but  in  visi- 
ble surprise.  He  had  construed  her  summons  to  her  house  into 
a  measure  preparatory  to  accepting  his  conditions ;  yet  he  be- 
trayed no  emotion,  after  the  first  expression  of  his  wonder :  he 
told  her  distinctly,  a  renunciation  of  her  heresy  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  her  father  would  own  her  either  as  his  heir- 
ess or  his  child.  Julia  deeply  regretted  the  decision,  but  was  firm ; ' 
and  her  friends  left  her  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly  for  one  day, 
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the  society  of  so  near  a  relative.  Dnring  tliu  dftj  ttnij  doabt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  her  condoct,  if  any  yet  remained,  was 
removed  by  a  relation  of  her  little  stoiy  to  her  nncle;  and  af- 
ter it  was  completed,  he  expressed  great  aneaunew  to  get  to 
London  ag^n,  in  order  to  meet  a  gentleman  he  had  seen  there, 
nnder  a  different  impressioa  as  to  his  merits,  than  what  now  ap- 
peared to  be  JDst  Who  the  gentleman  was,  or  what  these  im- 
presMODs  were,  Julia  was  left  to  conjecture,  taciturnity  beii^  \ 
bvorite  property  in  the  general. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Thk  sun  had  just  risen  on  one  of  the  loveliest  vales  of  Caer- 
narvonshire, as  a  travelling  chaise  and  six  swept  np  to  the  door 
of  a  princely  mansion,  so  situated  as  to  command  a  prospect  of 
the  fertile  and  extensive  domains,  the  rental  of  which  filled  the 
coffers  of  its  rich  owner,  having  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Irish 
Channel  in  the  distance. 

Every  thing  around  this  stately  edifice  bespoke  the  magnifi' 
cence  of  its  ancient  possessors  and  the  taste  of  its  present  ma&- 
ter.  It  was  irregular,  but  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  in 
the  tastes  of  the  different  ages  in  which  its  various  parts  had 
been  erected ;  and  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  preserved 
the  baronial  grandeur  of  the  thirteenth,  mingled  with  the  com- 
forts of  this  later  period. 

The  lofty  turrets  of  its  towers  wore  tipped  with  the  golden 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  neighboring  peasantry  had  commenced 
their  daily  labors,  as  the  different  attendants  of  the  equipage  we 
have  mentioned  collected  around  it  at  the  great  entrance  to 
the  building.  The  beautiful  black  horses,  with  coats  as  shining 
as  the  polished  leather  with  which  they  were  caparisoned,  the 
elegant  and  fashionable  finish  of  the  vehicle,  with  its  numerous 
grooms,  postilions,  and  footmen,  all  wearing  the  livery  of  one 
master,  gave  evidence  of  wealth  and  rank. 

In  attendance  there  were  four  outriders,  walking  leisurely 
about,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  those  for  whose  comforts 
and  pleasures  they  were  kept  to  contribute ;  while  a  fifth,  who, 
like  the  others,  was  equipped  with  a  hoi*se,  appeared  to  bear 
a  doubtful  station.  The  form  of  the  latter  was  athletic,  and 
apparently  drilled  into  a  severer  submission  than  could  be  seen 
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in  the  movcinent«  of  the  liveried  attendants:  his  dress  was 
peculiar,  being  neither  quite  menial  nor  quite  military,  bnt  par- 
taking of  both  characters.  His  horse  was  heavier  and  better 
managed  than  those  of  the  others,  and  by  its  side  was  a  chaiirer, 
that  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  no  common  equestrian.  Both 
were  coal-black,  as  were  all  the  others  of  the  cavalcade;  bat  the 
pistols  of  the  two  latter,  and  housings  of  their  saddles,  bore  the 
aspect  of  use  and  elegance  united. 

The  postilions  were  monnted,  listlessly  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  their  superiors;  when  the  laughs  and  jokef>  of  the  menials 
were  instantly  succeeded  by  a  respectful  and  profound  silence, 
as  a  gentleman  and  lady  appeared  on  the  portico  of  the  biiild> 
ing.  Tlie  former  was  a  young  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
genteel  appearance ;  and  his  air,  although  that  of  one  used  to 
command,  was  softened  by  a  character  of  benevolence  and  gen- 
tleness, that  might  be  rightly  supposed  to  give  birth  to  the 
willing  alacrity  with  which  all  his  requests  or  orders  were  at- 
tended to. 

The  lady  was  also  young,  and  resembled  her  companion  both 
in  features  and  expression,  for  both  were  noble,  both  were  hand- 
some. The  former  was  attired  for  the  "road ;  the  latter  had 
thrown  a  shawl  around  her  elegant  fonn,  and  by  her  morning 
dress  showed  that  a  separation  of  the  two  was  about  to  happen. 
Taking  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  with  both  her  own,  as  she 
pressed  it  with  fingers  interlocked,  the  lady  said,  in  a  voice  of 
music,  and  with  great  afiection, 

"  Tlien,  luy  dear  brother,  I  shall  certainly  hear  from  you 
within  the  week,  and  see  you  next?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as  he  tenderly  paid  his 
adieus ;  then  throwing  himself  into  the  chaise,  it  dashed  from 
the  door,  like  the  passage  of  a  meteor.  The  horsemen  followed ; 
the  unridden  charger,  obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  keeper, 
wheeled  gracefully  into  his  station;  and  in  an  instant  they  were 
all  lost  amidst  the  wood,  through  which  the  road  to  the  park 
gates  conducted. 
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Aflber  lingering  without  until  the  last  of  her  brother's  follow- 
ers had  receded  from  her  sight,  the  lady  retired  through  ranks 
of  liveried  footmen  and  maids,  whom  curiosity  or  respect  had 
collected. 

The  young  traveller  wore  a  gloom  on  his  expressive  features, 
amidst  the  pageantry  that  surrounded  him,  which  showed  the 
insufficiency  of  wealth  and  honors  to  fill  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  As  his  carriage  rolled  proudly  up  an  eminence 
ere  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  his  extensive  park,  his  eye 
rested,  for  a  moment,  on  a  scene  in  which  meadows,  forests, 
fields  waving  with  golden  com,  comfortable  farm-houses  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  cottages,  were  seen  in  almost  endless 
variety.  All  these  owned  him  for  their  lord,  and  one  quiet 
smile  of  satisfaction  beamed  on  his  &ce  as  he  gazed  on  the  un- 
limited view.  Could  the  heart  of  that  youth  have  been  read, 
it  would  at  that  moment  have  told  a  story  very  different  from 
the  feelings  such  a  scene  is  apt  to  excite ;  it  would  have  spoken 
the  consciousness  of  well  applied  wealth,  the  gratification  of 
contemplating  meiitorious  deeds,  and  a  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
the  Being  which  had  enabled  him  to  become  the  dispenser  of 
happiness  to  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  Which  way,  my  lord,  so  early  ?"  cried  a  gentleman  in  a 
phaeton,  as  he  drew  up,  on  his  way  to  a  watering-place,  to  pay 
his  own -parting  compliments. 

"  To  Eltringham,  Sir  Owen,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  mj 
kinsman,  Mr.  Denbigh,  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  marquis." 

A  few  more  questions  and  answers,  and  the  gentlemen,  ex^ 
changing  friendly  adieus,  pursued  each  his  own  course;  Sir 
Owen  Ap  Rice  pushing  forward  for  Cheltenham,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pendennyss  proceeding  to  act  as  groomsman  to  his  cousin. 

The  gates  of  Eltringham  were  open  to  the  admission  of  many 
an  equipage  on  the  following  day,  and  the  heart  of  the  Lady 
Laura  beat  quick,  as  the  sound  of  wheels,  at  different  times, 
readied  her  ears.  At  l&st  an  unusual  movement  in  the  hoose 
drew  her  to  a  window  of  her  dressing-room,  and  the  blood  niah- 
13 
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ed  to  her  heart  as  she  behold  the  equipages  which  were  nij^dlj 
approaching,  and  through  the  mist  which  stole  over  her  eyes  she 
saw  alight  from  the  first,  the  Duke  of  Derwent  and  the  bride- 
groom.    The  next  contained  Lord  Pendeunyss,  and  the  last  the 

Bishop  of .     Lady  Laura  waited  to  see  no  more,  but  with 

a  heart  filled  with  terror,  hope,  joy,  and  uneasiness,  she  tlirew 
herself  into  the  arms  of  one  of  her  sisters. 

'*  Ah  !^'  exclaimed  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  about  a  week  after 
the  wedding  of  bis  sister,  seizing  John  suddenly  by  the  arm, 
while  the  latter  was  taking  his  morning  walk  to  the  residenee 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  **  Moseley,  you  dissipated 
youth,  in  town  yet :  you  told  me  you  should  stay  but  a  day, 
and  here  I  find  you  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight'' 

John  blushed  a  little  at  the  consciousness  of  his  reason  for 
sending  a  written,  instead  of  carrying  a  verbal  report,  of  the 
result  of  his  jouniey,  but  replied, 

"  Yes,  my  friend  Chatterton  unexpectedly  arrived,  and  so^ 
and  80 — ^" 

'^  And  so  you  did  not  go,  I  presume  you  mean,"  cried  Lord 
Henry,  with  a  laugh. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "and  so  I  staid — but  where  is  Denbigh  f 

"  Where  ? — why  with  his  wife,  where  every  well-behaved  man 
should  be,  especially  for  the  first  month,"  rejoined  the  sailor^gayly. 

**  Wife !"  echoed  John,  as  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  words — "  wife !  is  he  married  ?'* 

"  Married,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  imitating  his  manner, "  are  yon 
yet  to  learn  that  ?     Why  did  you  ask  for  him  f 

"  Ask  for  him  ?"  said  Moseley,  yet  lost  in  astonishment ;  "  but 
when — how — where  did  he  marry — my  lord  ?" 

Lord  Henry  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  surprise  lit- 
tle short  of  his  own,  as  he  answered  more  gravely : 

"When  ? — last  Tuesday  ;  how  ? — by  special  license,  and  the 
Bisliop  of ;  where? — at  EltnnghanL  Yes,  my  dear  fel- 
low," continued  he,  with  .his  former  gayety,  "G^eorge  is  my 
brother  now — and  a  fine  fell  >w  he  is," 
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"  I  really  wish  your  lordship  much  joy,"  said  John,  struggling 
to  command  his  feelings. 

"Thank  you — thank  you,"  replied  the  sailor;  "a  jolly  time 
we  had  of  it,  Moseley.  I  wish,  with  all  ray  heart,  you  had  been 
there;  no  bolting  or  running  away  as  soon  as  spliced,  but  a 
r^ularly-constructed,  old-fashioned  wedding ;  all  my  doings.  I 
wrote  Laura  that  time  was  scarce,  and  I  had  none  to  throw 
away  on  fooleries ;  so,  dear,  good  soul,  she  consented  to  let  me 
have  every  thing  my  own  way.  We  had  Derwent  and  Ponden- 
nyss,  the  marquis.  Lord  William,  and  myself,  for  groomsmen, 
and  my  three  sisters — ^ah,  that  was  bad,  but  there  was  no  help- 
ing it — Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  and  an  old  maid,  a  cousin  of 
ours,  for  bridesmaids ;  could  not  help  the  old  maid  either,  upon 
my  honor,  or  be  quite  certain  I  would." 

How  much  of  what  he  said  Moseley  heard,  we  cannot  say ; 
for  had  he  talked  an  hour  longer  he  would  have  been  uninter- 
nipted.  Lord  Henry  was  too  much  engaged  with  his  descrip- 
tion to  notice  his  companion's  taciturnity  or  surprise,  and  after 
walking  a  square  or  two  together  they  parted ;  the  sailor  being 
on  the  wing  for  his  frigate  at  Yarmouth. 

John  continued  his  course,  musing  on  the  intelligence  he 
had  just  heard.  That  Denbigh  could  forget  Emily  so  soon, 
he  would  not  believe,  and  he  greatly  feared  he  had  been  driv- 
en into  a  step,  from  despair,  that  he  might  hereafter  repent  ot 
The  avoiding  of  himself  was  now  fully  explained;  but  would 
Lady  Laura  Stapleton  accept  a  man  for  a  husband  at  so  short  a 
notice?  and  for  the  first  time  a  suspicion  that  something  in  the 
character  of  Denbigh  was  wrong,  mingled  in  his  reflections  on 
his  sister's  refusal  of  his  offers. 

Lord  and  Lady  Herrietield  were  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
for  the  continent  (for  Catherine  had  been  led  to  the  altar  the 
preceding  week),  a  southern  climate  having  been  prescribed  as 
necessary  to  the  bridegroom's  constitution;  and  the  dowager 
and  Grace  were  about  to  proceed  to  a  seat  of  the  baron's  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  Bath.     Chatterton  himself  had  his  own  en- 
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gagements,  but  he  promised  to  be  there  in  coropuiy  with  his 
friend  Derwent  within  a  fortnight ;  the  former  visit  having  been 
postponed  by  the  marriages  in  their  respective  families. 

John  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions  during  the  season 
of  forced  gayety  which  followed  the  nuptials  of  Kate ;  and  as 
the  dowager's  time  was  monopolized  with  the  ceremonials  of 
that  event,  Grace  had  risen  greatly  in  his  estimation.  If  Grace 
Chatterton  was  not  more  miserable  than  usual,  at  what  she 
thought  was  the  destruction  of  her  sister's  happiness,  it  was 
owing  to  the  presence  and  nnconcealed  affection  of  John  Mose- 
ley. 

The  carriage  of  Lord  Herriefield  was  in  waiting  when  John 
rang  for  admittance.  On  opening  the  door  and  entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  saw  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  their 
mother  and  sister,  accoutred  for  an  excursion  among  the  shops 
of  Bond  street :  for  Kate  was  dying  to  find  a  vent  for  some  of 
her  surplus  pin-money — ^her  husband  to  show  his  handsome  wife 
in  the  face  of  the  world — ^the  mother  to  display  the  triumph  of 
her  matrimonial  schemes.  And  Grace  was  forced  to  obey  her 
mother^s  coraraands,  in  accompanying  her  sister  as  an  attendant, 
not  to  be  dispensed  with  at  all  in  her  circumstances. 

The  entrance  of  John  at  that  instant,  though  nothing  more 
than  what  occurred  every  day  at  that  hour,  deranged  the  whole 
plan :  the  dowager,  for  a  moment,  forgot  her  resolution,  and  fot^ 
got  the  necessity  of  Grace's  appearance,  exclaiming  with  evident 
satisfaction, 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Moseley  come  to  keep  you  company,  Grace ; 
so,  after  all,  you  must  consult  your  headache  and  stay  at  home. 
Indeed,  my  love,  1  never  can  consent  you  should  go  out.  I  not 
only  wish,  but  insist  you  remain  within  this  morning." 

Lord  Herriefield  looked  at  his  mother-in-law  in  some  surprise, 
and  threw  a  suspicious  glance  on  his  own  rib  at  the  moment, 
which  spoke  as  plainly  as  looks  can  speak, 

"Is  it  possible  I  have  been  taken  in,  after  all f 

Grace   was  unused  to  resist  her  mother^s  commands,  and 
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throwing  off  her  hat  and  shawl,  reseated  hei^self  with  more  com- 
posure than  she  would  probably  have  done,  had  not  the  atten- 
tions of  Moseley  been  more  delicate  and  pointed  of  late  than 
formerly. 

As  they  passed  the  porter,  Lady  Chatterton  observed  to  him 
significantly — ** Nobody  at  home,  Willis."  "Yes,  ray  lady," 
was  the  laconic  reply,  and  Lord  Herriefield,  as  he  took  his  seat 
by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  carriage,  thought  she  was  not  as 
handsome  as  usual. 

Lady  Chatterton  that  morning  unguardedly  laid  the  foundar- 
tion  of  years  of  misery  for  her  eldest  daughter :  or  rather  the 
foundations  were  already  laid  in  the  ill-assorted,  and  heartless, 
unprincipled  union  she  had  labored  with  success  to  effect.  But 
she  had  that  morning  stripped  the  mask  from  her  own  character 
prematurely,  and  excited  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  her  son-in- 
law,  which  time  only  served  to  confirm,  and  memory  to  brood 
over. 

Lord  Heniefield  had  been  too  long  in  the  world  not  to  under- 
stand all  the  ordinary  arts  of  match-makers  and  match-huntero. 
Like  most  of  his  own  sex  who  have  associated  freely  with  the 
worst  part  of  the  other,  his  opinions  of  female  excellencies  were 
by  no  means  extravagant  or  romantic.  Kate  had  pleased  his 
eye ;  she  was  of  a  noble  family ;  young,  and  at  that  moment 
interestingly  quiet,  having  nothing  particularly  in  view.  She 
had  a  taste  of  her  own,  and  Lord  Herriefield  was  by  no  means 
in  conformity  with  it ;  consequently,  she  expended  none  of  those 
pretty  little  arts  upon  him  which  she  occasionally  practised,  and 
which  his  experience  would  immediately  have  detected.  Her 
disgust  he  had  attributed  to  disinterestedness;  and  as  Kate  luid 
fixed  her  eye  on  a  young  officer  lately  returned  from  France,  and 
her  mother  on  a  duke  who  was  mourning  the  death  of  a  third 
wife,  devising  means  to  console  him  with  a  fourth — the  viscount 
had  got  a  good  deal  enamored  with  the  lady,  before  either  she  or 
her  mother  took  any  particular  notice  that  there  was  such  a  being 
in  existence.     His  title  was  not  the  most  elevated,  but  it  was 
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ancient.  His  paternal  acres  were  not  numeroiia,  bat  his  East 
India  shares  were.  He  was  not  very  young,  bat  he  was  not 
very  old ;  and  as  the  duke  died  of  a  lit  of  the  gout  in  his  stom- 
ach, and  the  officer  ran  away  with  a  girl  in  her  teens  from  a 
boarding  school,  the  dowager  and  her  daughter,  after  thorough- 
ly scanning  the  ^Eishionable  world,  determined,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter, that  he  would  do. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mother  and  child  held  any 
open  communications  with  each  other  to  this  effect.  The  deli- 
cacy and  piide  of  both  would  have  been  greatly  injured  by  such 
a  suspicion  ;  yet  they  arrived  simultaneously  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, as  well  as  at  another  of  equal  importance  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  schemes  on  the  viscount.  It  was  simply  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  conduct  which  had  made  him  a  captive,  as 
most  likely  to  insure  the  victory. 

There  was  such  a  geneiul  understanding  between  the  two  it 
can  excite  uo  surprise  that  they  co-operated  harmoniously  as  it 
were  by  signal. 

For  two  people,  correctly  impressed  with  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, to  an-ive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  the  government 
of  their  conduct,  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  course ;  and  so 
with  those  who  are  more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  They  will  pursue  their  plans  with  a  di^ree  of  concui^ 
rence  amounting  nearly  to  sympathy ;  and  thus  had  Kate  and 
her  mother,  until  this  morning,  kept  up  the  masquerade  so  well 
that  the  viscount  was  as  confiding  as  a  country  Corydon.  When 
he  first  witnessed  the  dowager's  management  with  Grace  and 
John,  however,  and  his  wife's  careless  disregard  of  a  thing  which 
appeared  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  quite  agreeable,  his 
newly  awakened  distrust  approached  conviction. 

Grace  Chatterton  both  sang  and  played  exquisitely ;  it  was, 
however,  seldom  she  could  sufficiently  overcome  her  desire,  when 
John  was  an  auditor,  to  appear  to  advantage. 

As  the  party  went  down  stairs,  and  Moseley  had  gone  with 
them  pail  of  the  way,  she  threw  herself  unconsciously  on  a  seat, 
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and  began  a  beautiful  song,  tbat  was  fashionable  at  the  time. 
Uer  feelings  were  in  consonance  with  the  words,  and  Grace  was 
very  happy  both  in  execution  and  voice. 

John  had  reached  the  back  of  her  seat  before  she  was  at  all 
sensible  of  his  return,  and  Grace  lost  her  self-command  immedi- 
ately. She  rose  and  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  and  the  young  man 
was  immediately  at  her  side. 

"  Ah,  Grace,"  said  John,  the  lady's  heart  beating  high,  "  yon 
certainly  do  sing  as  you  do  every  thing,  admirably." 

"  I  am  happy  you  think  so,  Mr.  Moseley,"  returned  Grace, 
looking  everywhere  but  in  his  face. 

John's  eyes  ran  over  her  beauties,  as  with  palpitating  bosom 
and  varying  color  she  sat  confused  at  the  nnusual  warmth  of 
his  language  and  manner. 

Fortunately  a  remarkably  striking  likeness  of  the  dowager 
hung  directly  over  their  heads,  and  John  taking  her  unresisting 
hand,  continued, 

"  Dear  Grace,  you  resemble  your  mother  very  much  in  feat- 
ures, and  what  is  better  still,  in  character." 

**  I  could  wish,"  said  Grace,  venturing  to  look  up,  "  to  resenh 
ble  your  sister  Emily  in  the  latter." 

"  And  why  not  to  be  her  sister,  dear  Grace  ?"  said  he  with 
^  ardor.  "  You  are  worthy  to  become  her  sister.  Tell  me,  Grace, 
dear  Miss  Chatterton— can  you — will  you  make  me  the  happi- 
est of  men  ?  May  I  present  another  inestimable  daughter  to 
my  parents?" 

As  John  paused  for  an  answer  Grace  looked  up,  and  he  wait- 
ed her  reply  in  evident  anxiety ;  but  she  continued  silent,  now 
pale  as  death,  and  now  of  the  color  of  the  rose,  and  he  added : 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  dearest  Grace :  you  are  all 
that  is  desirable  to  me ;  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  are  centred 
in  you«  Unless  you  consent  to  become  my  wife,  I  most  be 
very  wretched." 

Grace  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  her  lover,  interested  deep- 
ly in  their  cause,  gently  drew  her  toward  him.     Her  head  sank 
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on  his  shoulder,  as  she  faintly  whispered  something  that  was 
inaudible,  but  which  he  did  not  fail  to  interpret  into  every  thing 
he  most  wished  to  hear.  John  was  in  ecstacies.  Every  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  suspicion  had  left  him.  Of  Grace^s  inno- 
cence of  manoeuvring  he  never  doubted,  but  John  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  being  entrapped  into  any  thing,  even  a  step  which 
he  desired.  An  uninterrupted  conmiunication  followed ;  it  was 
as  confiding  as  their  affections ;  and  the  return  of  tiie  dowager 
and  her  children  first  recalled  them  to  the  recollection  of  other 
people. 

One  glance  of  the  eye  was  enough  for  Lady  Ohatterton.  She 
saw  the  traces  of  tears  on  the  cheeks  and  in  the  eyes  of  Ghrace, 
and  the  dowager  was  satisfied ;  she  knew  his  friends  woald  not 
object ;  and  as  Grace  attended  her  to  her  dressing-room,  she 
cried  on  entering  it,  ^  Well,  child,  when  is  the  wedding  to  be  I 
You  will  wear  me  out  with  so  much  gayety." 

Grace  was  shocked,  but  did  not,  as  formerly,  weep  over  her 
mother^s  interference  in  agony  and  dread.  John  had  opened 
his  whole  soul  to  her,  observing  the  greatest  delicacy  toward 
her  mother,  and  she  now  felt  her  happiness  placed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  H  man  whose  honor  she  believed  much  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  human  being. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  seniors  of  the  party  at  Benfield  Lodge  were  all  assem- 
bled one  morning  in  a  parlor,  when  its  master  and  the  baronet 
were  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the  London  papers.  Clara  had 
persuaded  her  sisters  to  apcompany  her  and  Francis  in  an  ex- 
cursion as  far  as  the  village. 

Jane  yet  continued  reserved  and  distant  to  most  of  her 
friends ;  while  Emily's  conduct  would  have  escaped  unnoticed, 
did  not  her  blanched  cheek  and  wandering  looks  at  times  speak 
a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  With  all  her  relatives  she 
maintained  the  atfectionate  intercourse  she  had  always  sup- 
ported ;  though  not  even  to  her  aunt  did  the  name  of  Denbigh 
pass  her  lips.  But  in  her  most  pidvate  and  humble  petitions  to 
God,  she  never  forgot  to  mingle  with  her  requests  for  spiritual 
blessings  on  herself  fervent  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the 
preserver  of  her  life. 

Mi-s.  Wilson,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  sister  at  their 
needles,  first  discovered  an  unusual  uneasiness  in  their  vener- 
able host,  while  he  turned  his  paper  over  and  over,  as  if  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  comprehend  some  part  of  its  contents,  until  he 
rang  the  bell  violently,  and  bid  the  servant  to  send  Johnson  to 
him  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  doubtingly,  "  read  that — your  eyes 
are  young,  Peter ;  read  that." 

Peter  took  the  paper,  and  after  having  adjusted  his  spectacles 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  proceeded  to  obey  his  master's  injunc- 
tions ;  but  the  same  defect  of  vision  as  suddenly  seized  the 
steward  as  it  had  affected  his  master.  He  turned  the  paper 
sideways,  and  appeared  to  be  spelling  the  matter  of  the  para- 
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graph  to  himselfl  Peter  would  have  given  his  three  hundred  a 
year  to  have  had  the  impatient  John  Moseley  at  hand,  to  reKeve 
him  from  his  task ;  hut  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Benfield  oyercoming 
his  fear  of  the  worst,  he  inquired  in  a  tremulous  tone — 

^*  Peter  ?  hem !  Peter,  what  do  yon  think  P 

**  Why,  your  honor,"  replied  the  steward,  stealing  a  look  «i 
his  master,  "  it  does  seem  so,  indeed." 

^^  I  remember,"  said  the  master,  *^  when  Lord  Gk>8ford  saw  the 
marriage  of  the  countess  announced  he — ^'* 

Here  the  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  rising  with 
dignity,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  .his  fiiithful  servant,  he  left 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Wibon  immediately  took  up  the  paper,  and  her  eye 
catching  the  paragraph  at  a  glknce,  she  read  aloud  as  follows  to 
her  expecting  friends : 

*^  Married,  by  special  license,  at  the  seat  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Eltringham,  in  Devonshire,  by  the  Right  Rev. 

Loi-d  Bishop  of ,  Greorge  Denbigh,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Colonel 

of  his  Majesty's r^ment  of  dragoons,  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lady  Laura  Stapleton,  eldest  sister  of  the  Marquis. 
Eltringham  was  honored  on  the  present  happy  occasion  with 
the  presence  of  his  grace  of  Derwent,  and  the  gallant  Lord 
Pendennyss,  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom,  and  Captain  Lord 
Henry  Stapleton,  of  the  Royal  Xavy.  We  understand  that  the 
happy  couple  proceed  to  Denbigh  Castle  immediately  after  the 
honevmooii." 

Although  Mrs.  Wil<»on  had  given  up  the  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  her  niece  the  wife  of  Denbigh,  she  felt  an  indescribable 
shock  as  she  read  this  paragraph.  The  strongest  feeling  was 
horror  at  the  danger  Emily  had  been  in  of  contracting  an  alli- 
ance with  such  a  man.  His  avoidin<;  the  ball,  at  which  he  knew 
Lord  Henry  was  expected,  was  explained  to  her  by  this  mar- 
riage ;  for  with  John,  she  could  not  believe  a  woman  like  Lady 
Laura  Sta|>leton  was  to  be  won  in  the  short  space  of  one  fort- 
night, or  indeed  less.     There  was  too  evidently  a  mystery  yet 
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to  be  developed,  and,  she  felt  certain,  one  that  would  not  elevate 
his  character  in  her  opinion. 

Neither  Sir  Edward  nor  Lady  Moseley  had  given  up  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  Denbigh  again,  as  a  suitor  for  Emily's  hand, 
and  to  both  of  them  this  certainty  of  his  loss  was  a  heavy  blow. 
The  baronet  took  up  the  paper,  and  after  perusing  the  article, 
he  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
"  Heaven  bless  him :  T  sincerely  hope  she  is  worthy  of  him." 
Worthy  of  him,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation, as,  taking  up  the  paper,  she  retired  to  her  own  room, 
whither  Emily,  at  that  moment  returned  from  her  walk,  had 
proceeded.  As  her  niece  must  hear  this  news,  she  thought  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  exercise,  and  the  unreserved  conver- 
sation of  Francis  and  Clara,  had  restored  in  some  degree  the 
bloom  to  the  cheek  of  Emily ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  it  necessary 
to  struggle  with  herself,  before  she  could  summon  sufficient  res- 
olution to  invade  the  returning  peace  of  her  charge.  However, 
having  already  decided  on  her  course,  she  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  what  she  thought  to  be  a  duty. 

"  Emily,  my  child,"  she  whispered,  pressing  her  affectionately 
to  her  bosom,  "  you  have  been  all  I  could  wish,  and  more  than 
I  expected,  under  your  arduous  struggles.  But  one  more  pang, 
and  I  trust  your  recollections  on  this  painful  subject  will  be 
done  away." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  anxious  expectation  of  what  was 
coming,  and  quietly  taking  the  paper,  followed  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wilson's  finger  to  the  article  on  the  marriage  of  Denbigh. 

There  was  a  momentary  stnigglc  in  Emily  for  self-command. 
She  was  obliged  to  find  support  in  a  chair.  The  returning  rich- 
ness of  color,  excited  by  her  walk,  vanished;  but  recovering 
herself,  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  anxious  guardian,  and, 
gently  waving  her  back,  proceeded  to  her  own  room. 

On  her  return  to  the  company,  the  same  control  of  her  feel- 
ings which  had  distinguished  her  conduct  of  late,  was  again 
visible ;   and,  although  her  aunt  most  narrowly  watohed  her . 
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movements,  looks,  and  speeches,  she  could  discern  no  visihle  al* 
toration  by  this  confinnalion  of  misconduct.  The  troth  was^ 
that  in  Emily  Moseley  the  obligations  of  duty  were  so  impera- 
tive, her  sense  of  her  dependence  on  Providence  so  humbling 
and  yet  so  confiding,  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  taught  to  beliere 
her  lover  unworthy  of  her  esteem,  that  moment  an  insuperable 
barrier  separated  them.  His  marriage  could  add  nothing  to  the 
distance  between  them.  It  was  impossible  they  could  be  united; 
and  although  a  secret  lingering  of  the  affections  over  his  &llen 
character  might  and  did  exist,  it  existed  without  any  romantic 
expectations  of  miracles  in  his  fiivor,  or  vain  wishes  of  reformft- 
tion,  in  which  self  was  the  prominent  feeling.  She  might  be 
said  to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  that  concerned  his  wel&re  or  move- 
ments,  if  she  did  not  harbor  the  passion  of  love ;  but  it  showed 
itself  in  prayers  for  his  amendment  of  life,  and  the  most  ardent 
petitions  for  his  future  and  eternal  happiness.  She  had  set 
about,  seriously  and  with  much  energy,  the  task  of  erasing  from 
her  heart  sentiments  which,  however  delightful  she  had  found  it 
to  entertain  in  times  past,  were  now  in  direct  variance  with  her 
duty.  She  knew  that  a  weak  indulgence  of  such  passions  would 
tend  to  draw  her  mind  from,  and  disqualify  her  to  discharge, 
those  various  calls  on  her  time  and  her  exertions  which  could 
alone  enable  her  to  assist  others,  or  effect  in  her  own  person  the 
great  purposes  of  her  creation.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of  by 
Emily  Moseley,  that  her  existence  here  was  preparatory  to  an 
immensely  more  impoi-tant  state  hereafter.  She  was  conse- 
quently in  charity  with  all  mankind ;  and  if  grown  a  little  more 
distrustful  of  the  intentions  of  her  fellow-creatures,  it  was  a  mis- 
trust bottomed  in  a  clear  view  of  the  frailties  of  our  nature ;  and 
self-examination  was  among  the  not  unfrcquent  speculations  she 
made  on  this  hasty  marriage  of  her  former  lover. 

Mrs.  Wilson  saw  all  this,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted  by 
her  niece  in  terms,  with  her  views  of  her  own  condition ;  and 
although  she  had  to,  and  did  deeply  regret,  that  all  her  caution 
had  not  been  able  to  guard  against  deception,  where  it  was 
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most  important  for  ber  to  guide  aright,  yet  she  was  cheered 
with  the  reflection  that  her  previous  care,  with  the  blessings 
of  Providence,  bad  admirably  fitted  ber  charge  to  combat  and 
overcome  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken  confidence. 

The  gloom  which  this  little  paragraph  excited,  extended  to 
every  individual  in  the  family ;  for  all  had  placed  Denbigh  by 
the  side  of  John  in  their  aflections,  ever  since  his  weighty  ser- 
vices to  Emily. 

A  letter  from  John  announcing  his  intention  of  meeting  them 
at  Bath,  as  well  as  his  new  relation  with  Grace,  relieved  in  some 
measure  this  general  depression  of  spirit.  Mr.  Benfield  alone 
found  no  consolation  in  the  approaching  nuptials.  John  he  re- 
garded as  his  nephew,  and  Grace  he  thought  a  very  good  sort 
of  young  woman ;  but  neither  of  them  were  beings  of  the  same 
genus  with  Emily  and  Denbigh. 

"  Peter,"  said  he  one  day,  after  they  had  both  been  expending 
their  ingenuity  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  so- 
much-desired  marriage's  being  so  unexpectedly  frustrated, "  have 
I  not  often  told  you,  that  fate  governed  these  things,  in  order 
that  men  might  be  humble  in  this  life  ?  Now,  Peter,  had  the 
Lady  Juliana  wedded  with  a  mind  congenial  to  her  own,  she 
might  have  been  mistress  of  Benfield  Lodge  to  this  veiy  hour." 

"  Yes,  your  honor — but  there's  Miss  Emmy's  legacy." 

And  Peter  withdrew,  thinking  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  had  Patty  Steele  been,  more  willing,  when  he 
wished  to  make  her  Mrs.  Peter  Johnson — an  association  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  mind  of  the  steward;  for  if  Patty 
had  ever  a  rival  in  his  aflfections,  it  was  in  the  person  of  Emily 
Moseley,  though,  indeed,  with  very  diflfercnt  degrees  and  color- 
ing of  esteem. 

The  excursions  to  the  cottage  had  been  continued  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Emily,  and,  as  no  gentleman  was  now  in  the  familj^ 
to  interfere  with  their  communications,  a  general  visit  to  the 
young  widow  had  been  made  by  the  Moseleys,  inclading  Sir 
Edward  and  Mr.  Ives. 
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The  Jarvises  had  gone  to  London  to  receive  their  children, 
now  penitent  in  more  senses  than  one ;  and  Sir  Edifard  learned 
with  pleasnre  that  Egerton  and  his  wife  had  been  admitted  into 
the  family  of  the  merchant. 

Sir  Edgar  had  died  suddenly,  and  the  entailed  estates  had 
fallen  to  his  successor  the  colonel,  now  Sir  Harry ;  but  the  bnlk 
of  his  wealth,  being  in  convertible  property,  he  had  given  by 
will  to  his  other  nephew,  a  young  clergyman,  and  a  son  of  a 
younger  brother.  Mary,  as  well  as  her  mother,  was  greatly 
disappointed  by  this  deprivation  of  what  they  considered  their 
lawful  splendor ;  but  they  found  great  consolation  in  the  new 
dignity  of  Lady  £^erton,  whose  greatest  wish  now  was  to  meet 
the  Moseleys,  in  order  that  she  might  precede  them  in  or  ont 
of  some  place  where  such  ceremonials  are  observed.  The  sound 
of  ^^  Lady  Egcrton's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  was  delightful,  and 
it  never  failed  to  be  used  on  all  occasions,  although  her  ladyship 
was  mistress  of  only  a  hired  vehicle. 

A  slight  insight  into  the  situation  of  things  among  them  may 
be  found  in  the  following  narrative  of  their  views,  as  revealed 
in  a  discussion  which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after  the  re- 
union of  the  family  under  one  roof. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  mistress  of  a  very  handsome  coach,  the  gift  of 
her  husband  for  her  own  private  use.  After  having  satisfied  her- 
self the  baronet  (a  dignity  he  had  enjoyed  just  twenty-four  hours) 
did  not  possess  the  ability  to  fuiiiish  his  lady,  as  she  termed  her 
daughter,  with  such  a  luxury,  she  magnanimously  determined  to 
relinquish  her  own,  in  support  of  the  new-found  elevation  of 
her  daughter.  Accordingly,  a  consultation  on  the  alterations 
which  were  necessary  took  place  between  the  ladies — "The  arms 
must  be  altered,  of  course,"  Lady  Egerton  observed,  "  and  Sir 
Harrj^'s,  with  the  bloody  hand  and  six  quarterings,  put  in  their 
place  ;  then  the  liveries,  they  umst  be  changed." 

"  Oh,  mercy !  my  lady,  if  the  anns  are  altered,  Mr.  Jarvh* 
will  be  sure  to  notice  it,  and  he  would  never  forgive  me ;  and 
perhaps — " 
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"  Perhaps  what?"  exclaimed  the  new-made  lady,  with  a  dis 
dainful  toss  of  her  head. 

**  Why,"  replied  the  mother,  warmly,  "  not  give  me  the  hun- 
dred pounds  he  promised,  to  have  it  new  lined  and  painted." 

**  Fiddlesticks  with  the  painting,  Mrs.  Jarvis,"  cried  the  lady 
with  dignity  :  "  no  carriage  shall  be  called  mine  that  does  not 
bear  my  arms  and  the  bloody  hand." 

"  Why,  your  ladyship  is  unreasonable,  indeed  you  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  coaxingly ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  she 
continued,  "  is  it  the  arms  or  the  baronetcy,  you  want,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  care  nothing  for  the  arms,  but  I  am  determined,  now 
I  am  a  baronet's  lady,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  to  have  the  proper  emblem 
of  my  rank." 

**  Certainly,  my  lady,  that's  true  dignity :  well,  then,  we  will 
put  the  bloody  hand  on  your  father's  anns,  and  he  will  nevei 
notice  it,  for  he  never  sees  such  things." 

The  aiTangement  was  happily  completed,  and  for  a  few  days 
the  coach  of  Mr.  Jarvis  bore  about  the  titled  dame,  until  one 
unlucky  day  the  merchant,  who  still  went  on  'Change  when  any 
great  bargain  in  the  stocks  was  to  be  made,  arrived  at  his  own 
door  suddenly,  to  procure  a  calculation  he  had  made  on  the 
leaf  of  his  prayer-book  the  last  Sunday  during  sermon.  This 
he  obtained  after  some  search.  In  his  haste  he  drove  to  his 
broker's  in  the  carnage  of  his  wife,  to  save  time,  it  happening 
to  be  in  waiting  at  the  moment,  and  the  distance  not  great. 
Mr.  Jarvis  forgot  to  order  the  man  to  return,  and  for  an  hour 
the  vehicle  stood  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  city. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  Mr.  Jarvis  undertook  to  ex- 
amine into  his  gains,  with  the  account  rendered  of  the  transac- 
tion by  his  broker,  he  was  astonished  to  read,  "  Sir  Timothy 
Jarvis,  Bart.,  in  account  with  John  Smith,  Dr."  Sir  Timothy 
examined  the  account  in  as  many  ditferent  ways  as  Mr.  Benfield 
had  exHipined  the  marriage  of  Denbigh,  before  he  would  believe 
his  eyes ;  and,  when  assured  of  the  fact,  he  immediately  caught 
up  his  hat,  and  went  to  find  the  man  who  had  dared  to  insult 
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him,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  formality  of  hnsineas.  He 
had  not  proceeded  one  square  in  the  city  before  he  met  a  friend, 
who  spoke  to  him  by  the  title ;  an  explanation  of  the  mistake 
followed,  and  the  quasi  baronet  proceeded  to  his  stables.  Here 
by  actual  exaini nation  he  detected  the  fraud.  An  explanation 
with  his  consort  followed ;  and  the  painter's  brush  soon  effiM^od 
the  emblem  of  dignity  from  the  panels  of  the  coach.  All  this 
was  easy,  but  with  his  waggish  companions  on  'Change  and  in 
the  city  (where,  notvnthstanding  his  wife's  fiishionable  propen- 
sities, he  loved  to  resort)  he  was  Sir  Timothy  still. 

Mr.  Jarvi»,  though  a  man  of  much  modesty,  was  one  of  great 
decision,  and  he  determined  to  have  the  laugh  on  his  side.  A 
newly  purchased  borough  of  his  sent  up  an  address  flaming 
with  patriotism,  and  it  was  presented  by  his  0¥m  hands.  The 
merchant  seldom  kneeled  to  his  Creator,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  humbled  himself  dutifully  before  his  prince,  and  left  the 
presence  with  a  legal  right  to  the  appellation  which  his  old 
companions  had  affixed  to  him  sarcastically. 

The  i-apture  of  Lady  Jarvis  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
faithful! V  descnbed,  the  Christian  name  of  her  husband  alone 
throwing  any  alloy  into  the  enjoyment  of  her  elevation :  but  by  a 
license  of  speech  she  ordered,  and  addressed  in  her  own  practice, 
the  softer  and  more  familiar  appellation  of  Sir  Timo.  Two  ser- 
vants were  discharged  the  first  week,  because,  unused  to  titles, 
they  had  addi^essed  her  as  mistress ;  and  her  son,  the  captain, 
then  at  a  watering-place,  was  made  acquainted  by  express  with 
the  joyful  intelligence. 

All  this  time  Sir  Henry  Egerton  was  but  little  seen  among 
his  new  relatives.  He  had  his  own  engagements  and  haunts, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  a  fashionable  gaming  house  in  the 
West  End.  As,  however,  the  town  was  deserted,  Lady  Jarvis, 
with  her  daughters,  having  condescended  to  pay  a  round  of  city 
visits,  to  show  off  her  airs  and  dignity  to  her  old  friends,  per- 
suaded Sir  Timo  that  the  hour  for  their  visit  to  Bath  had  ar 
rived,  and  they  were  soon  comfortably  settled  in  that  city. 
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Lady  Chattcrton  and  her  youngest  daughter  had  arrived  at 
the  seat  of  her  son,  and  John  Moseley,  as  happy  as  the  certainty 
of  love  returned,  and  the  approbation  of  his  friends  could  make 
him,  was  in  lodgings  in  the  town.  Sir  Edward  notified  his  son 
of  his  approaching  visit  to  Bath,  and  John  took  proper  accom- 
modations for  the  family,  which  he  occupied  for  a  few  days  by 
himself  as  locum  tenens. 

Lord  and  Lady  Uerriefield  had  departed  for  the  south  of 
Franco ;  and  Kate,  removed  from  the  scenes  of  her  earliest  en- 
joyments and  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  man  she  neither  loved  nor  respected,  began  to  feci 
the  insufficiency  of  a  name  or  of  a  fortune  to  constitute  felicity. 
Lord  Uerriefield  was  of  a  suspicious  and  harsh  tamper,  the  first 
propensity  being  greatly  increased  by  his  former  associations, 
and  the  latter  not  being  removed  by  the  humility  of  his  eastern 
dependents.  But  the  situation  of  her  child  gave  no  uneasiness 
to  the  managing  mother,  who  thought  her  in  the  high-road  to 
happiness,  and  was  gratified  at  the  result  of  her  labors.  Once 
or  twice,  indeed,  her  habits  had  overcome  her  caution  so  much 
as  to  endeavor  to  promote,  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  had  been 
arranged,  the  wedding  of  Grace ;  but  her  imprudence  was  check- 
ed instantly  by  the  rec<^iling  of  Moseley  from  her  insinuations 
in  disgust ;  and  the  absence  of  the  young  man  for  twenty-four 
hours  gave  her  timely  warning  of  the  danger  of  such  an  inter- 
ference with  one  of  such  fastidious  feelings.  John  punished 
himself  as  much  as  the  dowager  on  these  occasions;  but  the 
smiling  face  of  Grace,  with  her  hand  frankly  placed  in  his  own 
at  his  return,  never  failed  to  do  away  the  unpleasant  sensations 
created  by  her  mother's  care. 

The  Chattcrton  and  Jarvis  families  met  in  the  rooms,  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  when  the  lady  of  the  knight,  fol- 
lowed by  both. her  daughtei's,  approached  the  dowager  with  a 
most  friendly  salute  of  recognition.     Lady  Chattcrton,  really 

forgetful  of  the  persons  of  her  B acquaintance,  and  dislik 

ing  the  vulgarity  of  her  air,  drew  up  into  an  appearance  of  great 
14 
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dignity,  as  she  hoped  iho  lady  was  well  The  merchant's  wife 
felt  the  consciousness  of  rank  too  much  to  be  repulsed  in  this 
manner,  and  believing  that  the  dowager  had  merely  foi^tten 
her  face,  she  added,  with  a  simpering  smile,  in  imitation  of  what 
she  had  seen  better  bred  people  practise  with  success — 

"  Lady  Jarvis — my  lady — ^your  ladyship  don't  remember  me 

— Lady  Jarvis  of  the  Deanery,  B ,  Northamptonshire,  and 

my  daughters.  Lady  Egorton  and  Miss  Jarvis."  Lady  Egerton 
bowed  stiffly  to  the  recognizing  smile  the  dowager  now  con- 
descended to  bestow ;  but  Sarah,  remembering  a  certain  hand- 
some lord  in  the  family,  was  more  urbane,  determining  at  the 
moment  to  make  the  promotion  of  her  mother  and  sister  step- 
ping-stones to  greater  elevation  for  herself. 

"  I  hope  my  lord  is  wcD,"  continued  the  city  lady.  '*  I  rogrei 
that  Sir  Timo,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  Captain  Jarvis,  arc  not  here 
this  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to  your  ladyship ;  but  as  we 
shall  see  naturally  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  it  must  be  defer- 
red to  a  more  fitting  opportunity." 

'^  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  dowager,  as,  passmg  her 
compliments  with  those  of  Grace,  she  drew  back  from  so  open 
a  conversation  with  creatures  of  such  doubtful  standing  in  the 
fashionable  world. 
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On  takiug  leave  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Emily  and  her  axiut  set- 
tled a  plan  of  correspondence;  the  deserted  situation  of  this 
young  woman  having  created  great  interest  in  the  hreasts  of  her 
new  fnends.  General  M'Carthy  had  returned  to  Spain  without 
receding  from  his  original  proposal,  and  his  niece  was  left  to 
mourn  her  early  departure  from  one  of  the  most  solemn  dntieB 
of  life. 

Mr.  Benfield,  thwarted  in  one  of  his  most  fkvorite  schemes 
of  happiness  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  obstinately  refused  to 
make  one  of  the  party  at  Bath ;  and  Ives  and  Clara  having  ro- 
tumcd  to  Bolton,  the  remainder  of  the  Moseleys  arrived  at  the 
lodgings  of  John  a  very  few  days  after  the  interview  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  with  hearts  ill  qualified  to  enter  into  the  gayoties 
of  the  place,  though,  iii  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Lady  Mose- 
loy,  to  see  and  to  be  seen  once  more  on  that  great  theatre  of 
&shionable  amusement. 

The  friends  of  the  family  who  had  known  them  in  times  past 
were  numerous,  and  were  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
those  they  had  always  esteemed ;  so  that  they  found  themseh'ei 
inunediatcly  suiToundod  by  a  circle  of  smiling  faces  and  dashing 
equipages. 

Sir  William  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  the  deanery  and  a  for* 
mer  neighbor,  with  his  showy  daughter,  were  among  the  first  to 
visit  them.  Sir  William  was  a  man  of  handsome  estate  and 
unexceptionable  character,  but  entirely  governed  by  the  whims 
and  desires  of  his  only  child.  Caroline  Harris  wanted  neither 
sense  nor  beauty,  but  expecting  a  fortune,  she^had  placed  her 
views  too  high.     She  at  fimt  aimed  at  the  peerage,  and  while 
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she  felt  herself  entitled  to  snit  her  taste  as  well  as  her  ambition, 
had  foiled  of  her  object  by  ill-concealed  efforts  to  attain  it.  She 
had  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  reverse  of  a  coquette 
or  jet  of  a  prude ;  still  she  had  never  received  an  offer,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  had  now  b^un  to  lower  er  thoughts  to 
the  commonalty.  Her  fortune  would  have  easily  obtuned  her 
a  husband  here,  but  she  was  determined  to  pick  among  the  low- 
er supporters  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation.  With  the  Mose- 
leys  she  had  been  early  acquainted,  though  some  years  their 
senior ;  a  circumstance,  however,  to  which  she  took  care  never 
to  allude  unnecessarily. 

The  meeting  between  Grace  and  the  Moseleys  was  tender  and 
sincere.  Johu^s  countenance  glowed  with  delight,  as  he  saw  his 
future  wife  folded  successively  in  the  arms  of  those  ho  loved, 
and  Grace^s  tears  and  blushes  added  twofold  charms  to  her  na- 
tive beaut  V.  Jane  relaxed  from  her  reserve  to  receive  her  fu- 
tnre  sister,  and  detenuined  with  herself  to  appear  in  the  world, 
in  order  to  show  Sir  Henry  Egerton  that  she  did  not  feel  the 
blow  he  had  inflicted  as  severely  as  the  truth  might  have  proved. 

The  dowager  found  some  little  occupation,  for  a  few  days,  in 
settling  with  Lady  Moseley  the  preliminaries  of  the  wedding; 
but  the  latter  had  suffered  too  much  through  her  youngest  daugh- 
ters, to  enter  into  these  formalities  with  her  ancient  spirit.  All 
things  were,  however,  happily  settled ;  and  Ives  making  a  jour- 
ney for  the  express  purpose,  John  and  Grace  were  united  private- 
ly at  the  altar  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Bath.  Chat- 
terton  had  been  summoned  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  same  paper 
which  announced  the  nuptials,  contained,  amongst  the  fashiona- 
ble arrivals,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  sister, 
the  Marquis  of  Eltringham  and  sisters,  amongst  whom  was  to 
be  f<:)nnd  Lady  I^ura  Denbigh.  Lady  Chatterton  carelessly  re- 
marked, in  presence  of  her  friends,  the  husband  of  the  latter  was 
summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  a  relative,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations.  Emily's  color  did  certainly  change  as  she  listen- 
ed to  this  news,  but  not  allowing  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the 
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subject,  she  was  soon  enabled  to  recall  her  serenity  of  appear- 
ance. 

But  Jane  and  Emily  were  delicately  placed.  The  lover  of  tho 
former,  and  the  wives  of  the  lovers  of  both,  were  in  the  way  of 
daily,  if  not  hourly  rencounters ;  and  it  required  all  the  energies 
of  the  young  women  to  appear  with  composure  before  them. 
The  elder  was  supported  by  pride,  the  younger  by  principle. 
The  first  was  restless,  haughty,  distant,  and  repulsive.  The  last 
mild,  humble,  reserved,  but  eminently  attractive.  Tho  one  was 
suspected  by  all  around  her ;  the  other  was  unnoticed  by  any, 
but  by  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 

The  first  rencounter  with  these  dreaded  guests  occurred  at  the 
rooms  one  evening,  where  the  elder  ladies  had  insisted  on  the 
bride's  making  her  appearance.  The  Jarvises  were  there  before 
them,  and  at  their  entrance  caught  the  eyes  of  the  group.  Lady 
Jar\is  approached  immediately,  filled  with  exultation — her  hus- 
band with  respect.  The  latter  was  received  with  cordiality—  the 
former  politely,  but  with  distance.  The  young  ladies  and  Sir 
Henry  bowed  distantly,  and  the  gentleman  soon  drew  ofi"  into 
another  part  of  the  room :  his  absence  alone  kept  Jane  from 
fainting.  Tlie  handsome  figure  of  Egerton  standing  by  the 
side  of  Mary  Jarvis,  as  her  acknowledged  husband,  was  near 
proving  too  much  for  her  pride,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts; 
and  he  looked  so  like  the  imaginary  being  she  had  set  up  as  tho 
object  of  her  worship,  that  her  heart  was  also  in  danger  of  re- 
bellings. 

"  Positively,  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady,  both  Sir  Timo  and 
myself,  and,  I  dare  say,  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Egerton  too,  are 
delighted  to  see  you  comfortably  at  Bath  among  us.  Mrs.  Mose- 
ley,  1  wish  you  much  happiness ;  Lady  Chatterton  too.  I  sup- 
pose your  ladyship  recollects  me  now  ;  I  am  Lady  Jarvis.  Mr. 
Moseley,  I  regret,  for  your  sake,  that  my  son  Captain  Jarvis  is 
not  here  ;  you  were  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  both  so  loved 
your  guns." 

"  Positively,  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  said  Moseley,  drily,  "  my  feel- 
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ings  on  the  occasion  are  as  strong  as  yoar  own ;  bat  I  presmne 
the  captain  is  much  too  good  a  shot  for  me  by  this  time.'* 

"  Why,  yes ;  he  improves  greatly  in  most  things  he  ander- 
takes,''  rejoined  the  smiling  dame,  "  and  I  hope  he  will  soon 
learn,  like  you,  to  shoot  with  the  Narrows  of  Cupid.  I  hope  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Moscley  is  well." 

Grace  bowed  mildly,  as  she  answered  to  the  interrogatory, 
and  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Jar\'i8  put  in  competition  with  her 
husband  in  this  species  of  archery,  when  a  voice  immediately 
behind  where  they  sat  caught  the  ears  of  the  whole  party ;  aU 
it  said  was — 

"  Harriet,  you  forgot  to  show  me  Marian's  letter." 

"  Yes,  but  1  will  to-morrow,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  the  tone  of  Denbigh.  Emily  almost  feU  from  her  seat 
as  it  first  reached  her,  and  the  eyes  of  all  but  herself  were  im- 
mediately turned  in  quest  of  the  speaker.  He  had  approached 
within  a  very  few  feet  of  them,  supporting  a  lady  on  each  arm. 
A  second  look  convinced  the  Moseleys  that  they  were  mista- 
ken. It  was  not  Denbigh,  but  a  young  man  whose  figure,  fiM^e, 
and  air  resembled  him  strongly,  and  whose  voice  possessed  the 
same  soft  melodious  tones  which  had  distinguished  that  of  Den- 
bigh. Tliis  party  seated  themselves  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  Moseleys  and  they  continued  their  convcr>ation. 

"  You  heard  from  the  Colonel  to-day,  too,  I  believe,"  contin- 
ued the  gentleman,  turning  to  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  Emily. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  punctual  correspondent ;  I  hear  every  oth- 
er day." 

"  IIow  is  his  uncle,  Lanra  f '  inquired  her  female  companion. 

"  liather  better ;  but  I  will  thank  your  grace  to  find  the  mar- 
quis and  Miss  Howard." 

"  Bring  them  to  us,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  former  lady,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  Eltringham 
wiD  thank  you  too,  I  dare  say." 

In  an  instant  the  duke  returned,  accompanied  by  a  gcntlom^ 
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of  thirty  and  an  elderly  lady,  who  might  have  been  safely  taken 
for  fifty  without  offence  to  anybody  but  herself. 

During  these  speeches  their  auditors  had  listened  with  almost 
breathless  interest  Emily  had  stolen  a  glance  which  satisfied 
her  it  was  not  Denbigh  himself,  and  it  greatly  relieved  her ;  but 
was  startled  at  discovering  that  she  was  actually  seated  by  the 
side  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife.  When  an  opportunity  offered, 
she  dwelt  on  the  amiable,  frank  countenance  of  her  rival  with 
melancholy  satisfaction ;  at  least,  she  thought,  he  may  yet  bo 
happy,  and  I  hope  penitent. 

It  was  a  mixture  of  love  and  gratitude  which  prompted  this 
wish,  both  sentiments  not  easily  got  rid  of  when  once  ingrafted 
in  our  better  feelings.  John  eyed  the  strangers  with  a  displeas- 
ure for  which  he  could  not  account  at  once,  and  saw,  in  the 
ancient  lady,  the  bridesmaid  Lord  Henry  had  so  unwillingly  ad- 
mitted to  that  distinction. 

Lady  Jarvis  was  astounded  with  her  vicinity  to  so  much  no- 
bility, and  she  drew  back  to  her  family  to  study  its  movements 
to  advantage;  while  Lady  Chatterton  sighed  heavily,  as  she 
contemplated  the  fine  figures  of  an  unmarried  duke  and  mar- 
quis, and  she  without  a  single  child  to  dispose  of  The  remain- 
der of  the  party  continued  to  view  them  with  curiosity,  and 
listened  with  interest  to  what  they  said. 

Two  or  three  young  ladies  had  now  joined  the  strangers,  at- 
tended by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  the  conversation  became 
general  The  ladies  declined  dancing  entirely,  but  appeared  wil- 
ling to  throw  away  an  hour  in  comments  on  their  neighbors. 

"  William,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  there  is  your  old 
messmate,  Col.  Egerton." 

"  Yes,  I  observe  him,"  replied  her  brother,  "  I  see  him ;"  but, 
smiling  significantly,  he  continued,  **  we  are  messmates  no  Ion- 
gcr." 

"  He  is  a  sad  character,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  shrug. 

^*  William,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautioos  of  his  acquaint- 
anco." 
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"  I  thank  yon,"  replied  Lord  William,  "  but  I  believe  I  nnder 
stand  hira  tliorouschly." 

Jane  manifested  strong  emotion  daring  these  remarks,  while 
Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  averted  their  faces  from  a  simultaneous 
feeling  uf  self-reproach.  Their  eyes  met,  and  mutual  conce»- 
sions  were  contained  in  the  glance ;  yet  their  feelings  were  un- 
noticed by  their  companions,  for  over  the  fulfilment  of  hor  often 
repeated  forewamings  of  neglect  and  duty  to  our  children,  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  mourned  in  sincerity,  but  she  had  forgotten  to  tri- 
umph. 

"  When  are  we  to  see  Pendennyss  ?"  inquired  the  marquis ; 
"  I  hope  he  will  be  here  with  Greorge — I  have  a  mind  to  boat 
up  his  quarters  in  Wales  this  season — what  say  you,  Der- 
went  ?" 

**  I  intend  it,  if  I  can  persuade  Lady  Harriet  to  quit  the  gaye- 
ties  of  Bath  so  soon — what  say  ycm,  sister — will  you  be  in  read- 
iness to  attend  me  so  early  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  in  an  arch  tone,  and  drew  the  eyes 
of  her  friends  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  I  am  ready  now,  Frederick,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  the 
sister  hastily,  and  coloring  excessively  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  where  is  Chatterton  ?  I  thought  he  was  here — ^he  had  a 
sister  married  here  last  week,"  inquired  Lord  William  Stapletoii, 
addressing  no  one  in  particular. 

A  slight  movement  in  their  neighbors  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  party. 

**  What  a  lovely  young  woman,"  whispered  the  duke  to  Lady- 
Laura,  "'  your  neighbor  is !" 

The  lady  smiled  her  assent,  and  as  Emily  overheard  it,  she 
rose  with  glowing  checks,  and  proposed  a  walk  round  the  room. 

Chatterton  soon  after  entered.  The  young  peer  had  acknowl- 
edged to  Emily  that,  deprived  of  hope  as  he  had  been  by  her  firm 
refusal  of  his  hand,  his  etForts  had  been  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  passion  which  could  never  be  successful ;  but  his  es- 
teem, his  respect,  remained  in  full  force.     He  did  not  touch  at 
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all  on  the  subject  of  Denbigh,  and  she  supposed  that  he  thought 
hivS  marriage  was  a  step  that  required  justification. 

The  Moseleys  had  commenced  their  promenade  round  the 
room  as  Chatterton  came  in.  He  paid  his  compliments  to  them 
as  soon  as  he  entered,  and  walked  with  their  party.  The  no- 
ble visitors  followed  their  example,  and  the  two  parties  met 
Chatterton  was  delighted  to  see  them,  the  duke  was  particularly 
fond  of  him ;  and,  had  one  been  present  of  suflBcient  observa- 
tion, the  agitation  of  his  sister,  the  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  would 
have  accounted  for  the  doubts  of  her  brother  as  respects  her 
willingness  to  leave  Bath. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  passed ;  the  duke  and  his  friends 
appeared  to  urge  something  on  Chatterton,  who  acted  as  their 
ambassador,  and  the  consequence  was,  an  introduction  of  the 
two  parties  to  each  other.  This  was  conducted  with  the  ease 
of  the  present  fashion — it  was  general,  and  occurred,  as  it  were 
incidentally,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Both  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  Laura  Denbigh  were  particular- 
ly attentive  to  Emily.  They  took  their  seats  by  her,  and  man- 
ifested a  preference  for  her  conversation  that  struck  Mrs.  Wilson 
as  remarkable.  Could  it  be  that  the  really  attractive  manners 
and  beauty  of  her  niece  had  caught  the  fancy  of  these  ladies, 
or  was  there  a  deeper  seated  cause  for  the  desire  to  draw  Emily 
out,  that  both  of  them  evinced  ?  Mrs.  Wilson  had  heard  a  ru- 
mor that  Chatterton  was  thought  attentive  to  Lady  Harriet,  and 
the  other  was  the  wife  of  Denbigh ;  was  it  possible  the  quon- 
dam suitors  of  her  niece  had  related  to  their  present  favorites 
the  situation  they  had  stood  in  as  regarded  Emily  ?  It  was  odd, 
to  say  no  more ;  and  the  widow  dwelt  on  the  innocent  counten- 
ance  of  the  bride  with  pity  and  admiration.  Emily  herself  was 
not  a  little  abashed  at  the  notice  of  her  new  acquaintances,  es- 
pecially Lady  Laura's ;  but  as  their  admiration  appeared  sincere, 
as  well  <is  their  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Mose- 
leys, they  parted,  on  the  whole,  mutually  pleased. 

The   conversation   several   times   was   embarrassing  to   the 
14* 
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baronet^s  family,  and  at  moments  distressingly  so  to  their 
daughters. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  all  formed  one  group  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  in  a  situation 
to  command  a  view  of  it. 

'*  Who  is  that  vulgar-looking  woman,''  said  Lady  Sarah  Stft- 
pleton,  "seated  next  to  Sir  Henry  ^erton,  brother f 

"  No  less  a  personage  than  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  replied  the  mar- 
quis, gravely,  "and  the  mother-in-law  of  Sir  Hany,  and  the 
wife  to  Sir  Timo — ;"  this  was  said  with  a  look  of  drolleiy  that 
showed  the  marquis  was  a  bit  of  a  quiz. 

**  Married !"  cried  Lord  William,  "  mercy  on  the  woman  who 
is  Egerton's  wife.  He  is  the  greatest  latitudinarian  amongst  the 
ladies,  of  any  man  in  England — nothing — no,  nothing  would 
tempt  me  to  let  such  a  man  marry  a  sister  of  mine !" 

Ah,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how  we  may  be  deceived  in  charac- 
ter, with  the  best  intentions,  after  all !  In  what  are  the  open  vices 
of  Egerton  worse  than  the  more  hidden  ones  of  Denbigh  ? 

These  freely  expressed  opinions  on  the  character  of  Sir  Henry 
were  excessively  awkward  to  some  of  the  listeners,  to  whom  they 
were  connected  with  unpleasant  recollections  of  duties  neglected, 
and  affections  thrown  away. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  not  disposed  to  judge  his  fellow-crea- 
tures harshly  ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  his  philanthropy  as 
to  his  indolence,  that  he  had  been  so  remiss  in  his  attention  to 
the  associates  of  his  daughters.  But  the  veil  once  removed,  and 
the  consequences  brought  home  to  him  through  his  child,  no 
man  was  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  caution  on  this  import 
tant  particular ;  and  Sir  Edward  formed  many  salutary  resolu- 
tions for  the  government  of  his  future  conduct,  in  relation  to  those 
whom  an  experience  nearly  fatal  in  its  results  had  now  greatly 
qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  to  resume  our  narra* 
tive — Lady  Laura  had  maintained  with  Emily  a  conversation, 
which  was  enlivened  by  occasional  remarks  from  the  rest  of  the 
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paiiy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nerves  as  well  as  the  piinciples 
of  Emily  were  put  to  a  severe  trial. 

"  My  brother  Henry,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  who  is  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Miss  Moseley, 
and  in  some  measure  made  me  acquainted  with  you  before  we 
met." 

"  I  dined  with  Lord  Henry  at  L ,  and  was  much  indebted 

to  his  poUte  attentions  in  an  excursion  on  the  water,"  replied 
Emily,  simply. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  his  attentions  were  exclusive,"  cried  the  sis- 
ter ;  "  indeed,  he  told  us  that  nothing  but  want  of  time  pre- 
vented his  being  deeply  in  love — he  had  even  the  audacity  to 
tell  Denbigh  it  was  fortunate  for  me  he  had  never  seen  you,  or  I 
should  have  been  left  to  lead  apes." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  believe  him  now,"  cried  Lord  William, 
laughing,  as  he  bowed  to  Emily. 

His  sister  laughed  in  her  turn,  but  shook  her  head,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  conjugal  affection. 

"  It  is  all  conjecture,  for  the  colonel  said  he  had  never  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Moseley,  so  I  will  not  boast 
of  what  my  powers  might  have  done ;  Miss  Moseley,"  continued 
Lady  Laura,  blushing  slightly  at  her  inclination  to  talk  of  an 
absent  husband,  so  lately  her  lover,  ^*  I  hope  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  Colonel  Denbigh  to  you  soon." 

"  I  think,"  said  Emily,  with  a  strong  horror  of  deception,  and 
a  mighty  struggle  to  suppress  her  feelings,  '*  Colonel  Denbigh 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  had  never  met ;  he  was  of  ma- 
ti^ijil  service  to  me  once,  and  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  I  only  wish  I  could  properly  repay." 

Lady  Laura  listened  in  surprise;  but  as  Emily  paused  she 
could  not  delicately,  as  his  wife,  remind  her  further  of  the  obli- 
gation by  asking  what  the  service  was,  and  hesitating  a  moment, 
continued — 

**  Henry  quite  made  you  the  subject  of  conversation  among 
us ;    Lord  Chatterton  too,  who  visited  us  for  a  day,  was  equally 


iiuioh    |>li'a>ur»'   >1k!   lia<l   listened   t<>   this 
A\':i>  it  the  ^I'litiiiK'ut,  <>r  was  it  the*  \<»it.H' 
ered  strciiiilli  tu   answer,  with  a  diirnitv 
praises : — 

**  Your  grace  is  willing  to  divest  me  of 

'^  Pendcnnyss  is  a  man  of  a  thousand/ 
iBi  with  the  privilege  of  a  married  woi 
would  join  us  at  Bath — is  there  no  hope, 

''  I  am  afi-aid  not,"  replied  his  grace : 
mured  in  Wales  with  his  sister,  who  is  a: 
he  is  himself/' 

**  There  was  a  story  of  an  inamorata  in 
cried  the  marquis ;  **  why,  at  one  time  it 
privately  married  to  her." 

"  Scandal,  my  lord,"  said  the  duke,  gra' 
of  unexceptionable  morals,  and  the  lady 
ow  of  Major  Fitzgerald,  whom  you  kne^ 
sees  her,  though  by  accident  he  was  once 
to  her." 

Mrs.  Wilson  breathed  freely  again,  as  si 
tioQ,  and  thought  if  the  marquis  knew  all 
he  judge  Pendennyss,  as  well  as  others. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Lot 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

During  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the  intercourse  between  the 
Moseleys  and  their  new  acquaintances  increased  daily.  It  was 
rather  awkward  at  first  on  the  part  of  Emily,  and  her  beating 
pulse  and  changing  color  too  often  showed  the  alarm  of  feelings 
not  yet  overcome,  when  any  allusions  were  made  to  the  absent 
husband  of  one  of  the  ladies.  Still,  as  her  parents  encouraged 
the  acquaintance,  and  her  aunt  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  remaining  weakness  with  respect  to  Denbigh  was  not  to 
shrink  from  even  an  interview  with  the  geutleman  himself,  Em- 
ily succeeded  in  conquenng  her  ixiluctance ;  and  as  the  high 
opinion  entertained  by  Lady  Laura  of  her  husband  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  thousand  artless  ways,  an  interest  was  created  in 
her  that  promised  in  time  to  weaken  if  not  destroy  the  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made  by  Denbigh  himself 

On  the  other  hand,  Egerton  carefully  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  Moseleys.  Once,  indeed,  he  endeavored  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  John,  but  a  haughty  repulse  almost  produced 
a  quarrel. 

What  representations  Egerton  had  thought  proper  to  make 
to  his  wife,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  she  appeared  to  resent 
something,  as  she  never  approached  the  dwelling  or  persons  of 
her  quondam  associates,  although  in  her  heart  she  was  dying  to 
be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  titled  friends.  Her  incor- 
rin^ible  mother  was  restrained  by  no  such  or  any  other  consid- 
eration, and  contrived  to  fasten  on  the  dowager  and  Lady  Har- 
riet a  kind  of  bowing  acquaintance,  which  she  mado  great  use 
of  at  the  rooms. 

The  duke  sought  out  the  society  of  Emily  wherever  lie  ooald 
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obtain  it ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  her  niece  admitted  hb  ap- 
proaches with  less  relactance  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
gentlemen  around  her.  At  first  she  was  surprised,  but  a  closer 
observation  betinved  to  her  the  latent  cause. 

Derwent  resembled  Denbigh  greatly  in  person  and  voice,  al- 
though there  were  distinctions  easily  to  be  made  on  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  duke  had  an  air  of  command  and  hauteur  that  was 
never  to  be  seen  in  his  cousin.  But  his  admiration  of  Emily 
he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal ;  and,  as  he  ever  addressed  her 
in  the  respectful  language  and  identical  voice  of  Denbigh,  the 
observant  widow  easily  perceived  that  it  was  the  remaina  of  her 
attachment  to  the  one  that  induced  her  niece  to  listen,  with 
such  evident  pleasure,  to  the  conversation  of  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  Derwent  wanted  many  of  the  indispensaUe 
requisites  of  a  husband,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  yet,  as 
she  thought  Emily  out  of  all  danger  at  the  present  of  any  new 
attachments,  she  admitted  the  association  under  no  other  re- 
straint than  the  uniform  propriety  of  all  that  Emily  said  or 
did. 

"  Your  niece  will  one  day  be  a  duchess,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  whim- 
pered Lady  Laura,  as  Derwent  and  Emily  were  running  over  a 
new  poem  one  morning,  in  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Edward ;  the 
former  reading  a  fine  extract  aloud  so  strikingly  in  the  air  and 
voice  of  Denbigh,  as  to  call  all  the  animation  of  the  uncon- 
scious Emily  into  her  expressive  face. 

Mrs.  Wilson  siglied  as  she  reflected  on  the  strength  of  those 
feelings  which  even  principles  and  testimony  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  subdue,  as  she  answered — 

**  Not  of  Derwent,  1  believe.  But  how  wonderfully  the  duke 
resembles  your  husband  at  times,"  she  added,  entirely  thrown 
otf  her  guard. 

Lady  Laura  was  evidently  surprised. 

*^  Yes,  at  times  he  does ;  they  are  brothers^  children,  yon 
know  :  the  voice  in  all  that  connection  is  remarkable.  Penden- 
nyss,  though  a  degree  further  ofi"  in  blood,  possesses  it;   and 
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Lady  Harriet,  you  perceive,  has  the  same  characteristic.    There 
has  been  some  syren  in  the  femily,  in  days  past." 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  saw  the  attention  of  the  duke 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Though  not  slaves  to  the  ambition 
of  wealth  and  rank,  they  werc  certainly  no  objection  in  their 
eyes ;  and  a  proper  suitor  Lady  Moseley  thought  the  most  prob- 
able means  of  driving  the  recollection  of  Denbigh  from  the 
mind  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  consideration  had  great 
weight  in  inducing  her  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  so  embar- 
rassing on  many  accounts. 

The  colonel,  however,  wrote  to  his  wife  the  impossibility  of 
his  quitting  his  uncle  while  he  continued  so  unwell,  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  bride  should  join  him,  under  the  escort  of  Lord 
William. 

The  same  tenderness  distinguished  Denbigh  on  this  occasion 
that  had'  appeared  so  lovely  when  exercised  to  his  dying  father. 
Yet,  thought  Mi*s.  Wilson,  how  insufficient  are  good  feelings  to 
effect  what  can  only  be  the  result  of  good  principles. 

Caroline  Harris  was  frequently  of  the  parties  of  pleasure, 
walks,  rides,  and  dinners,  which  the  Moseleys  were  compelled 
to  join  in;  and  as  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham  had  given  her 
one  day  some  little  encouragement,  she  determined  to  make  an 
expiring  effort  at  the  peerage  before  she  condescended  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  Captain  Jarvis,  who,  his 
mother  had  pei-suaded  her,  was  an  Apollo,  that  had  great  hopes 
of  being  one  day  a  lord,  as  both  the  captain  and  herself  had 
commenced  laying  up  a  certain  sum  quarterly,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  title  hereafter — an  ingenious  expedient  of  Jarvis's 
to  get  into  his  hands  a  portion  of  the  allowance  of  his  mother. 

Eltringham  was  strongly  addicted  to  the  ridiculous,  and  with- 
out committing  himself  in  the  least,  drew  the  lady  out  on  divers 
occasions,  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  the  duke — who  en- 
joyed, without  practising,  that  species  of  joke. 

The  collisions  between  ill-concealed  art  and  as  ill-concealed 
irony  had  been  practised  with  impunity  by  the  marquis  for  a 


L,«ly  lig«no,i  a,,,,.,™  t;,  lave  .1, 

Here  Jikne  stole  from  the  room 

"  Never,  sister,"  cried  the  marqi 
nuQ  out  aelect  a  prize  from  your  i 
taste." 

"  Ta«t«  is  a  poor  criterion,  I  a 
gravely,  "  on  which  to  found  matri 

"  To  what  would  jou  refer  the 
inquired  the  Lady  Laura. 

"  Judgment." 

Ijidy  LAura  shook  her  head  doul 

"  You  remind  me  so  much  of 
thing  lie  wishes  to  bring  under  the 
principles." 

"And  is  he  wrong,  Lady  Laura f" 
to  find  snch  correct  views  existed  i: 
BO  highly. 

"  Not  wrong,  my  dear  madam,  on 
you  think,  marquis,  of  choosing  a 
principles,  and  without  consulting  y 

Mrs.  Wli=-"  -1.     •  ■ 
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heart  against  the  world,  if  she  suits  my  fancy,  and  satisfies  my 
judgment." 

"  And  what  may  this  fancy  of  your  lordship  be  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  willing  to  gratify  the  trifling.  **  What  kind  of  a  woman 
do  you  mean  to  choose ?     How  tall,  for  instance?" 

"  Why,  madam,"  cried  the  marquis,  i-ather  unprepared  for 
such  a  catechism,  and  looking  around  him  until  the  outstretched 
nock  and  the  eager  attention  of  Caroline  Hanis  caught  his  eye, 
when  he  added  with  an  air  of  great  simplicity — "  about  the 
height  of  Miss  Hanis." 

"  How  old  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  too  young,  madam,  certainly.  I  am  thirty-two — ray 
wife  must  be  five  or  six  and  twenty.  Am  I  old  enough,  do  you 
think,  Derwent  ?"  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  the  duke. 

**  Within  ten  years,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Wilson  continued — 

"  She  must  read  and  write,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Why,  faith,"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  a  bookish 
sort  of  a  woman,  and  least  of  all  a  scholar." 

"  You  had  better  take  Miss  Howard,*'  whispered  his  brother. 
"She  is  old  enough — never  reads — and  is  just  the  height." 

"  No,  no.  Will,"  rejoined  the  brother ;  **  rather  too  old  that. 
Now,  I  admire  a  woman  who  has  confidence  in  herself.  One 
that  understands  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  has,  if  possible, 
been  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  before  she  is  to  take  charge 
of  mine." 

The  delighted  Caroline  wriggled  about  in  her  chair,  and,  una- 
ble to  contain  herself  longer,  inquired : — 

"  Noble  blood,  of  course,  you  would  require,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Why,  no  !  I  rather  think  the  best  wives  are  to  be  found  in 
a  medium.  I  would  wish  to  elevate  my  wife  myselfl  A  baron- 
et's daughter,  for  instance." 

Here  Lady  Jarvis,  who  had  entered  during  the  dialogue  and 
caught  a  clue  to  the  topic  they  were  engaged  in,  drew  near,  and 
ventured  to  ask  if  he  thought  a  simple  knight  too  low. 


.'  for  )„■ 
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"Oh,  Miss  Harris,"  he  whUp 
coach,  "  how  can  you  ask  me  : 
craeL    Drive  on,  coachmsn." 

"  How,  orud,  my  lord  f"  sud 
John.  How,  cruel,  my  lord)"  n 
of  the  window  as  the  marquis,  k. 
tho  man  to  proceed. 

"  Don't  yon  hear  yonr  lady,  sii 

Lady  Jnrvia  Had  fallowed  the; 
catch  any  thing  which  might  be  s 
busty  visit  ;  and  hb  the  marqub 
carriage,  xhe  also  begged  "  be  wi 
Henry  with  a  call ;"  which  beii 
turned  to  the  room. 

"  When  am  I  to  sahite  a  March 
I^y  Laura  to  her  brother;  "od( 
by  your  lordship." 

"  Wbeiiever  Miss  Harris  can  m 
fice,"  replied  the  brother  very  jp 

Coosidnnif''  — 
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BpeakiDg  with  animation,  '*  an  intrigoing  daaghter  worse  than  a 
managing  mother." 

John's  gravity  for  a  moment  vanished,  as  he  replied  in  a  low- 
ered key, 

"  Ob,  much  worse." 

Grace's  heart  was  in  her  throat  until,  by  stealing  a  glance  at 
her  husband,  she  saw  the  cloud  passing  over  his  fine  brow  ;  and 
happening  to  catch  her  affectionate  smile,  his  fkce  was  at  once 
lighted  into  a  look  of  pleasantry. 

"  I  would  advise  caution,  my  lord.  Caroline  Harris  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  experience  in  her  trade,  and  was  expert  from  the  first." 

**  John — John,"  said  Sir  Edward  with  warmth,  "  Sir  William 
is  my  friend,  and  his  daughter  must  be  respected." 

**  Then,  baronet,"  cried  the  marquis,  "  she  has  one  recom- 
mendation I  was  ignorant  of,  and  as  such  I  am  silent :  but 
ought  not  Sir  William  to  teach  his  daughter  to  respect  herself? 
I  view  these  husband  hunting  ladies  as  pirates  on  the  ocean  of 
love,  and  lawful  objects  for  any  roving  cruiser  like  myself  to  fire 
at.  At  one  time  I  was  simple  enough  to  retire  as  they  ad- 
vanced, but  you  know,  madam,"  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a 
droll  look,  *^  flight  only  encourages  pursuit,  so  I  now  give  battle 
in  self-defence." 

"  And  I  hope  successfully,  my  lord,"  observed  the  lady.  "  Miss 
Harris,  brother,  does  appear  to  have  grown  desperate  in  her  at- 
tacks, which  were  formerly  much  more  masked  than  at  present. 
I  believe  it  is  genei-ally  the  case,  when  a  young  woman  throws 
aside  the  delicacy  and  feelings  which  ought  to  be  the  charactei^ 
istics  of  her  sex,  and  which  teach  her  studiously  to  conceal  her 
admiration,  that  she  either  becomes  in  time  cynical  and  disa- 
greeable to  all  around  her  from  disappointment,  or  persevering 
in  her  efforts,  as  it  were,  runs  a  nmck  for  a  husband.  Now  in 
justice  to  the  gentlemen  I  must  say,  baronet,  there  are  strong 
symptoms  of  the  Malay  about  Caroline  Harris." 

'^  A  muck,  a  muck,"  cried  the  marquis,  as,  in  obedience  to 
the  signal  of  his  sister,  he  rose  to  withdraw. 
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Jane  had  retired  to  her  own  room  in  a  mortificatioii  of  spirit 
she  could  ill  conceal  daring  this  conversation,  and  she  felt  a  de- 
gree of  hnniiliation  which  ahnost  drove  her  to  tho  despemle 
resolution  of  hiding  herself  for  ever  from  the  world.  The  man 
she  had  so  fondly  enshrined  in  her  heart  proving  to  be  so  noto- 
riously unworthy  as  to  be  the  subject  of  unreserved  oensnre  in 
genci-al  company,  was  a  reproach  to  her  delicacy,  her  observa- 
tion, her  judgment,  that  was  the  more  severe  from  being  tmo ; 
and  she  wept  in  bitterness  over  her  fallen  happiness. 

Eniilv  had  noticed  the  movement  of  Jane,  and  waited  anx- 
iously  for  the  departure  of  the  visitors  to  hasten  to  her  room. 
She  knocked  two  or  three  times  before  her  sister  replied  to  her 
request  for  admittance. 

*^  Jane,  my  dear  Jane,*'  said  Emily,  soothingly,  '^  will  yon  not 
admit  me  ?" 

Jane  could  not  resist  any  longer  the  affection  of  her  sister, 
and  the  door  was  opened ;  but  as  Emily  endeavored  to  take  her 

hand  she  drew  back  coldlv,  and  cried — 

ft ' 

"  I  wonder  you,  who  arc  so  happy,  will  leave  the  gay  scene 
below  for  the  society  of  an  humbled  wretch  like  me ;"  and  over- 
come with  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Happy  I"  repeated  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "  happy, 
did  you  say,  Jane  ?  Oh,  little  do  you  know  my  sufferings,  or 
you  would  never  speak  so  cruelly  I" 

Jane,  in  her  turn,  surprised  at  the  strength  of  Emily's  lan- 
guage, considered  her  weeping  sistei  with  commiseration ;  and 
then,  her  thoughts  recurring  to  her  own  case,  she  continued 
with  energy — 

^'  Yes,  Emily,  happy ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
of  Denbigh's  conduct,  he  is  respected ;  and  if  you  do  or  did 
love  him,  he  was  worthy  of  it.  But  I,"  said  Jane,  wildly, 
"  threw  away  my  affections  on  a  wretch — o  mere  impattor — and 
I  am  miserable  for  ever." 

**  No,  dear  Jane,"  rejoined  Emily,  ha\'ing  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  '^not  miserable — uor  for  ever.      You  have  many, 
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very  many  sources  of  happiness  yet  within  your  reach,  even  in 
ttis  world.  I — I  do  think,  even  our  strongest  attachments  may 
be  overcome  by  energy  and  a  sense  of  duty.  And  oh !  how  I 
wish  I  could  see  you  make  the  effort" 

For  a  moment  the  voice  of  the  youthful  moralist  had  failed 
her ;  but  anxiety  in  behalf  of  her  sister  overcame  her  feelings, 
and  she  ended  the  sentence  with  earnestness. 

"  Emily,"  said  Jane,  with  obstinacy,  and  yet  in  tears,  "  you 
don't  know  what  blighted  affections  are.  To  endure  the  scorn 
of  the  world,  and  see  the  man  you  once  thought  near  being 
your  husband  married  to  another,  who  is  showing  herself  in 
triumph  before  you  wherever  you  go !" 

"  Hear  me,  Jane,  before  you  reproach  me  further,  and  then 
judge  between  us."  Emily  paused  a  moment  to  acquire  ner\'e 
to  proceed,  and  then  related  to  her  astonished  sister  the  little 
history  of  her  own  disappointments.  She  did  not  affect  to  con- 
ceal her  attachment  for  Denbigh.  With  glowing  cheeks  she 
acknowlcdgccl  that  she  found  a  necessity  for  all  her  efforts  to  keep 
her  rebellious  feelings  yet  in  subjection  ;  and  as  she  recounted 
generally  his  conduct  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  she  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  But,  Jane,  I  can  see  enough  to  call  forth  my  gratitude ; 
and  althongh  with  yourself,  I  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  my  affec- 
tions were  sealed  for  ever,  I  wish  to  make  no  hasty  resolutions, 
nor  act  in  any  manner  as  if  I  were  unworthy  of  the  lot  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  me." 

"  Unworthy  ?  no ! — you  have  no  reasons  for  self-reproach.  If 
Mr.  Denbigh  has  had  the  art  to  conceal  his  crimes  from  you,  he 
did  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  and  has  married  a  woman 
of  rank  and  character.  But  how  differently  are  we  situated ! 
Emily — I — I  have  no  such  consolation." 

**  You  have  the  consolation,  my  sister,  of  knowing  there  is 
an  intei*est  made  for  you  where  we  all  require  it  most,  and  it  is 
there  I  endeavor  to  seek  my  support,"  said  Emily,  in  a  low  and 
humble  tone.  "  A  review  of  our  own  errors  takes  away  the 
keenness  of  our  perception  of  the  wrongs  done  us,  and  by  pla- 


pcplcii.     It  is  .■a-y  f..r  yoti  t.. 

■'  I  ntilhcr  arti-ct  nor  fuel  at 
"But  are  there  not  the  eyee 
power  tn  punish  or  reward  th« 
ions  of  the  world )  Have  ne  tu 
our  koowledgo,  our  time  gtv« 
fuid  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
my  ustcr,  wc  have  both  been  d 
be  culpable." 

"  I  wish,  from  my  boqI,  we 
"  The  place,  the  people  are  bate 

"Jane,"  raid  Emily,  "rathei 
wish  for  their  amcndmeat ;  but  d 
a  whole  community  for  the  wron 
of  its  members." 

Jane  allowed  herself  to  be  ooni 
vinc«d,  by  this  effort  of  her  wsti 
lief  by  thus  unburdening  their 
future  brought  them  more  neaf 
aMislance  in  supporting  them 
which  they  were  obliged  to  mis. 

Witt-  -"  •      ■ 
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ing  them  had  detained  him  from  his  intended  journey  to  Bnth; 
and  neither  tvas  sorry  to  perceive  what  they  considered  as  latent 
signs  of  grace — a  grace  which  Bgerton  appeared  entirely  to  be 
witbouL 

"  He  may  yet  Bce  his  errors,  sod  make  a  kind  and  atTection- 
ate  husband,"  thought  Emily ;  and  then,  as  the  image  of  Den- 
bigh rose  in  her  imagiiiatioii,  eiirroundcd  with  the  domoDtic  vir- 
tues, she  roused  herself  from  the  dangerous  redection  to  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  in  which  she  found  a  refiige  from  unpar- 
<)onabIe  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Nothing  material  occarrod  for  a  fortnight  after  the  departure 
of  I^dy  Laura,  the  Moseleys  enteriug  soberly  into  the  amuse- 
mcDts  of  the  place,  and  Derwent  and  Chattcrton  becoming 
more  pointed  every  day  in  their  attentions — the  one  to  Emily, 
and  the  other  to  Lady  Harriet;  when  the  dowager  received  a 
pressing  entreaty  from  Catherine  to  hasten  to  her  at  Lisbon, 
^here  her  husband  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  a  time,  after 
much  doubt  and  indecision  as  to  his  place  of  residence.  Lady 
Ilerrietiold  stated  generally  in  her  letter,  that  she  was  miserable, 
and  that  without  the  support  of  her  mother  she  could  not  exist 
under  the  present  grievances ;  but  what  was  the  cause  of  those 
grievances,  or  what  grounds  she  had  for  her  misery,  she  left  un- 
explained. 

Lady  Chatterton  was  not  wanting  in  maternal  regard,  and  she 
promptly  determined  to  proceed  to  Portugal  in  the  next  packet 
John  foh  inclined  for  a  little  excursion  with  his  bride ;  and  out 
of  compassion  to  tlie  baron,  who  was  in  a  dilemma  between  his 
duty  and  his  love  (for  Lady  Harriet  about  that  time  was  partic- 
ularly attractive),  he  offered  his  services. 

Chatterton  allowed  himself  to  Ikj  pei'suaded  by  the  good-na- 
tured John,  that  his  mother  could  safelv  cross  tlie  ocean  under 
the  protection  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the 
before  mentioned  fortnight,  the  dowager,  John,  Grace,  and  Jane, 
commenced  their  journey  to  Falmouth. 

Jane  had  offered  to  accompany  Grace,  as  a  companion  in  her 
return  (it  beinu  expected  Lady  Chatterton  would  remain  in  the 
country  with  her  daughter),  and  her  parents  appreciating  her 
motives  permitted  the  excursion,  with  a  hope  it  would  draw  her 
thoughts  from  past  events. 
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Although  Grace  shed  a  few  tears  at  parting  with  Emily  and 
her  friends,  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Moselej  to  be  long  unhap- 
py, with  the  face  of  John  smiling  by  her  side ;  and  they  pur- 
sued their  route  uninterruptedly.  In  due  season  they  reached 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

The  following  morning  the  packet  got  under  weigh,  and  a  fa- 
vorable breeze  soon  wafted  them  out  of  sight  of  their  native 
shores.  The  ladies  were  too  much  indisposed  the  first  day  to 
appear  on  the  deck ;  but  the  weather  becoming  calm  and  the  sea 
smooth,  Grace  and  Jane  ventured  out  of  the  confinement  of  their 
state-rooms,  to  respire  the  fresh  jur  above. 

There  were  but  few  passengers,  and  those  chiefly  ladies — the 
wives  of  officers  on  foreign  stations,  on  their  way  to  join  their 
husbands.  As  these  had  been  accustomed  to  moving  in  the 
world,  their  disposition  to  accommodate  soon  removed  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  first  meeting,  and  our  travellers  began  to  be  at 
home  in  their  novel  situation. 

While  Grace  stood  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and 
clinging  to  his  support,  both  from  affection  and  a  dread  of  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  Jane  ventured  with  one  of  the  ladies  to  at- 
tempt a  walk  round  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
an  uncertain  foothold,  the  walkers  were  prevented  falling  by  the 
kind  interposition  of  a  gentleman,  who  for  the  first  time  had 
shown  himself  among  them  at  that  moment.  The  accident,  and 
their  situation,  led  to  a  convei'sation  which  was  renewed  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  their  passage,  and  in  some  measure  created 
an  intimacy  between  our  party  and  the  stranger.  He  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  commander  of  the  vessel  as  Mr.  Harland ;  and 
Lady  Chatterton  exercised  her  ingenuity  in  the  investigation  of 
his  history,  by  which  she  made  the  following  discovery : 

llie  Rev.  and  Hon  Mr.  Harland  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
Irish  earl,  who  had  early  embraced  his  sacred  profession  in  that 
church,  in  which  he  held  a  valuable  living  in  the  gift  of  his  Oth- 
er's family.  His  father  was  yet  alive,  and  then  at  Lisbon  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  in  attendance  on  his  elder  brother,  who 
16 


iM.a  ■■(  hi-  1.1'iiif;  thu  lieirof  I 
impaired  his  consequcDce  in  the 
certain,  his  nsihle  anxiety  and  i 
piety,  and  disinWresWd  hopes  foi 
elevated  him  in  the  opinions  of  1 

There  was,  at  the  moment,  a  k 
laud  and  Jane,  notwitlislanding  tl 
to  it  proceeding  fiiiiti  such  very  dii 
although  with  dtininished  btooi 
chamiES  rather  heightened  llian  otl 
npirits,  the  young  clergyman  someti 
iif  hi«  brother's  death  I>y  admittii 
his  more  melancholy  reflections. 

The  voyage  was  tcdiouii,  and  so 
the  dowager  had  given  Grace  an  ; 
there  wax  of  Jane's  becoming,  at 
Grace  ^ncerely  hoped  that  whatev 
as  happy  as  she  thought  all  allied  t 

They  entered  the  bay  of  IJ«bon 
the  ship  had  been  expected  for  soi 
side  with  a  note  ''■•■  "-  " 
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Action,  and  her  companions  with  an  awkwardness  she  could  ill 
conceal.  It  required  no  great  observation  in  the  travellers  to 
discover,  that  their  arrival  was  entirely  unexpected  by  the  vis- 
count, if  it  were  not  equally  disagi'eeable ;  indeed,  one  day's  res- 
idence under  his  roof  assured  them  all  that  no  great  degree  of 
domestic  felicity  was  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Herriefield  became  suspicious  that  he 
had  been  the  dupe  of  the  management  of  Kate  and  her  mother, 
he  viewed  every  act  of  his  wife  with  a  prejudiced  eye.  It  was 
easy,  with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  detect  her  selfish- 
.ness  and  worldly-mindedness ;  for  as  these  were  faults  she  was 
unconscious  of  possessing,  so  she  was  unguarded  in  her  exposure 
of  them.  But  her  designs,  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  hav- 
ing ended  with  her  marriage,  had  the  viscount  treated  hcT  with 
any  of  the  courtesies  due  her  sex  and  station,  she  might,  with 
her  disposition,  have  been  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  rank 
and  in  the  possession  of  wealth ;  but  their  more  private  hours 
were  invaiiably  rendered  unpleasant,  by  the  overflowings  of  her 
husband^s  resentment  at  having  been  deceived  in  his  judgment 
of  the  female  sex. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  men  are  more  tender  than  their 
privilege  of  suiting  themselves  in  a  partner  for  life,  although  ma- 
ny of  both  sexes  are  influenced  in  this  important  selection  more 
by  the  wishes  and  whims  of  others  than  is  usually  suspected ; 
yet,  as  all  imagine  what  is  the  result  of  contrivance  and  manage- 
ment is  the  election  of  free  will  and  taste,  so  long  as  they  are 
ignorant,  they  are  contented.  Lord  Herriefield  wanted  this  bliss 
of  ignorance ;  and,  with  contempt  for  his  wife,  was  mingled  an- 
ger at  his  own  want  of  foresight. 

Very  few  people  can  tamely  submit  to  self-reproach ;  and  as 
the  cause  of  this  irritated  state  of  mind  was  both  not  only  con- 
Ktantly  present,  but  completely  within  his  power,  the  viscount 
seemed  determined  to  give  her  as  little  reason  to  exult  in  the 
success  of  her  plans  as  possible.  Jealous  he  was,  from  tempera- 
ment, from  bad  associations,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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principles  of  his  wife,  the  freedom  of  IbragB  nuumets  hamg 
an  additional  tendency  to  excite  thia  haoefol  paarion  to  an  ami- 
sual  d^ree.  Abridged  in  her  pleasures,  reproached  with  motivea 
she  was  incapable  of  harboring,  and  disappointed  in  all  thooe 
enjoyments  her  mother  had  ever  led  her  to  believe  the  inrarift- 
ble  accompaniments  of  married  life,  where  proper  attent?<Hi  had 
been  paid  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  riches  and  nnk,  Kate 
bad  written  to  the  dowager  with  the  hope  her  presenee  might 
restrain,  or  her  advice  teach  her,  sncoessfhlly  to  oppose  the  u- 
feeling  conduct  of  the  viscount 

Lady  Chatterton  never  having  implanted  any  of  her  fiivorite 
systems  in  her  daughter,  so  much  by  precept  aa  by  the  force  of 
example  in  her  own  person,  as  well  as  by  indirect  eulogiuma  on 
certain  people  who  were  endowed  with  those  qualities  and  bleaa- 
ingA  she  most  admired,  on  the  present  occasion  Catherine  did 
not  unburden  herself  in  tenns  to  her  mother;  but  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  complaints,  aimed  more  at  the  worid  than  at  her 
husband,  she  soon  let  the  knowing  dowager  see  their  application, 
and  in  the  end  completely  removed  the  veil  from  her  domestic 
grievances. 

The  example  of  John  and  Grace  for  a  short  time  awed  the 
peer  into  dissembling  his  disgust  for  his  spouse ;  but  the  ice 
once  broken,  their  presence  soon  ceased  to  affect  either  the 
frequency  or  the  severity  of  his  remarks,  when  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

From  such  exhibitions  of  matrimonial  discord,  Grace  shrank 
timidly  into  the  retirement  of  her  room,  and  Jane,  with  dignity, 
would  follow  her  example ;  while  John  at  times  became  a  listener 
with  a  spirit  barely  curbed  within  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and 
at  othei-s  he  sought  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  sister  relief 
from  the  violence  of  his  feelings. 

John  never  admired  nor  respected  Catherine,  fur  she  wanted 
those  very  qualities  he  chiefly  loved  in  her  sister;  yet,  as  she 
was  a  woman,  and  one  noariy  connected  with  him,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  remaiu  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  unmanly  treat- 
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ment  she  often  received  from  her  husband ;  he  therefore  made 
preparations  for  his  return  to  England  by  the  first  packet,  abridg- 
ing iiis  intended  residence  in  Lisbon  more  than  a  month. 

Lady  Chatterton  endeavored  all  within  her  power  to  heal  the 
breach  between  Kate  and  her  husband,  but  it  greatly  exceeded 
her  abilities.  It  was  too  late  to  implant  such  principles  in  her 
daughter  as,  by  a  long  course  of  self-Kienial  and  submission, 
might  have  won  the  love  of  the  viscount,  had  the  mother  been 
acquainted  with  them  herself;  so  that,  having  induced  her  child 
to  marry  with  a  view  to  obtaining  precedence  and  a  jointure, 
she  once  more  set  to  work  to  undo  part  of  her  former  labors,  by 
bringing  about  a  decent  separation  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  her  child  the  possession 
of  her  wealth  and  the  esteem  of  the  world.  The  latter,  though 
certainly  a  somewhat  difiScult  undertaking,  was  greatly  lessened 
by  the  assistance  of  the  former. 

John  and  his  wife  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  environs  of  the  city.  In  one  of  these  daily  rides 
they  met  their  fellow  traveller,  Mr.,  now  Lord  Harland.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  see  them  again,  and  hearing  of  their  intended 
departure,  informed  them  of  his  being  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  same  vessel — his  parents  and  sister  contemplating 
ending  the  winter  in  Portugal. 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  £unilies  was  kept  up  with 
a  show  of  civilities  between  the  noblemen,  and  much  real  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  juniors  of  the  circle,  until  the  day  ar- 
rived for  the  sailing  of  the  packet 

Lady  Chatterton  was  left  behind  with  Catherine,  as  yet  una- 
ble to  circumvent  her  schemes  with  prudence ;  it  being  deemed 
by  the  world  a  worse  offence  to  separate,  than  to  join  together 
one^s  children  in  the  bands  of  wedlock. 

The  confinement  of  a  vessel  is  very  propitious  to  those  inti- 
macies which  lead  to  attachments.  The  necessity  of  being 
agreeable  is  a  check  upon  the  captious,  and  the  desire  to  lessen 
the  dullness  of  the  scene  a  stimulus  to  the  lively ;   and  though 
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ure  to  tlie  interest iiiLT  conversati* 
and  more  particularly,  as  often  L 
dressed  to  herself. 

Grace  had  of  late  reflected  mo 
her  eternal  welfare  than  she  had 
bouse  of  her  mother ;  and  the  exa 
oepts  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  had  not  beei 
is  a  singalar  tauii  that  more  women 
soon  after  marriage,  than  at  any  oth 
er  it  is  that,  having  attained  the  mo 
affords  the  sex,  they  are  more  willii 
a  provision  for  the  next,  or  whethe 
cause,  Mrs.  Moseley  was  included  in 
sensibly  touched  with  her  situation, 
devout  and  able  as  well  as  anxious  tc 
at  least,  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  j< 
her  days.     But  precisely  as  Grace  in 
did  her  anxiety  after  the  welfare  of  1 
oitement ;  and  John,  for  the  first  tin: 
row  to  his  affectionate  companion. 

The  deep  interest  Harland  took  in 
Mrs.  Moseley,  did  not  so  entirely  eng 
Tent  the  too  freauent. 
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iant  imagination,  had  been  filled  with  his  image,  and  Jane  felt 
it  a  species  of  indelicacy  to  admit  the  impression  of  another  so 
soon,  or  even  at  all.  These  objections  would,  in  time,  have  been 
overcome,  as  her  affections  became  more  and  more  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  Harland,  had  she  admitted  his  addresses ;  bat  there 
was  an  impediment  that  Jane  considei-ed  insurmountable  to  a 
union  with  any  man. 

She  had  once  communicated  her  passion  to  its  object.  There 
had  been  the  confidence  of  approved  love ;  and  she  had  now  no 
heart  for  Harland,  but  one  that  had  avowedly  been  a  slave  to 
another.  To  conceal  this  from  him  would  be  unjust  and  not  rec- 
oncilable to  good  faith ;  to  confess  it,  humiliating,  and  without 
the  pale  of  probability.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Jane  to  keep 
the  world  too  constantly  before  her,  and  to  lose  sight  too  much 
of  her  really  depraved  nature,  to  relish  the  idea  of  humbling 
herself  so  low  in  the  opinion  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  refusal 
of  Harland^s  offer  was  the  consequence,  although  she  had  begun 
to  feel  an  esteem  for  him  that  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  rise 
to  an  attachment  in  time,  far  stronger  and  more  deeply  seated 
than  her  passing  fancy  for  Colonel  Egerton  had  been. 

If  the  horror  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  Harland  a 
wounded  heart  was  creditable  to  Jane,  and  showed  an  elevation 
of  character  that,  under  proper  guidance,  would  have  placed 
her  in  the  first  ranks  of  her  sex,  the  pride  which  condemned 
her  to  a  station  nature  did  not  design  her  for,  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  humility  a  just  view  of  her  condition  could  not  fail  to 
produce;  aud  the  second  sad  consequence  of  the  indulgent 
weakness  of  her  parents,  was  confirming  their  child  in  passions 
directly  at  variance  with  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian. 

We  have  so  little  right  to  value  ourselves  on  any  thing,  that 
pride  is  a  sentiment  of  very  doubtful  service,  and  one  certainly 
that  is  unable  to  effect  any  useful  results,  which  will  not  equally 
flow  from  good  principles. 

Harland  was  disappointed  and  grieved,  but  prudently  judg- 
ing that  occupation  and  absence  would  remove  recollections 
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(tiiL-  of  llio  first  aclH  of  Uraii 
strictly  into  the  exercise  of  all 
quired  by  lier  church  and  the 
from  the  hftuds  of  Dr.  Ives  she  i 
the  alUr. 

Aa  the  BeaaoD  had  now  becomi 
able  world  h&d  been  sometime  at 
baronet  coiiiraciiced  his  arrangeu: 
town-bouse,  after  an  interval  of  n 
cd  to  the  capil:il  first ;  and  the 
furniture  aupplii>d,  and  other  arrai 
snce  of  A  wealthy  family  in  the  w 
he  returned  with  the  information 
triumphal  entrance. 

Sir  Edward,  feeling  that  a  sepaJ 
at  Buch  an  unusual  distance,  in  t 
BcnGcld,  would  be  improper,  pud 
tioQ  of  persuading  him  to  make  c 
four  months.  Emily  was  his  com 
were  happily  crowned  with  a  aucet 
Averse  to  beinw  A^'---- ' 
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and  old  Sir  John  Cowel,  who  never  conld  get  in  although  he 
ran  for  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  never  missed  his  winter  in 
Soho.  Yes,  yes — the  thing  is  admissible — but  had  I  known 
your  wishes  before,  I  would  certainly  have  kept  my  borough  if 
it  were  only  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing — ^besides,"  contin- 
ued the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  *'  his  majesty *8  ministers  re- 
quire the  aid  of  some  more  experienced  members  in  these  criti- 
cal times ;  for  what  should  an  old  man  like  me  do  in  Westmin- 
ster, unless  it  were  to  aid  his  country  with  his  advice  ?*' 

^  Make  his  friends  happy  with  his  company,  dear  uncle,"  said 
Emily,  taking  his  hand  between  both  her  own,  and  smiling  af- 
fectionately on  the  old  gentleman  as  she  spoke. 

**  Ah !  Emmy  dear !"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  looking  on  her  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  **  yon  are  not  to  be  resisted — just  such 
another  as  the  sister  of  my  old  friend  Lord  Gk>sford  ;  she  could 
always  coax  me  out  of  any  thing.  I  remember  now,  I  heard 
the  earl  tell  her  once  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond ear-rings ;  and  she  looked — only  looked,  did  not  speak  I 
Emmy ! — that  I  bought  them  with  intent  to  present  them  to 
her  myself." 

'*  And  did  she  take  them,  uncle  ?"  asked  his  niece,  in  a  little 
surprise. 

"  Oh  yes !  When  I  told  her  if  she  did  not  I  would  throw 
them  into  the  river,  as  no  one  else  should  wear  what  had  been 
intended  for  her ;  poor  soul !  how  delicate  and  unwilling  she 
was.  I  had  to  convince  her  they  cost  three  hundred  pounds, 
before  she  would  listen  to  it ;  and  then  she  thought  it  such  a 
pity  to  throw  away  a  thing  of  so  much  value.  It  would  have 
been  wicked,  you  know,  Emmy  dear;  and  she  was  much  op- 
posed to  wickedness  and  sin  in  any  shape." 

**  She  must  have  been  a  very  unexceptionable  character,  in- 
deed," cried  the  baronet,  with  a  smile,  as  he  proceeded  to  make 
the  necessary  orders  for  their  journey. 

But  we  naust  return  to  the  party  left  at  Bath. 
15* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  letters  of  Lady  Laura  informed  her  friends  that  she  and 
Colonel  Denbigh  had  decided  to  remain  with  his  ancle  until  Out 
recovery  of  the  latter  was  complete,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Denbigh  Castle,  to  meet  the  duke  and  his  sister  daring  the  ap- 
proaching holidays. 

Emily  was  much  relieved  by  this  postponement  of  an  inter- 
view which  she  would  gladly  have  avoided  for  ever ;  and  her 
aunt  sincerely  rejoiced  that  her  niece  was  allowed  more  time  to 
eradicate  impressions  which,  she  saw  with  pain,  her  charge  had 
yet  a  struggle  to  overcome. 

There  were  so  many  points  to  admire  in  the  character  of 
Denbigh — his  fiicnds  spoke  of  him  with  such  decided  partiality. 
Dr.  Ives,  in  his  frequent  letters,  alluded  to  him  with  so  mach 
affection — that  Emily  frequently  detected  herself  in  weighing 
the  testimony  of  his  guilt,  and  indulging  the  expectation  that 
circumstances  had  deceived  them  all  in  their  judgment  of  his 
conduct.  Then  his  marriage  would  cross  her  mind ;  and  with 
the  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  admitting  him  to  her 
thoughts  at  all,  would  come  the  mass  of  circumstantial  testimo- 
ny which  had  accumulated  against  him. 

Derwent  served  greatly  to  keep  alive  the  recollections  of  hb 
person,  however ;  and  as  Lady  Harriet  seemed  to  live  only  in 
the  society  of  the  Moseleys,  not  a  day  passed  without  giving  the 
duke  some  opportunity  of  indirectly  preferring  his  suit. 

Emily  not  only  appearedf  bat  in  fact  was,  unconscious  of  his 
admiration,  and  entered  into  their  amusements  with  a  satia- 
faction  that  was  incroaaed  1^  t^e  belief  that  the  nnfortanate 
attachment  her  cousin  Clmftliiriop  had  once  professed  for  her- 
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Relf,  was  forgotten  in  the  more  certain  enjoyments  of  a  success- 
ful love. 

Lady  Harriet  was  a  woman  of  manners  and  character  very 
different  from  Emily  Moseley,  yet  had  she,  in  a  great  measure, 
erased  the  impressions  made  by  the  beauty  of  his  kinswoman 
from  tlie  bosom  of  the  baron. 

Chatterton,  under  the  depression  of  his  first  disappointment, 

it  will  be  remembei-ed,  had  left  B in  company  with  Mr. 

Denbigh.  The  interest  of  the  duke  had  been  unaccountably 
exerted  to  procure  him  the  place  he  had  so  long  solicited  in 
vain,  and  gratitude  required  his  early  acknowledgments  for  the 
favor.  His  manner,  so  very  different  from  a  successful  applicant 
for  a  valuable  office,  had  struck  both  Derwent  and  his  sister  as 
singular.  Before,  however,  a  week's  intercourse  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  his  own  frankness  had  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  cause ;  and  a  doable  wish  prevailed  in  the  bosom  of  Lady 
Harriet,  to  know  the  woman  who  could  resist  the  beauty  of 
Chatterton,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  imposed  on  his 
spirits  by  disappointed  affection. 

The  manners  of  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  were  not  in  the  least 
forward  or  masculine ;  but  they  had  the  freedom  of  high  rank, 
mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ease  of  fashionable  life.  Mrs. 
Wilson  noticed,  moreover,  in  her  conduct  to  Chatterton,  a  some- 
thing exceeding  the  interest  of  ordinary  communications  in  their 
situation,  which  might  possibly  have  been  attributed  more  to 
feeling  than  to  manner.  It  is  certain  one  of  the  surest  methods 
to  drive  Emily  from  his  thoughts,  was  to  dwell  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  some  other  lady ;  and  Lady  Hariiet  was  so  constantly 
before  him  in  his  visit  into  Westmoreland,  so  soothing,  so  evi- 
dently plea<ied  with  his  presence,  that  the  baron  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  attaining  his  object 

He  had  alluded,  in  his  letter  to  Emily,  to  the  obligation  he 
was  under  to  the  services  of  Denbigh  in  erasing  his  unfortunate 
partiality  for  her;  but  what  those  services  were  we  are  unable 
to  say,  unless  they  were  the  usoal  arguments  of  the  plainest 


....    .7UL   iierseir;    ana   .>ii> 
prudent   to   examine   into   the   state  < 
discover  iftliere  was  any  dan<i;er  of  h 
ing  Emily  into  a  connection  that  nei 
dence  could  wholly  approve. 

Derwent  was  a  man  of  the  world — 
aod  the  cautioas  widow  determined 
Bhoold  she  find  gronnds  for  her  apprel 

About  ten  days  after  the  departure  of 
panions,  Lady  Harriet  exclaimed,  in  ont 

**  Lady  Moseley !    I  have  now  hope 
soon  the  most  polished  man  in  the  Unii 

"As  a  husband!  Lady  Harriet f  in< 
smile. 

"  Oh,  no !  only  as  a  cousin,  a  s^ond 
plied  Lady  Harriet,  blushing  a  little,  and 
direction  to  the  one  in  which  Chattertoi 

**  But  his  name  ?  You  forget  our  ci 
name  f*  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  entering  into 
ment 

"  Pendennyss,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  mi 
meanf 

**  And  you  expect  the  eari  at  Bath  »"  t 
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"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  he  will  take  his  seat  in  parliament 
during  the  winter,  my  lord  ?" 

^*  I  hope  he  will,  madam ;  though  Lord  Eltringham  holds  his 
proxies,  in  my  absence,  in  all  important  questions  before  the 
house." 

"  Your  grace  will  attend,  I  trust,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "  The 
pleasure  of  your  company  is  among  my  expected  enjoyments  in 
the  town." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  duke,  looking 
at  Emily.  **  It  will  somewhat  depend  on  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve." 

Lady  Harriet  smiled,  and  the  speech  seemed  understood  by 
all  but  the  lady  most  concerned  in  it. 

"  Lord  Pendennyas  is  a  universal  fevorite,  and  deservedly  so," 
cried  the  duke.  '*  He  has  set  an  example  to  the  nobility,  which 
few  are  equal  to  imitate.  An  only  son,  with  an  immense  estate, 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  gain- 
ed great  reputation  by  it  in  the  world ;  nor  has  he  neglected 
any  of  his  private  duties  as  a  man ^" 

**  Or  a  Christian,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  delighted  with  the 
praises  of  the  earl. 

**  Nor  of  a  Christian,  I  believe,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  he  ap- 
pears consistent,  humble,  and  sincere — three  requisites,  I  believe, 
for  that  character." 

**  Does  not  your  grace  know  ?"  said  Emily,  with  a  benevolent 
smile. 

Derwent  colored  slightly  as  he  answered — 

"  Not  as  well  as  I  ought ;  but" — lowering  his  voice  for  her 
ear  alone,  he  added,  *'  under  proper  instruction  I  think  I  might 
learn." 

•*  Then  I  would  recommend  that  book  to  you,  my  lord,"  rejoin- 
ed Emily,  with  a  blush,  pointing  to  a  pocket  Bible  which  lay 
near  her,  though  still  ignorant  of  the  allusion  he  meant  to  con- 
vey. 

*^  May  I  ask  the  honor  of  an  audience  of  Miss  Moseley,"  said 


1 


il 


._^.  »...iv'Cfiico  ana  eoiiiposi 
room,  the  <J«>ur  of  wliidi  was  opei 

Caroline  Harris  had  abandoned 
departure  of  the  Marqais  of  Eltrir 
own  seat ;  and  as  a  final  effort  of  1 
to  calcuUte  the  capabilities  of  Ca| 
time  honored  Bath  with  his  conapa; 

It  is  true,  the  lady  would  have  g 
neighbor,  but  that  was  an  irretriev; 
disgusted  with  her  haughty  dismis 
man  who,  although  he  greatly  admi 
be  recalled  by  any  beck  or  smile  wl 
price. 

Lady  Jarvis  had,  indeed,  rather  m. 
fications  of  her  son ;  but  the  dispos 
to  devote  some  of  their  surplus  weal 
great  weight,  for  Miss  Harris  would  ( 
sacrificed  one  half  her  own  fortune  t 
vis  would  make  but  a  shabby-lookii 
what  a  lord's  wife  would  she  not  mal 
a  merchant,  to  be  sure,  but  then  merd 
ly  rich,  and  a  few  thousand  Doimrl 
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accompany  him  in  an  excursion  in  the  tilbury  of  his  brother-in- 
law. 

In  this  ride  they  passed  the  equipages  of  Lady  Harriet  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  with  their  respective  mistresses,  taking  an  airing. 
In  passing  the  latter,  Jarvis  bowed  (for  he  had  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance at  the  rooms,  without  daring  to  visit  at  the  lodgings 
of  Sir  £dward),  and  Miss  Harris  saw  both  paities  as  they  dash- 
ed by  them. 

"  You  know  the  Moseleys,  Caroline  ?"  said  Jarvis,  with  the 
freedom  her  manners  had  established  between  them. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  drawing  her  head  back  from  a  view 
of  the  carriages ;  "  what  fine  arms  those  of  the  duke's  are — and 
the  coronet,  it  is  so  noble — so  rich — I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  man," 
laying  great  emphasis  on  the  word — "  I  would  be  a  lord." 

"  If  you  could,  you  mean,"  cried  the  captain. 

"  Could — why  money  will  buy  a  title,  you  know — only  most 
people  are  fonder  of  their  cash  than  of  honor." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  unreflecting  captain ;  "  money  is  the 
thing,  after  all.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  our  last  mess-bill 
came  to  ?" 

*^  Oh,  don't  talk  of  eating  and  drinking,"  cried  Miss  Harris,  in 
a^ected  aversion ;  '*  it  is  beneath  the  consideration  of  nobility." 

**  Then  any  one  may  be  a  lord  for  me,"  said  Jarvis,  dryly,  "  if 
they  are  not  to  eat  and  diink ;  why,  what  do  they  live  for,  but 
such  sort  of  things !" 

"  A  soldier  lives  to  fight  and  gain  honor  and  distinction" — for 
his  wife — Miss  Harris  would  have  added,  had  she  spoken  all  she 
thought. 

"  A  poor  way  that  of  spending  a  man's  time,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Now  there  is  Captain  Jones  in  our  regiment ;  they  say 
he  loves  fighting  as  much  as  eating :  if  he  do,  he  is  a  bloodthirs- 
ty fellow." 

"  You  know  how  intimate  I  am  with  your  dear  mother,*'  con- 
tinued the  lady,  bent  on  the  principal  object ;  "  she  has  made 
me  acquainted  with  her  greatest  wish." 


'"iii'eu'.v! ''•'■'' ''"''■■'''"°' 

"Do."  """"""of  M. 

««=.,-  '^"  ""PI"""  "ill  b.  ,. 

"Cerl,i„|,...  •'    yon  mem 
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he  stood  more  in  terror  than  of  ridicule.  He  had  heard  the 
manoeuvres  of  Miss  Harris  laughed  at  by  many  of  the  young 
men  in  Bath,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  add  himself  to 
the  food  for  mirth  of  these  wags ;  and,  indeed,  had  cultivated 
her  acquaintance  with  a  kind  of  bravado  to  some  of  his  bottle  com- 
panions, in  order  to  show  his  ability  to  oppose  all  her  arts,  when 
most  exposed  to  them :  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  the  success  of  this  description  of  ladies,  that  their  characters 
soon  become  suspected,  and  do  them  infinitely  more  injury  than 
all  their  skill  in  their  vocation. 

With  these  views  in  the  respective  champions  the  campaign 
opened,  and  the  lady,  on  her  return,  acquainted  his  mother  with 
the  situation  of  the  privy  purse,  that  was  to  promote  her  dar- 
ling child  to  the  enviable  distinction  of  the  peerage.  Lady  Jar- 
vis  was  for  purchasing  a  baronetcy  on  the  spot,  with  what  they 
had,  under  the  impression  that  when  ready  for  another  promo- 
tion they  would  only  have  to  pay  the  difference,  as  they  did  in  the 
army  when  he  received  his  captaincy.  As,  however,  the  son 
was  opposed  to  any  arrangement  that  might  make  the  producing 
the  few  hundred  pounds  he  had  obtained  from  hismother^s  folly 
necessary,  she  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  wished-for  day,  un- 
til their  united  efforts  could  compass  the  means  of  effecting  the 
main  point.  As  au  earnest,  however,  of  her  spirit  in  the  cause, 
she  gave  him  a  fifty  pound  note,  that  morning  obtained  from 
her  husband,  and  which  the  captain  lost  at  one  throw  of  the 
dice  to  his  brother-in-law  the  same  evening. 

During  the  preceding  events,  Egerton  had  either  studiously 
avoided  all  coUision  with  the  Moseleys,  or  his  engagements  had 
confined  him  to  such  very  different  scenes,  that  they  never 
met. 

The  baronet  had  felt  his  presence  a  reproach,  and  Lady  Mose- 
ley  rejoiced  that  Egerton  yet  possessed  sufficient  shame  to  keep 
him  from  insulting  her  with  his  company. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Chatterton  that 
Sir  Edward  returned  to  B       '^  as  related  in  the  preceding  chap- 


Soinotliinix  of  the  pleasure  th: 
stranofer  t«>,  ^vas  fi-lt  l>v  Eiiiilv  > 
tower  of  the  village  church  of  1 
return  from  their  protracted  exci 
had  ekpsed  since  they  had  ooron 
period  what  changes  of  sentimen 
era ;  of  opinions  of  mankind  in 
in  particular,  had  she  not  experie 
benevolent  smiles,  the  respectful  sa 
ing  the  little  group  of  houses  whit 
had  obtained  the  name  of  ^  the  vil 
delight  that  can  only  be  felt  by  th> 
the  smiling  fiices,  in  several  instano 
met  them  at  the  hall,  gave  ampU 
both  the  master  and  his  servants. 

Francis  and  Clara  were  in  waitio 
few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  rectc 
they  had  passed,  drove  in  also.  Ii 
bers  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Wilson  no 
doctor,  as  the  change  in  Emily's  a[ 
Her  bloom,  if  not  gone,  was  greatl 
ly  when  under  the  excitement  of  si 
possessed  that  ra/i?-**"- 
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"  L !"  cried  the  doctor,  in  evident  amazement.    "  Was  ho 

not  at  Bath  then  during  your  stay  there  ?" 

*^  No ;  I  understood  he  was  in  attendance  on  some  sick  rela- 
tive, which  detained  him  from  his  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
wondering  why  the  doctor  chose  to  introduce  so  delicate  a  topic. 
Of  his  guilt  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  he  was  doubtless  ig- 
norant, but  surely  not  of  his  marriage. 

*'  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  heard  from  him,"  continued  the 
doctor,  regarding  Mrs.  Wilson  expressively,  but  to  which  the 
lady  only  replied  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  body ;  and  the 
rector,  after  pausing  a  moment,  continued : 

*'  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  am  bold  enough  to 
ask,  has  George  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  become  connected  with 
your  niece  by  other  ties  than  those  of  friendship  ?" 

"  He  did,"  answered  the  widow,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

"  He  did,  and—" 

**  Was  refused,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  slight  feeling 
for  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  which  for  a  moment  caused  her  to 
lose  sight  of  justice  to  Denbigh. 

Dr.  Ives  was  silent ;  but  manifested  by  his  dejected  counte 
nance  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  this  anticipated  connection, 
and  as  Mrs.  Wilson  had  spoken  with  ill-concealed  reluctance  on 
the  subject  at  all,  the  rector  did  not  attempt  a  renewal  of  the 
disagreeable  topic ;  though  she  saw,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
whenever  the  baronet  or  his  wife  mentioned  the  name  of  Den- 
bigh, that  the  eyes  of  the  rector  were  turned  on  them  in  intense 
interest. 


"Stevenson  liiis  rt'tiinni.l.  , 
Uarrii.-t,"  i.'\<')iiimci!  tlie  >i>trr 
a  winduw  watching  the  retuni  ' 
iag  post-office. 

**I  am  afrtud,"  rojoined  the 
bnak&at  table,  waiting  the  leiso 
Onp  of  tea — "  you  tmi  Wales 
1k^  both  Derwent  and  Uarriel 
of  TJNting  US  this  month." 

The  hidy  slowly  took  her  seat 
own  reflections,  when  the  man  eni 
and  having  depouted  aundiy  p^ 
withdrew,  lite  carl  glanced  his  t 
epistles,  and  turning  to  his  serrai 
when  called."  Three  or  four  live 
■ilver  salvers  and  diSerent  impleme 
and  his  sister  were  loft  to  tliemselv 

"  Here  is  one  from  the  duhe  to  i 
dster,"  said  the  brother ;  "  I  propo 
mntaal  advantage."  To  this  propt 
to  hear  the  contents  of  Derwent's 
interest  in  that  of  his  sister,  oheerfa 
er  first  h»i~  •>- 
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city,  although  the  pleasure  of  their  contemplation  has  been  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  mortified  feelings  and  nnreqnited  affec- 
tions. It  is  a  truth  (though  possibly  difficult  to  be  believed), 
that  this  mercenary  age  has  produced  a  female  disengaged, 
young,  and  by  no  means  very  rich,  who  has  refused  a  jointure 
of  six  thousand  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  walking  at  a  coro- 
nation with  a  dozen  of  royalty  itself." 

Here  the  accidental  falling  of  a  cup  from  the  hands  of  the 
fair  listener  caused  some  little  interruption  to  the  reading  of  the 
brother ;  but  as  the  lady,  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  and 
many  blushes,  apologized  hastily  for  the  confusion  her  awkward- 
ness had  made,  the  earl  continued  to  read. 

"  I  could  almost  worship  her  independence :  for  I  know  the 
wishes  of  both  her  parents  were  for  my  success.  I  confess  to 
you  freely,  that  my  vanity  has  been  a  good  deal  hurt,  as  I  really 
thought  myself  agreeable  to  her.  She  certainly  listened  to  my 
convei-sation,  and  admitted  my  approaches,  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  those  of  any  other  of  the  men  around  her ;  and  when 
I  ventured  to  hint  to  her  this  circumstance,  as  some  justification 
for  my  presumption,  she  frankly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  my 
impression,  and  without  explaining  the  reasons  for  her  condact, 
deeply  I'cgretted  the  construction  I  had  been  led  to  place  upon 
the  circumstance.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  apologise 
to  Emily  Moseley  for  presuming  to  aspire  to  the  honor  of  pos- 
sessing so  much  loveliness  and  virtue.  The  accidental  advan- 
tages of  rank  and  wealth  lose  all  their  importance,  when  opposed 
to  her  delicacy,  ingenuousness,  and  unaffected  principles. 

*'  I  have  heard  it  intimated  lately,  that  George  Denbigh  was 
in  some  way  or  other  instrumental  in  saving  her  life  once ;  and 
that  to  her  gratitude,  and  to  my  resemblance  to  the  colonel,  am 
I  indebted  to  a  consideration  with  Miss  Moseley,  which,  although 
it  has  been  the  means  of  buoying  me  up  with  &lse  hopes,  I  can 
never  regret,  from  the  pleasure  her  society  has  afforded  me.  I 
have  remarked,  on  my  mentioning  his  name  to  her,  that  she  showed 
unusual  emotion ;  and  as  Denbigh  is  already  a  husband,  and  my- 


I 


ti)  pj-ocecil.      li.msL'd  bv  tlie  sc.ui 
c<i  color  BeDsibly,  and  continued : 

"  Bat  to  be  serioas  on  a  siibji 
future  life  {for  I  sometimes  think 
bigk  »  dnke),  the  lovely  girl  did  i 
of  our  intcrriew,  nor  do  I  think 
spirits  naton  has  evidently  givei 
great  an  admirer  of  Miu  Moseley,  i 
as  much  m  myself;  she  even  attem 
my  behalf.  But  the  charming  |pi 
delicate,  was  lirm  and  nneqnivocal, 
remotest  eipectation  of  success  Iron 

"As  Harriet  had  received  an 
Hoseley  and  her  aunt  entertained 
tho  acore  of  religion,  she  took  ocean 
in  her  conference  with  the  former,  i 
other  conaaderationa  would  have  dei 
honor  I  intended  her;  but  that,  i 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  my  pi 
before  she  could  entertain  a  Uioiigk 
indeed,  that  of  any  other  man.*    ' 
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briDg  me  in  some  degi-ee  comiected  with,  the  charming  fiimilv 
of  Sir  Edward  Moseley. 

"  The  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilson,  often  speaks  of  you  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  strongly  enlisted 
in  your  fisivor,  and  Miss  Moseley  hears  your  name  mentioned 
with  evident  pleasure.  Your  religion  or  principles  cannot  bo 
doubted.  You  can  offer  larger  settlements,  as  honorable  if  not 
as  elevated  a  title,  a  far  more  illustrious  name,  purchased  by 
your  own  services,  and  personal  merit  greatly  exceeding  the 
pretensions  of  your  assured  friend  and  relative, 

"  Derwent.*^ 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  occnpied  with  their  own  refleo- 
tions  for  several  minutes  after  the  letter  was  ended,  and  the 
silence  was  broken  first,  by  the  latter  saying  with  a  low  tone  to 
her  brother, — 

"  You  must  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Wil 
son ;  she  is,  I  know,  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  your  friend- 
ship for  the  general  requires  it  of  you." 

"I  owe  Greneral  Wilson  much,"  replied  the  brother,  in  a 
melancholy  voice ;  "  and  when  we  go  to  Annerdale  House,  I 
wish  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Moseley 
family,  should  they  be  in  town  this  winter ; — but  you  have  yet 
the  letter  of  Harriet  to  read." 

After  fii-st  hastily  running  over  its  contents,  the  lady  com- 
menced the  fulfilment  of  her  part  of  the  engagement. 

"  Frederick  has  been  so  much  engrossed  of  late  with  his  own 
affairs,  that  he  has  forgotten  there  is  such  a  creature  in  existence 
as  his  sister,  or,  indeed,  any  one  else  but  a  Miss  Emily  Moseley, 
and  consequently  I  have  been  unable  to  fulfil  my  promise  of 
making  you  a  visit,  for  want  of  a  proper  escort,  and — ^and — per- 
haps some  other  considerations,  not  worth  mentioning  in  a  letter 
1  know  you  will  read  to  the  earl 

^*  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  Frederick  Denbigh  has  supplicated  the 


Ills  veins,  »ii.l  liiniiiitr  tlio  v.ii.. 
asUt..,MnvM;,„i,l,..s„„udl-..i 
dei-Cil  l!i.-rii. 

"  Tliere  was  no  necessity  for 
cidedly  refiiKcd.  the  honor  ofli 
makes  the  matter  worse,  refue 
alen. 

"  I  have  fifty  times  been  sar] 
and  to  this  moment  am  at  a  Io& 
lady's  worth,  my  brother's  happ 
that  I  finally  yielded.  Heigho  I  I 
too  handsome  for  a  nutn :  but  I  ft 

(Here  an  arch  smile  stole  over 
bis  Mster  continued) — "  To  retnn 
mind  to  send  for  a  Miss  Hams  t: 
approved  foshion  of  a  lady  pref 
she  was  juat  now  practising  on  ■■ 
JarviH,  heir  to  Sir  Tmto  of  that  i 
might  be  rather  too  abrupt,  so  I 
— that  of  trusting  to  nature  and 

"  Nobility  is  certainly  a  very  p 
it),  bat  I  would  defy  the  old  Mai 
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him  Frederick,  what  I  never  did  out  of  my  own  feniily  before 
in  my  life.)  There  was  a  considerable  tremor  in  the  voice  of 
Miss  Moscley,  as  she  replied,  *  I  now  perceive,  when  too  late, 
that  my  indiscretion  has  given  reason  to  my  fiiends  to  think 
that  I  have  entertained  intentions  towards  his  grace,  of  which  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  me.  Lady  Harriet,  I  am  innocent.  In- 
deed— indeed,  as  anything  more  than  an  agreeable  acquaintance 
I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  think  of  your  brother:'  and  from 
my  soul  I  believe  her.  We  continued  our  convereation  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  such  was  the  ingenuousness,  delicacy^  and  high 
religious  feeling  displayed  by  the  charming  girl,  that  if  I  enter- 
ed the  room  with  a  spark  of  regret  that  I  was  compelled  to  so- 
licit another  to  favor  my  brother's  love,  I  left  it  with  a  feeling 
that  my  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful.  Yes !  thou  peerless  sis- 
ter of  the  more  peerless  Pendennyss !  I  once  thought  of  your 
ladyship  as  a  wife  for  Derwent — ^" 

A  glass  of  water  was  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  clear 
her  voice,  which  grew  husky  from  speaking  so  long. 

**  But  I  now  openly  avow,  neither  your  birth,  your  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  nor  your  merit,  would  put  you  on  a  footing, 
in  my  estimation,  with  my  Emily.  You  may  form  some  idea 
of  her  power  to  captivate,  and  of  her  indifference  to  her  con- 
quests, when  1  mention  that  she  once  refused — but  I  forget, 
you  dou't  know  him,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  judge.  The 
thing  is  finally  decided,  and  we  shortly  go  into  Westmoreland, 
and  next  week,  the  Moseleys  return  to  Northamptonshire.  I 
don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  you,  and  think  I  may 
now  safely  invite  you  to  Denbigh  Castle,  although  a  month  ago 
I  might  have  hesitated.  Love  to  the  earl,  and  kind  assurance 
to  yourself  of  unalterable  regard. 

'*  Harriet  Denbigh." 

"  P.  S.  I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Moseley,  a  sis- 
ter of  Lord  Chatterton,  has  gone  to  Portugal,  and  that  the  peer 
himself  is  to  go  into  the  coontry  with  as :  there  ia,  I  sappoao, 
16 


'■An,l  l,:,],i,il_v.  1  tni^t,"  r, 

'•  l)»>ou  kii<>«-  L.>L-,1  Clial 

"  I  do ;  he  is  I'ery  amiable, 
trast  with  the  lively  gayetj"  o 

"  You  believe  in  loving  our 
dy ;  Bud  then  afTectioiiately  at 
added,  "  but,  PendennvM,  yoii 
nearly  like  yonrself  as  possible 

"That  might  plcaso  your  at 
a  smile,  "  but  liow  would  it  Co 
suffer  me  to  describe  the  kind  < 
future  lord,  unless,  indeed,  you  . 

The  lady  colored  violently,  ai 
the  subject,  she  tumbled  over  U 
she  cried  eagerly — 

"  Here  is  one  from  the  Dor 
broke  the  seal  and  read  aloud;  i 
in  relation  to  their  mutual  frion^ 

"Mr  Lord, 

"  I  haflten  to  write  to  you  wt 
sure  to  hear,  concerning  my  futi 
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tressing ;  but  the  worship  of  God,  with  a  proper  hamiliation  of 
spirit,  I  have  leamt  to  consider  as  a  privilege  to  us  here,  and  I 
owe  a  duty  to  my  earthly  father  of  penitence  and  care  in  his  la- 
ter years  that  will  justify  the  measure  in  the  eyes  of  my  heaven- 
ly One.  I  have,  therefore,  acquainted  my  uncle  in  reply,  that  I 
am  willing  to  attend  the  conde^s  summons  at  any  moment  he 
will  choose  to  make  them ;  and  I  thought  it  a  debt  due  your 
care  and  friendship  to  apprise  your  lordship  of  my  approaching 
departure  from  this  country ;  indeed,  I  have  great  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  your  kind  and  unremitted  efforts  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject have  already  prepared  you  to  expect  this  result. 

'*  I  feci  it  will  be  impossible  to  quit  England  without  seeing 
you  and  your  sister,  to  thank  you  for  the  many,  very  many 
&vor8,  of  both  a  temporal  and  eternal  nature,  you  have  been 
the  agents  of  conferring  on  me.  The  cruel  suggestions  which 
I  dreaded,  and  which  it  appears  had  reached  the  ears  of  my 
friends  in  Spain,  have  prevented  my  troubling  your  lordship  of 
late  unnecessarily  with  my  concerns.  The  consideration  of  a 
friend  to  your  character  (Mrs.  Wilson)  has  removed  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  for  your  advice ;  she  and  her  charming  niece. 
Miss  Emily  Moseley,  have  been,  next  to  yourselves,  the  great^t 
solace  I  have  had  in  my  exile,  and  united  you  will  be  remem- 
bered in  my  prayers.  I  will  merely  mention  here,  deferring  the 
explanation  until  I  see  you  in  London,  that  I  have  been  visited 
by  the  wretch  from  whom  you  deUvered  me  in  Portugal,  and 
that  the  means  of  ascertaining  his  name  have  fallen  into  my 
hands.  You  will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken  ;  but  I  wish,  by  all  means,  something  may  be  done  to 
prevent  his  attempting  to  see  me  in  Spain.  Should  it  be  dis- 
covered to  my  relations  there  that  he  has  any  such  intentions, 
it  would  certainly  terminate  in  his  death,  and  possibly  in  my 
disgrace.  Wishing  you  and  your  kind  sbter  all  possible  happi- 
ness, I  remain, 

*'  Your  lordship's  obliged  ifdend, 

^^  Julia  Fitzosiiald/* 


■1-1  lit:, 


■  if  I  r. 


"  Wlij,  I  Imve  endeavored 
rejoiaed  the  brother,  musing 
the  latter  hit  mv  horse  at  b 
believe  his  object  was  to  d 
escape  has  astonished  me ;  h 
the  woods,  as  Hanner  was 
admirably  mnoDt«d,  and  the  t 
within  ten  minutes.     After  al 
not  taken ;  for  I  am  pereaaded 
him  oa  the  apot,  and  be  maj  1 
a  wife  to  kill  by  the  knowledge 

"  Tliis  Emily  Moselej  most 
sister,  as  she  ran  over  the  con 
different  letters,  and  each  conta 

The  earl  made  no  reply,  but 
he  appeared  to  be  studying  i 
changed  as  be  dwelt  on  its  ps 
he  inquired  if  she  had  a  mind 
for  a  coDpIe  of  weeks  or  a  mon^ 

"  As  you  say,  my  lord,"  repli 
let. 
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morning,  and  proceeded  to  the  door,  where  was  standing  one 
of  the  noble  black  horses  before  mentioned,  held  by  a  groom, 
and  the  military-looking  attendant  ready  mounted  on  another. 

Throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  the  young  peer  rode  grace- 
fully from  the  door,  followed  by  his  attendant  horseman.  Dar- 
ing this  ride,  the  master  suffered  his  steed  to  take  whatever 
course  most  pleased  himself,  and  his  follower  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise more  than  once,  to  see  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Pendennyss,  confessedly  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in 
England,  managed  the  noble  animal.  Having,  however,  got 
without  the  gates  of  his  own  park,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  num- 
berless cottages  and  farm-houses,  the  master  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, and  the  man  ceased  to  wonder. 

For  three  hours  the  equestrians  pursued  their  course  through 
the  beautiful  vale  which  opened  gracefully  opposite  one  of  the 
fronts  of  the  castle ;  and  if  faces  of  smiling  welcome,  inquiries 
after  his  own  and  his  sister's  welfare,  which  evidently  sprang 
from  the  heart,  or  the  most  familiar  but  respectful  representa- 
tions of  their  own  prosperity  or  misfortunes,  gave  any  testimony 
of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  tenantry  of  this  noble  estate 
for  their  landlord,  the  situation  of  the  young  nobleman  might 
be  justly  considered  envied. 

As  the  hour  for  dinner  approached,  they  turned  the  heads  of 
their  horses  toward  home ;  and  on  entering  the  park,  removed 
from  the  scene  of  industry  and  activity  without,  the  earl  re- 
lapsed into  his  fit  of  musing.  A  short  distance  from  the  house 
he  suddenly  called,  "  Harmer."  The  man  drove  his  spurs  into 
the  loins  of  his  horse,  and  in  an  instant  was  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  which  he  signified  by  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  with 
the  palm  opening  outward. 

"  You  must  prepare  to  go  to  Spain  when  required,  in  atten- 
dance on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald." 

The  man  received  his  order  with  the  indifference  of  one  used 
to  adventures  and  movements,  and  having  laconically  signified 
his  assent,  he  drew  his  horse  back  again  into  his  station  in  the  rear. 


TFiE.by  =uccoo4m<r  ll.o  :irr 
llK-ir  ancestors  Mrs.  \Vil^otl  ., 
her  pelisse,  ant]  wallnDg  ont  ili 
tics  or  any  of  the  &mily.     Th 
her  air  and  manner,  which  incl 
that  her  charge  was  bent  on  tl 
veakneai ;  more  particularly  aa 
arbor,  «  dteatre  in  which  Denb 
actor.     Hastily  throwing  a  cloa 
Witaon  followed  Emily  with  tht 
her  views,  and,  if  necessary,  of 
agunst  the  repetition  of  nroilar  ■ 

As  Emily  approached  the  ariK 
rected  her  Bteps,  its  fiided  vegeti 
fercnt  from  its  verdure  and  lux 
came  over  her  heart  aa  a  symbol 
and  deadened  affections.  The 
dact  on  that  spot,  of  bis  genera 
please,  being  forcibly  recalled  to 
ful  of  her  object  in  visiting  th 
sensibitilieB,  and  sank  on  the  seal 
break. 
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our  duties ;  and  there  is  no  weakness  greater  than  blindly  ad- 
hering to  the  wrong,  when  we  are  convinced  of  our  eiTor.  It  is 
as  fatal  to  good  morals  as  it  is  unjust  to  ourselves  to  persevere, 
from  selfish  motives,  in  believing  those  innocent  whom  evidence 
has  convicted  as  guilty.  Many  a  weak  woman  has  sealed  her 
own  misery  by  such  wilful  obstinacy,  aided  by  the  unpardona- 
ble vanity  of  believing  herself  able  to  control  a  man  that  the 
laws  of  God  could  not  restrain." 

"  Oh,  dear  madam,  speak  not  so  unkindly  to  me,"  sobbed  the 
weeping  girl ;  "  I — I  am  guilty  of  no  such  weakness,  I  assure 
you ;"  and  looking  up  with  an  air  of  profound  resignation  and 
piety,  she  continued :  "  Here  on  this  spot  where  he  saved  my 
life,  I  was  about  to  offer  up  my  prayers  for  his  conviction  of  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  for  the  pardon  of  his  too — too  heavy 
transgressions." 

Mrs.  Wilson,  softened  almost  to  tears  herself^  viewed  her  for 
a  moment  with  a  mixture  of  delight,  and  continued  in  a  milder 
tone, — 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear.  I  am  certain,  although  you  may 
have  loved  Denbigh  much,  that  you  love  your  Maker  and  his 
ordinances  more ;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  that,  were  he  a 
disengaged  man,  and  you  alone  in  the  world — unsupported  by 
any  thing  but  your  sense  of  duty — you  would  ever  so  far  forget 
yourself  as  to  become  his  wife.  But  does  not  your  religion, 
does  not  your  own  usefulness  in  society,  require  you  wholly  to 
free  your  heart  from  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  so  unworthily 
usurped  a  dominion  over  it  ?" 

To  this  Emily  replied,  in  a  hardly  audible  voice,  "  Certainly 
— and  I  pray  constantly  for  it." 

"  It  is  well,  my  love,"  said  the  aunt,  soothingly ;  "  you  cannot 
fail  with  such  means,  and  your  own  exertions,  finally  to  prevail 
over  your  own  worst  enemies,  your  passions.  The  task  our  sex 
has  to  sustain  is,  at  the  best,  an  arduous  one ;  but  so  much  the 
greater  is  our  credit  if  we  do  it  well" 

"  Oh !  how  is  an  unguided  girl  ever  to  judge  aright,  i^ — " 


Sof  cl 


irili^  auil  iliily  iijipt'oiatiiig  early 
man  who  lias  conBtantly  seen  the 
from  infency  to  tbc  noon  of  lif- 
the  recollection  of  virtue  as  to  1 
Bren  divine  truth  has  promined  1 
phall  extend  to  many  generation 
most  guarded  prudence  we  may 
paused  and  sighed   heavily,  aa  hi 
the  lovcB  of  Denbigh  and  her  nit 
mind. 

"Yet,"  she  continaed,  "  we  may 
guarding  against  it;  aud  it  seems  \* 
preservation  requires  in  a  young  w 
parent  to  neglect  it,  is  a  wilful  aba 
duty," 

As  Mrs.  Wilson  concluded,  her  n 
command  of  her  feelings,  pressed  hi 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  retire  f 
recalled  too  many  recollections  of  a 
imperious  duty  to  banish,  on  ever 
and  relifrion. 
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were  delighted  to  find  it  was  posterior  to  the  time  fixed  by  Sir 
Edward  for  their  own  visit  to  the  capital. 

Had  Jane,  instead  of  Emily,  been  the  one  that  suffered  through 
the  agency  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  however  innocently  on  the  part 
of  the  lady,  her  violent  and  uncontrolled  passions  would  have 
either  blindly  united  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  her  resent- 
ments ;  or,  if  a  sense  of  justice  had  vindicated  the  lady  in  her 
judgment,  yet  her  pride  and  ill-guided  delicacy  would  have  felt 
her  name  a  reproach,  that  would  have  forbidden  any  intercoui'se 
with  her  or  any  belonging  to  her. 

Not  so  with  her  sister.  The  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had 
taken  a  strong  hold  on  her  youthful  feelings,  and  a  similarity  of 
opinions  and  pi-actices  on  the  gi*eat  object  of  their  lives,  had 
brought  them  together  in  a  manner  no  misconduct  in  a  third 
pei-son  could  weaken.  It  is  tnie,  the  recollection  of  Denbigh 
was  intimately  blended  with  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  But 
Emily  sought  support  against  her  feelings  from  a  quarter  that 
rather  required  an  investigation  of  them  than  a  desire  to  drown 
care  with  thought 

She  never  indulged  in  romantic  reflections  in  which  the  im- 
age of  Denbigh  was  associated.  This  she  had  hardly  done  in 
her  happiest  moments ;  and  his  marriage,  if  nothing  else  had 
interfered,  now  absolutely  put  it  out  of  the  question.  But,  al- 
though a  Christian,  and  an  humble  and  devout  one,  Emily  Mose- 
ley  was  a  woman,  and  had  loved  ardently,  confidingly,  and  grate* 
fully.  Marriage  is  the  business  of  life  with  her  sex, — with  all, 
next  to  a  preparation  for  a  better  world, — and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  first  passion  in  a  bosom  like  that  of  our  heroine 
was  to  be  suddenly  erased,  and  to  leave  no  vestiges  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Her  partiality  for  the  society  of  Derwent,  her  meditations  in 
which  she  sometimes  detected  hei-self  drawing  a  picture  of  what 
Denbigh  might  have  been,  if  early  care  had  been  talien  to  im- 
press him  with  his  situation  in  this  world,  and  from  which  she 
generally  retired  to  her  closet  and  her  knees,  were  the  remains 


iiieiiceU  tbeir  journey  to  the  m 
uncle  that,  although  he  himself  g 
Peter  Johnson  in  dreu,  yet  he 
■tyle  of  fesfaions  in  the  raetropoUi 
the  appeoranoe  of  the  honeat  stev 

John  had  in  fitct  noticed,  in  tl 
mob  of  mischievous  boys  eyeing 
belliona  movements  which  threat< 
which  be  had  retreated  by  taking  i 
Bii^estion  from  pure  good-nature,  1 
from  a  sinular  cause. 

They  were  at  dinner  when  Moaeli 
steward  was  in  his  place  at  the  aid 
his  home.  Drawing  near  at  the  m 
casUng  an  eye  over  his  figure  to  se) 
spoctfuUy  broke  ulence,  determinec 

"  Why  !  Mr.  John— Mr.  John  M 
an  elderly  man,  and  a  serving  mai 
humbly,  "  I  am  no  duparagement  < 
honored  master." 
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in  the  dress  of  your  steward  without  much  trouble  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  tailor." 

"  Sir  Edward  Moseley — honorable  sir,"  said  the  steward,  be- 
ginning to  grow  alarmed,  "  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  you  young  gentle- 
men may  like  gay  clothes ;  but  as  for  me  and  his  honor,  we  arc 
used  to  such  as  we  wear,  and  what  we  are  used  to  we  love." 

The  old  man  spoke  with  earnestness,  and  drew  the  particular 
attention  of  his  master  to  a  review  of  his  attire.  After  reflect- 
ing that  no  gentleman  in  the  house  had  been  attended  by  any 
servitor  in  such  a  garb,  Mr.  Benfield  thought  it  time  to  give  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject. 

"  Why  I  remember  that  my  Lord  Gosford's  gentleman  never 
wore  a  livery,  nor  can  I  say  that  he  dressed  exactly  after  the 
manner  of  Johnson.  Every  member  had  his  body  servant,  and 
they  were  not  unfrequently  taken  for  their  masters.  Lady  Ju- 
liana, too,  after  the  death  of  her  nephew,  had  one  or  two  attend- 
ants out  of  livery,  and  in  a  different  fashion  from  your  attire. 
Peter,  I  think  with  Jolm  Moseley  there,  we  must  alter  you  a  lit 
tie  for  the  sake  of  appearance." 

"  Your  honor !"  stammered  out  Peter,  in  increased  terror ; 
"  for  Mr.  John  Moseley  and  Sir  Edward,  and  youngerly  gentle- 
men like,  dress  may  do.  Now,  your  honor,  if — "  and  Peter, 
turning  to  Grace,  bowed  nearly  to  the  floor — "  I  had  such  a 
sweet,  most  beautiful  young  lady  to  smile  on  me,  I  might  wish 
to  change ;  but,  sir,  my  day  has  gone  by."  Peter  sighed  as  the 
recollection  of  Patty  Steele  and  his  youthful  love  floated  across 
his  brain.  Grace  blushed  and  thanked  him  for  the  compliment, 
and  gave  her  opinion  that  his  gallantry  merited  a  better  costume. 

"  Peter,"  said  his  master,  decidedly,  "  I  think  Mrs.  Moseley 
is  right.  If  I  should  call  on  the  viscountess  (the  Lady  Juliana, 
who  yet  survived,  a^  ancient  dowager  of  seventy),  I  shall  want 
your  attendance,  and  in  your  present  garb  you  cannot  fail  to 
shock  her  delicate  feelings.  You  remind  me  now  I  think,  every 
time  I  look  at  you,  of  old  Harry,  the  earFs  gamekeeper,  one  of 
the  most  cruel  men  I  ever  knew." 


Wiinlf.-b.'. 


■,  lie 


bUiiui!  bL't»LVii  hiiiiSL-lf  and  th 
sist  in  the  leathern  breeches. 
Csping  hia  memory  \a  forty  yes 
John's  alterations,  and  appeared 
vards  DOwly  decked  Trom  head 
of  9iiuff-<;olor. 

The  change  once  made,  Peter 
glass,  aod  thought,  could  he  ha 
Moseley  in  hi»  youth  to  direct  h 
of  Patty  Steele  would  not  always 

Sir  Edward  wished  to  collect  fa 
more  before  he  left  them  for  anotl 
ingly  the  rector  and  his  wife,  Fram 
with  a  few  others,  dined  at  the  H 
of  their  stay  in  Northampton nbire 
table  to  join  the  ladies,  wlicn  Oraci 
with  a  face  Covered  with  smiles  an 

"Yon  look  like  the  bearer  of  go 
the  rector,  catching  a  glimpse  of  b 

"Good!  I  sincerely  hope  and  b 
letters  from  -—•'-'    ' 
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**  To  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh — and  at  Denbigh  Castle  in  West- 
moreland ;  but  very  privately,  as  you  may  suppose  from  seeing 
Moseley  and  myself  here,"  answered  Grace,  her  cheeks  yet  glow- 
ing with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  intelligence. 

**  Lady  Haniet  Denbigh  ?"  echoed  Mr.  Haughton ;  **  what  I  a 
kinswoman  of  our  old  friend  ?  your  friend,  Miss  Emily  f '  the 
recollection  of  the  service  he  had  performed  at  the  arbor  still 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

Emily  commanded  herself  sufficiently  to  reply,  "Brothers' 
children,  I  believe,  sir." 

"  But  a  lady — how  came  she  my  lady  f '  continued  the  good 
man,  anxious  to  know  the  whole,  and  ignorant  of  any  reasons 
for  delicacy  where  so  great  a  &vorite  as  Denbigh  was  in  the 
question. 

**  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Derwent,"  said  Mrs. 
Moseley,  as  willing  as  himself  to  talk  of  her  new  sister. 

"  How  happens  it  that  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Denbigh  was  an- 
nounced as  plain  George  Denbigh,  Esq.,  if  he  was  the  brother 
of  a  duke  t"  said  Jane,  forgetting,  for  a  moment,  the  presence 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ives,  in  her  surviving  passion  for  genealogy ; 
"  should  he  not  have  been  called  Lord  Greorge,  or  honorable  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  any  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
sudden  death  in  the  church  by  any  of  the  Moseleys  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  rector's  family ;  and  the  speaker  sat  in  breathless 
terror  at  her  own  inadvertency.  But  Dr.  Ives,  observing  that 
a  profound  silence  prevailed  as  soon  as  Jane  ended,  answered 
mildly,  though  in  a  way  to  prevent  any  further  comments — 

"The  late  duke's  succeeding  a  cousin-german  in  the  title, 
was  the  reason,  I  presume.  Emily,  I  am  to  hear  from  yon 
by  letter  I  hope,  after  yon  enter  into  the  gayeties  of  the  me- 
tropolis ?" 

This  Emily  cheerfully  promised,  and  the  conversation  took 
another  turn. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  carefully  avoided  all  communications  with 
the  rector  concerning  his  youthful  friend,  and  the  doctor  ap- 


li;n>>ariot)K>rin  llii;  u'vi4,'ljb..rli.>oii 
Sir  Edward  answered  in  the  ne^ 

"Why  no  less  a  man  than  Capt 
bloody  hand." 

"Capt^D  JarvU!"  exclMmod  fivi 
yourself,  Mr.  Haughton." 

"  My  near  neighbor,  young  Walk 
nnnsoal  baainess — his  health — and  i 
try  he  has  brought  back  a  pretty  p 
that  Iddy  Jarvis,  as  I  am  told  she  is 
to  have  her  hopeful  heir  made  a  lore 
for  some  six  months  in  forming  a  kini 
themselves,  to  enable  them  at  some  fn 
ister  to  honor  the  peerage  with  such 
the  daughter  of  our  late  acquaintaac 
came  an  accessory  to  the  plot,  and  a  c 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  Sot 
at  length  made  this  latter  lady  susj 
aadlt  the  books.  The  captain  prev; 
Btrated,  until  the  gentleman   "'•'•  — 
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felt  when  Grace  owned  her  love,  and  anxious  to  know  aU,  eager- 
ly inquired — 

"  But  is  it  true  ?     How  was  it  found  out  ?" 

'*  Oh,  the  lady  complained  of  part,  and  the  captain  tells  all  tq 
get  the  laugh  on  his  side ;  so  that  Walker  says  the  former  is  the 
derision,  and  the  latter  the  contempt  of  all  Bath." 

"  Poor  Sir  William,"  said  the  haronet,  with  feeling ;  *<  he  is 
much  to  be  pitied." 

*'  I  am  afraid  he  has  nothing  to  blame  but  his  own  indul- 
gence," remarked  the  rector. 

"  Yon  don't  know  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Hanghton. 
"  We  poor  people  are  made  to  suffer — Lady  Jarvis  wept  and 
fretted  Sir  Timo  out  of  his  lease,  which  has  been  given  up,  and 
a  new  house  is  to  be  taken  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  neither  Miss  Ilarris  nor  the  story  is  known." 

*^  Then  Sir  William  has  to  procure  a  new  tenant,"  said  Lady 
Moseley,  not  in  the  least  regretting  the  loss  of  the  old  one. 

"  No !  my  lady  I"  continued  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  smile. 
^  Walker  is,  you  know,  an  attorney,  and  does  some  business  oc- 
casionally for  Sir  William.  When  Jarvis  gave  up  the  lease,  the 
baronet^  who  finds  himself  a  little  short  of  money,  offered  the 
deanery  for  sale,  it  being  a  useless  place  to  him ;  and  the  very 
next  day,  while  Walker  was  with  Sir  William,  a  gentleman 
called,  and  without  higgling  agreed  to  pay  down  at  once  his 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

"  And  who  is  the  purchaser?"  inquired  Lady  Moseley,  eagerly. 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss !"  exdaimea  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  rapture. 

"  Pendennyss !"  cried  the  rector,  eyeing  the  aunt  and  Emily 
with  a  smile. 

"  Pendennyss !"  echoed  all  in  the  room  in  amazement. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Haughton,  *'  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
earl,  who  says  he  has  bought  it  for  his  sister." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Mrs.  Wilson  found  time  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertaiiif  bdwe 
they  left  the  hall,  the  truth  of  the  tale  related  by  Mr.  Haughton. 
The  deanery  had  certainly  changed  its  master,  and  a  new  stew- 
ard had  ali-eady  arrived  to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  hia 
lord.  What  induced  Pendennyss  to  make  this  purchase  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  conceive — most  probably  some  arrangement 
between  himself  and  Lord  Bolton.  But  whatever  might  be  bia 
motive,  it  in  some  measure  insured  his  becoming  for  a  season 
their  neighbor ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  at 
the  circumstance  that  she  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  a  long  time 
— a  pleasure  which  was  greatly  heightened  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
lovely  face  of  the  companion  who  occupied  the  other  seat  in 
her  travelling  chaise. 

llie  road  to  London  led  by  the  gates  of  the  deanery,  and 
near  them  they  pa.ssed  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  those  they  had 
once  si'eu  following  the  equipage  of  the  earl  Anxious  to  know 
any  thing  which  might  hasten  her  acquaintance  with  this  ad- 
mired nobleman,  Mrs.  Wilson  stopped  her  carriage  to  inquire. 
Pray,  sir,  whom  do  you  serve  ?" 

My  Lord  i^endennyss,  ma'am,''  replied  the  man,  respectfoUy 
taking  oti'  his  hat. 

^*  The  earl  is  not  here  V^  asked  Mih.  Wilson,  with  interest. 

**  Oh  DO,  nmJani ;  I  am  here  in  waiting  on  his  steward.  My 
lord  is  in  Westmoreland,  with  his  grace  and  Colonel  Denbigh, 
an* I  the  ladies.'' 

**  1  )oes  he  remain  there  long  T'  continued  the  anxious  widow, 
desirous  of  knowing  all  she  could  learn. 

I  believe  not,  madam ;   most  of  our  people  have  gone  to 
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Annerdale  House,  and  my  lord  is  expected  in  town  with  the 
duke  and  the  colonel." 

As  the  servant  was  an  elderly  man,  and  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  movements  of  his  master  so  well,  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
put  in  unusual  spirits  by  this  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination 
to  her  anxiety  to  meet  Pendennyss. 

"  Annerdale  House  is  the  earl^s  town  residence  f  quietly  in- 
quired Emily. 

**  Yes ;  he  got  the  fortune  of  the  last  duke  of  that  tide,  bat 
how  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  believe,  however,  through  his 
mother.  General  Wilson  did  not  know  his  family;  indeed, 
Pendennyss  bore  a  second  title  daring  his  lifetime.  But  did 
you  observe  how  very  civil  his  servant  was,  as  well  as  the  one 
John  spoke  to  before, — a  sure  sign  their  master  is  a  gentle- 
man 1" 

Emily  smiled  at  the  strong  partialities  of  her  aunt,  and  re- 
plied, "  Your  handsome  chaise  and  attendants  will  draw  respect 
from  most  men  in  his  situation,  dear  aunt,  be  their  masters  who 
they  may." 

The  expected  pleasure  of  meeting  the  earl  was  a  topic  fre- 
quently touched  upon  between  her  aunt  and  Emily  during  their 
journey ;  the  fonner  beginning  to  entertain  hopes  she  would 
have  laughed  at  herself  for,  could  they  have  been  &irly  laid 
before  her ;  and  the  latter  enteilaining  a  profound  respect  for 
his  character,  but  chiefly  governed  by  a  wish  to  gratify  her  com- 
panion. 

The  third  day  they  reached  the  baronet's  handsome  house 
in  St.  Jameses  Square,  and  found  that  the  forethought  of  John 
had  provided  every  thing  in  the  best  and  most  comfortable 
manner. 

It  was  the  first  visit  of  both  Jane  and  Emily  to  the  metrop- 
olis ;  and  under  the  protection  of  their  almost  equally  curious 
mother,  and  escorted  by  John,  they  wisely  determined  to  visit 
the  curiosities,  while  their  leisure  yet  admitted  of  the  opportu- 
nity.    For  the  first  two  weeks  their  time  was  ehiefiy  employed 


..^i.ivn  i»\  ^ecinij^  advance  upon   her  iine.^ 
door  of  the  breakfast  parlor,  her  brother, 
on  his  arm.     After  the  most  sincere  gree 
lions,  Lady  Chatterton  cried  out  gaylj, 

*'  Yoa  see,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  I  ai 
iah  oeremooy  between  us,  and  so,  instead  of 
have  come  myself  to  notify  you  of  my 
would  not  suffer  me  even  to  swallow  my  bn 
patient  to  show  me  offj*^ 

**  You  are  pbcing  things  exactly  on  the  l 
ourselves  with  all  our  connections,*'  replied 
ly ;  "  but  what  have  you  done  with  the  dul 
train  r 

**  Oh  I  he  is  gone  to  Canterbury  with  Ge 
am,*'  cried  the  lady,  shaking  her  head  reprc 
fectionately  at  Emily ;  ^^  his  grace  dislikes  L 
cessively,  he  says,  and  the  colonel  being  o 
wife  on  regimental  business,  Derwent  was  g 
him  company  during  his  exile." 

'*  And  Lady  Laura,  do  we  see  her  I"  inqui 

^  She  came  with  us.     Pendennyss  and  hii 
diately ;  so,  my  dear  madam,  the  dramatis 
on  the  stage  soon." 
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ment  of  her  manner  of  living,  which  was  consistent  with  her 
duties.  They  mixed  in  general  society  sparingly  ;  and,  above 
all,  they  rigidly  adhered  to  the  obedience  to  the  injunction  which 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy ;  a  duty  of  no 
trifling  difficulty  to  perform  in  fstshionable  society  in  the  city  of 
London,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  place,  where  the  influence  of 
fashion  has  supplanted  the  laws  of  God. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  a  bigot ;  but  she  knew  and  performed 
her  duty  rigidly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  do  so.  It  would 
have  been  misery  to  do  otherwise.  In  the  singleness  of  heart 
and  deep  piety  of  her  niece,  she  had  a  willing  pupil  to  her  sys- 
tem of  morals  and  a  rigid  follower  of  her  religious  practicea. 
As  they  both  knew  that  the  temptations  to  go  astray  were 
greater  in  town  than  in  country,  they  kept  a  strict  guard  over 
the  tendency  to  err,  and  in  watchfulness  found  their  greatest 
security. 

John  Moseley,  next  to  his  friends,  loved  his  bays :  indeed,  if 
the  aggregate  of  his  aflections  for  these  and  Lady  Herriefield 
had  been  put  in  opposite  scales,  we  strongly  suspect  the  side  of 
the  horses  would  predominate. 

One  Sunday,  soon  after  being  domesticated,  John,  who  had 
soberly  attended  morning  service  with  the  ladies,  came  into  a 
little  room  where  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the  family  were 
assembled,  in  search  of  his  wife. 

Grace,  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  become  a  real  member 
of  that  church  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  had  enter- 
ed, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ives  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  into  an 
observance  of  its  wholesome  ordinances.  Grace  was  certainly 
piously  inclined,  if  not  devout.  Her  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
religion  had  been  sensibly  awakened  during  their  voyage  to  Lis- 
bon ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  Mrs.  Moseley  was  as 
sincerely  disposed  to  perform  her  duty  as  her  powers  admitted. 
To  the  request  of  her  husband,  that  she  would  take  a  seat  in 
his  phaeton  while  he  drove  her  round  the  park  once  or  twice, 
Grace  gave  a  mild  refusal,  by  saying. 


'  All!  M..mI, 


i   -I.OLllJ   sc 


low 


life.- 


"  I  wish  to  set  an  example."  r 
affectionate  smile,  "  to  all  above  i 
tliat  tliey  maj  find  out  the  path 
tile  world  a  model  of  a  wife  in  yo 

As  this  was  uttered  with  a  sinct 
manner  of  Moseley,  his  wife  was  . 
pliment  than  she  would  have  been 
John  spoke  no  more  than  he  thong 
handsome  wife  was  the  ruling  pasai 

The  husband  was  too  pressing  at 
yield  the  point ;  and  Grace  took  hei 
kind  of  half-formed  resolutioD  to  in 
discourse  on  serious  subjects — a  resi 
all  others  do,  that  postpone  one  dv 
less  magnitude;  it  was  forgotten, 

Mre.  Wilson  had  listened  with  Inl 
to  prevail  on  his  wife  to  take  the  r 
room  to  comply  she  observed  to  En 
mained  alone — 

"Here  is  Bf""- 
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^*  John  will  not  lead  her  openly  astray,  for  he  has  a  sincere 
respect  for  religion,  and  this  offence  is  not  unpardonable,  dear 
aunt." 

"  The  offence  is  assuredly  not  unpardonable,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilson,  '^  and  to  infinite  mercy  it  is  hara  to  say  what  is ;  but  it 
is  an  offence,  and  directly  in  the  face  of  an  express  ordinance  of 
the  Lord ;  it  is  even  throwing  off  the  appearance  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  day  holy,  much  less  observing  the  substance  of  ihe 
commandment ;  and  as  to  John's  respect  for  holy  things  in  this 
instance,  it  was  injurious  to  his  wife.  Had  he  been  an  open  de- 
ist she  would  have  shrunk  from  the  act  in  suspicion  of  its  sin- 
fulness. Either  John  must  become  a  Christian,  or  I  am  afraid 
Grace  will  fall  from  her  undertaking." 

Mrs.  Wilson  shook  her  head  mournfully,  while  Emily  offered 
up  a  silent  petition  that  the  first  might  speedily  be  the  case. 

Lady  Laura  had  been  early  in  her  visit  to  the  Moseleys ;  and 
as  Denbigh  had  both  a  town  residence  and  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, it  appeared  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  meeting  him  or 
to  requite  the  pressing  civilities  of  his  wife  by  harsh  refusals, 
that  might  prove  in  the  end  injurious  to  themselves  by  creating 
a  suspicion  that  resentment  at  his  not  choosing  a  partner  from 
among  them,  governed  the  conduct  of  the  Moseleys  toward  a 
man  to  whom  they  were  under  such  a  heavy  obligation. 

Had  Sir  Edward  known  as  much  as  his  sister  and  daughters 
he  would  probably  have  discountenanced  the  acquaintance  alto- 
gether ;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  her  friends 
of  what  had  passed,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  had  not  only  the 
assiduities  of  Lady  Laura,  but  the  wishes  of  their  own  ficumly 
to  contend  with,  and  consequently  she  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion with  a  reluctance  that  was,  in  some  measure,  counteracted 
by  their  regard  for  Lady  Laura,  and  by  compassion  for  her 
abused  confidence. 

A  distant  connection  of  Lady  Moseley's  had  managed  to  col- 
lect in  her  house  a  few  hundred  of  her  nominal  friends,  and  as 
she  had  been  particularly  attentive  in  calling  in  person  on  ner 
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(^re  in  Midi  seeiie-*.  Etuily  ftl.ine  f 
ter  into  the  gayety  of  geDenil  com 
tiemen  who  had  collected  round  hei 
Mm  to  Mr.  Bealield,  oa  seeing  hit 
take  a  dooer  view  of  the  compai 

They  wandered  from  room  to  ro 
■ervation  attracted  by  the  «ight  of  a 
Benfield,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  lo  ) 
as  hia  niece;  and  many  an  exclamatl 
miration,  and  nonder  had  been  mtu. 
until  finding  the  crowd  rather  incon 
Emily  gently  drew  him  into  one  of  1 
card-tablos  and  the  general  absenoe 
difficult  to  be  fonnd. 

"Ah I  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  old  g 
"  times  are  much  changed,  I  see,  un 
would  see  no  such  throngs  assembled 
tlemen  shoving  ladios,  and  yes,  Emm 
a  lower  tone,  as  if  afraid  of  nttering  s 
ladies  themselres  shoolr!*"""  '*- 
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voice  to  a  whisper,  "  was  occasioned  by  a  mischance  in  the  old 
duchess  in  rising  from  her  seat  when  she  had  taken  too  much 
strong  waters,  as  she  was  at  tiroes  a  little  tronblcd  with  a  pain 
in  the  chest." 

Emily  smiled  at  the  casualty  of  her  grace,  and  they  proceed- 
ed slowly  through  the  tables  until  their  passage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  at  the  game  of  whist,  which,  by  its  incongmons  mixture 
of  ages  and  character,  forcibly  drew  her  attention. 

The  party  was  composed  of  a  young  man  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  who  threw  down  his  cards  in  careless  indifference,  and 
heedlessly  played  with  the  guineas  which  were  laid  on  the  side 
of  the  table  as  markers,  or  the  fruits  of  a  former  victory ;  or  by 
stealing  hasty  and  repeated  glances  through  the  vista  of  the  ta- 
bles into  the  gayer  scenes  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  proved  he 
was  in  duresse,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  tedium  of  cards  and  ugliness  to  the  life  of  con- 
versation and  beauty. 

His  partner  was  a  woman  of  doubtful  age,  and  one  whose 
countenance  rather  indicated  that  the  uncertainty  was  likely  to 
continue  until  the  record  of  the  tomb-stone  divnlged  the  so 
often  contested  circumstance  to  the  world.  Her  eyes  also  wan- 
dered to  the  gayer  scenes,  but  with  an  expression  of  censorions- 
ness  mingled  with  longings ;  nor  did  she  neglect  the  progress 
of  the  game  as  frequently  as  her  more  heedless  partner.  A 
glance  thrown  on  the  golden  pair  which  was  placed  between  her 
and  her  neighbor  on  her  rights  marked  the  importance  of  the 
comer,  and  she  shuffled  the  cards  with  a  nervousness  which 
plainly  denoted  her  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  her 
partner's  abstraction. 

Her  neighbor  on  the  right  was  a  man  of  sixty,  and  his  vest- 
ments announced  him  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary.  His  intent- 
ness  on  the  game  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  his  habits  of  re- 
flection ;  his  smile  at  success  quite  possibly  from  charity  to 
his  neighbors ;  his  frown  in  adversity  from  displeasure  at  the 
triumphs  of  the  wicked,  for  such  in  his  heart  he  had  set  down 
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"Two  double  aod  the  rub,  m; 
MDior  lady,  in  triuinpb.     "  Sir  VI 

l^e  money  was  pmd  as  easily 
dowager  proceeded  to  Httle  some 
onisL 

"Two  more,  I  faucy,  ma'am,"  b. 
contributioDs  of  the  mtiideD. 

"I  believe  it  is  right,  my  lady," 
that  said  pretty  plainly,  that  or  notl 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear,  here  are 
ber  two  on  the  comer,  and  foar  on 
trouble  yoii  for  a  couple  of  guioeas 
I  am  in  haste  to  get  to  the  counteBs 

The  doctor  was  coolly  helping  h 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  its  owd 
his  own  judgment  in  re<]uiring  the 
plied  in  great  warmth, 

"  Your  ladyship  forgets  the  two  y 
»rd's." 
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in  such  society,  and  the  former  under  feelings  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  describe ;  for  in  the  face  of  the  dowager,  which 
was  inflamed  partly  from  passion  and  more  from,  high  living,  he 
recognized  the  remains  of  his  Lady  Juliana,  now  the  Dowager 
Viscountess  Haverford. 

"•  Emmy,  dear,''  said  the  old  man  with  a  heavy-drawn  sigh,  as 
if  awaking  from  a  long  and  troubled  dream,  *'  we  will  go." 

The  phantom  of  forty  years  had  vanished  before  the  troth ; 
and  the  fancies  of  retirement,  simplicity,  and  a  diseased  imagin- 
ation yielded  to  the  influence  of  life  and  common  sense. 
17 


Wmi  Harriet,  ii.)«  clo'olv  o.m 
as  «<.1I  a^^  aMiii-hiUfiit,  tlic  "hiirom 
friendly  itilcrconric;  and  Mre.  Wil 
&TOrit«  with  her  new  ooueio,  com 
with  her  dnriag  an  excursion  of  i 
buaiaeea  eonnected  with  hia  static 
driven  ronnd  to  an  early  break&st 
fitely  rcfcretting  bta  loss,  and  thanki 
tion  for  his  wife,  made  his  bow. 

Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  had  brongl 
tial  addition  to  his  fortune;  and  as 
Tided  for  by  ample  setlleraents,  the 
bad  existed  a  tweWemonth  before  hi 
Ghattertoo's  income  was  now  large,  I 
and  he  kept  ap  nn  establishment  in 
both  husband  and  wife. 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"  cried  the  hostess,  I 
lowed  with  her  eyes  the  retreating  fi( 
door,  "  I  am  about  to  take  np  the  tnt 
eome  a  match-maker." 

"Not  on  yonr  own  behalf  so  k 
widow, 

"Oh  no.  mv  «.---■ 
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"Whom!  Who  is  good  enough  for  you,  but  my  cousin 
Pendcnnyss  ?  Ah  !*'  she  cried,  laughing,  as  she  caught  Emily 
by  the  hand,  "  Dcrwent  and  myself  both  settled  the  matter 
long  since,  and  I  know  you  will  yield  when  you  come  to  know 
him." 

"The  duke !"  cried  the  other,  with  a  surprise  and  innocence 
that  immediately  brought  a  blush  of  the  brightest  vermillion 
into  her  face. 

^  Yes,  the  duke,"  said  Lady  Ohatterton.  "  You  may  think  it 
odd  for  a  discarded  lover  to  dispose  of  his  mistress  so  soon,  but 
both  our  hearts  are  set  upon  it.  The  earl  arrived  last  night,  and 
this  day  he  and  his  sister  dine  with  us  in  a  sober  way :  now, 
my  d^r  madam,"  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  "have  I  not  prepared 
an  agreeable  surprise  for  you  f" 

"  Surprise  indeed,"  said  the  widow,  excessively  gratified  at 
the  probable  termination  to  her  anxieties  for  this  meeting ;  "  but 
where  are  they  from  ?" 

^  From  Noithampton shire,  where  the  earl  has  already  pur- 
chased a  residence,  I  understand,  and  in  your  neighborhood  too ; 
so,  you  perceive,  he  at  least  begins  to  think  of  the  thing." 

"  A  certain  evidence,  truly,"  cried  Emily,  "  his  having  pur- 
chased the  house.  But  was  he  without  a  residence  that  he 
bought  the  deanery  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  he  has  a  palace  in  town,  and  three  seats  in  the 
country ;  but  none  in  Northamptonshire  but  this."  said  the 
lady,  with  a  laugh.  "  To  own  the  truth,  he  did  offer  to  let 
George  Denbigh  have  it  for  the  next  summer,  but  the  colonel 
chose  to  be  nearer  Eltringham ;  and  I  take  it,  it  was  only  a  ruse 
in  the  earl  to  cloak  his  own  designs.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  we  trumpeted  your  praises  to  him  incessantly  in  Westmorc- 
hmd." 

"  And  is  Colonel  Denbigh  in  town  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  steal- 
ing an  anxious  glance  toward  her  niece,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts,  sensibly  changaol  color. 

"  Oh,  yes !    and  Laura  is  as  happy — as  happy — as  myself," 
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sprang  frinn  their  seats.  Here  i 
moment  removed  their  doubts. 
Denbigh. 

H«  stood  for  B  moment  fixed  m 
Borprise  vraa  motual.  Hb  bee  w 
■tuitlj  was  succeeded  by  a  glow 
be  paid  hU  compliments  with  grei 
in  which  bia  softest  tones  prepondi 

"  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  to  bi 
Ing  with  sDch  friends,  and  so  aoexf 

Mn.  Wilson  bowed  in  ulence  to 
pale  as  himself,  eat  with  her  eyes  ( 
ont  daring  to  trust  her  Toioe  with  ai 

After  atru^ling  with  bis  mortil 
Denbigh  rose  from  the  chfur  he  h 
the  sofa  on  which  the  ladies  were  plat 

"Tell  mc,  denr  madnm,  lovely,  t 
one  act  of  folly,  of  wickedness  if  yi 
opinion  for  ever  ?  Der went  bad  gi 
retained  some  esteem  f<>r  my  chum 
edfre  it  »"  '-- 
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"  Call  me  by  my  title — oh !  do  not  remind  me  of  my  folly ;  I 
cannot  bear  it,  and  from  you." 

"  Your  title  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  wilh  a  cry  of  wonder, 
and  Emily  turned  on  him  a  face  in  which  the  flashes  of  color  and 
succeeding  paleness  were  as  quick,  and  almost  as  vivid,  as  the 
glow  of  lightning.  lie  caught  their  astonishment  iu  equal  sur- 
prise. 

**  How  is  this  ?  some  dreadful  mistake,  of  which  I  am  yet  in 
ignorance,"  he  cried,  taking  the  unresisting  hand  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, and  pressing  it  with  warmth  between  both  his  own,  as  he 
added,  "  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense." 

"  For  the  sake  of  truth,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  this  suf- 
fering innocent,  say,  in  sincerity,  who  and  what  yon  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson  in  a  solemn  voice,  gazing  on  him  in  dread  of  his 
reply. 

Still  retaining  her  hand,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  before  her, 
as  he  answered, — 

'^  I  am  the  pupil,  the  child  of  your  late  husband,  the  compan- 
ion of  his  dangers,  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  griefs,  and  would 
I  could  add,  the  friend  of  his  widow.  I  am  the  Earl  of  Penden- 
nyss." 

Mrs.  Wilson^s  head  dropped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  kneeling 
youth,  her  arms  were  thrown  in  fervor  around  his  neck,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  For  a  moment,  both  were  absorbed 
in  their  own  feelings ;  but  a  cry  from  Pendennyss  aronsed  liie 
annt  to  the  situation  of  her  niece. 

Emily  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  sofii. 

An  hour  elapsed  before  her  engagements  admitted  of  the  re- 
turn of  Lady  Chattcrton  to  the  breakfast  parlor,  where  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  breakfast  equipage  yet  standing,  and  her 
cousin,  the  earl.  Looking  from^  one  to  the  other  in  surprise, 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  Very  sociable,  upon  my  word ;  how  long  has  your  lordship 
honored  my  house  with  your  presence,  and  have  you  taken  the 
liberty  to  introduce  yourself  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moseley  ?" 
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attiiti;!  the  notice  i.f  Lady  Chat, 
conversation  between  them  for  s 
dering  what  could  have  wroiig]i 
Btaira,  ebo  broke  forth  with  saying 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  an  ii 
I  left  you  ladiea  alone,  and  find  a 
jov  grttra,  if  not  melancholy,  and 
I  find  yon  with  n  stranger,  and  yoi 
and  ridcii,  and  ncencs,  and  acqnaintt 
yoa,  my  lord,  be  bo  kind  as  to  exp 
tencies  )" 

"No,"  cried  the  earl,  "to  pnnish 
you  in  ignorance ;  bnt  Marian  ia 
neighbor's,  Mrs.  Wihnot,  and  I  mn 
see  ns  both  hy  five."  Rising  from 
hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  pressed  i 
also  extended  hi^  hand,  and  received 
a  face  suffused  with  the  color  of  the 
to  his  heart  for  a  moment  with  fervo 
ly  left  the  room.  Emily  concealed  h 
dissolving  in  tea"  • — '  ■ 
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sary,  entered  into  a  brief  explanation  of  the  earPs  masquerade 
(although  ignorant  herself  of  its  cause,  or  of  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it),  and  his  present  relation  with  her  niece. 

"  I  declare  it  is  provoking,"  cried  Lady  Chatterton,  with  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  *'  to  have  such  ingenious  plans  as  Derwent  and  I  had 
made  lost  from  the  want  of  necessity  in  putting  them  in  force. 
Your  demure  niece  has  deceived  us  all  handsomely;  and  my 
rigid  cousin,  too— I  will  rate  him  soundly  for  his  deception." 

**  I  believe  he  already  repents  sincerely  of  his  having  practised 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  *^  and  is  sufficiently  punished  for  his  error 
by  its  consequence.  A  life  of  misery  for  four  months  is  a  se- 
rious penalty  to  a  lover." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  am  afraid  his  punishment  was  not 
confined  to  himself  alone :  he  has  made  others  suffer  from  his 
misconduct.     I  will  rate  him  famously,  depend  upon  it  I  will." 

If  any  thing,  the  interest  felt  by  Lady  Chatterton  for  her  friend 
was  increased  by  this  discovery  of  the  affections  of  Pendennyss, 
and  a  few  hours  were  passed  by  the  three,  in  we  wDl  not  say 
sober  delight,  for  ti-ansport  would  be  a  better  word.  Lady 
Chatterton  frankly  declai'cd  that  she  would  rather  see  Emily  the 
wife  of  the  earl  than  of  her  brother,  for  he  alone  was  good  enough 
for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  an  exhilaration  of  spirits,  in  the 
completion  of  her  most  sanguine  wishes,  that  neither  her  years, 
her  philosophy,  nor  even  her  religion,  could  entirely  restrain. 
The  face  of  Emily  was  a  continued  blush,  her  eye  sparkled  with 
the  lustre  of  renewed  hope,  and  her  bosom  was  heaving  with  the 
purest  emotions  of  happiness. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  rattling  of  wheels  announced  the 
approach  of  the  earl  and  his  sister. 

Pendennyss  came  into  the  room  with  a  young  woman  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  extremely  feminine  manners,  leaning 
on  his  arm.  He  first  announced  her  to  Mrs.  Wilson  as  his  sis- 
ter. Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  who  received  her  with  a  frank  cor- 
diality that  made  them  instantly  acquainted.  Emily,  although 
confiding  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  truth  and  worth  of  her 
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lover,  had  felt  an  inexplicable  aenaation  of  pleaaure,  aa  ahe  lieatd 
the  earl  speak  of  his  sister  by  the  name  of  Marian ;  love  ia  anoli 
an  unquiet,  and  generally  anch  ao  eDg^roasing  paaeioDy  tbafc  few 
avoid  unnecessary  uneasiness  while  nnder  its  infloenoe^  unlaaa  ao 
aituated  as  to  enjoy  a  motual  confidence. 

As  this  once  so  formidable  Marian  i^proached  to  aalote  h&t 
with  an  extended  hand,  Emily  rose,  with  a  &ce  iOomined  with 
pleasure,  to  receive  her.  Marian  viewed  her  for  a  moment  in- 
tently, and  folding  her  arms  aronnd  her,  whispered  aolUy,  aa  ahe 
pressed  her  to  her  heart, 

**  My  sister,  my  only  sister.** 

Our  heroine  was  affected  to  tears,  and  Pendennyaa  gently 
separating  the  two  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  they  aoon  became 
calm. 

Lady  Marian  was  extremely  like  her  brother,  and  had  a  fiun- 
ily  resemblance  to  her  cousin  Harriet ;  hot  her  mannera  were 
softer  and  more  retiring,  and  she  had  a  slight  tinge  of  a  settled 
melancholy.  When  her  brother  spoke  she  was  generally  silent^ 
not  in  fear,  but  in  love.  She  evidently  r^;arded  him  among 
the  first  of  human  beings,  and  all  her  love  was  amply  fetnmed. 

Both  the  aunt  and  niece  studied  the  manners  of  the  earl  doae- 
ly,  and  found  several  shades  of  distinction  between  what  he  waa 
and  what  he  had  been.  He  was  now  the  perfect  man  of  the 
world,  without  having  lost  the  frank  sincerity  which  caosed  yon 
to  believe  all  he  said.  Had  Pendennyss  once  told  Mrs.  Wilaon, 
with  his  natural  air  and  manner,  *'  I  am  innocent,'*  she  wonld 
have  believed  him,  and  an  earlier  investigation  would  have  saved 
them  months  of  misery ;  bnt  the  conscioasness  of  his  deception 
had  oppressed  him  with  the  curse  of  the  wicked. 

Peiulcnuvss  had  lost  that  air  of  embarrassment  and  alarm 
whicli  had  so  often  startled  the  aunt,  even  in  her  hours  of  great- 
est contiJence,  and  which  had  their  original  in  the  awkwardneta 
of  disguise.  But  he  retained  his  softness,  his  respect,  his  mod- 
est diffidence  of  his  opinions,  although  somewhat  corrected  now 
by  his  acknowledgc<l  experience  and  acquaintance  with  man. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  thought  these  decided  trifling  alterations  in  man- 
ner were  improvements ;  bat  it  required  some  days  and  a  few 
tender  speeches  to  reconcUe  Emily  to  any  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Denbigh. 

Lady  Marian  had  ordered  her  carriage  early,  as  she  had  not 
anticipated  the  pleasure  she  found,  and  was  engaged  to  accom- 
pany her  cousin,  Lady  Laura,  to  a  fisishionable  rout  that  evening. 
Unwilling  to  be  torn  from  hb  newly  found  friends,  the  earl  pro- 
posed that  the  three  ladies  should  accompany  his  sister  to  An- 
ncrdale  House,  and  then  accept  himself  as  an  escort  to  their 
own  residence.  To  this  Harriet  assented,  and  leaving  a  message 
for  Chatterton,  they  entered  the  coach  of  Marian,  and  Penden- 
nyss,  mounting  the  dicky,  drove  off. 

Annerdale  House  was  among  the  best  edifices  of  London. 
It  had  been  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  and  Emily  for  a 
moment  felt,  as  she  went  through  its  splendid  apartments,  that 
it  threw  a  chill  around  her  domestic  affections ;  but  the  figure  of 
Pendennyss  by  her  side  reconciled  her  to  a  magnificence  she 
had  been  unused  to,  which  looked  the  lord  indeed ;  but  with  so 
much  modesty  and  softness,  and  so  much  attention  to  herself^ 
that  before  she  left  the  house,  Emily  began  to  think  it  very  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  happiness  even  in  the  lap  of  splendor. 

The  names  of  Colonel  Denbigh  and  Lady  Laura  were  soon 
announced,  and  this  formidable  gentleman  made  his  appearance. 
He  resembled  Pendennyss  more  than  even  the  duke,  and  appear- 
ed about  the  same  age. 

Mrs.  Wilson  soon  saw  that  she  had  no  grounds  for  pitying 
Lady  Laura.  The  colonel  was  a  polished,  elegant  man,  of  evi- 
dent good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  apparently 
devoted  to  his  wife.  He  was  called  George  frequently  by  all 
his  relatives,  and  he,  not  unfrequently,  used  the  same  term  him- 
self in  speaking  to  the  earl.  Something  was  said  of  a  much  ad- 
mired bust,  and  the  doors  of  a  large  library  were  opened  to 
view  it  Emily  was  running  over  the  backs  of  a  case  of  books, 
until  her  eye  rested  on  oue ;  and  half  smiling  and  blushing  she 
17* 


nwlivc.  siiiiK'J.  as  he  timk  li.nvn  an 

"  I  am  not  an  Irish,  but  an  Kog 
Um  wrong  volame." 

Emily  langhed,  with  deeper  bluslx 
M  detected,  while  the  eail,  openiD] 
flnt  of  Debrett'e  Peerage— ^tointod 
eonceming  bis  own  &mily,  and  Bait 
joined  tbem  at  the  instant — 

"To-morrow,  dear  madam,  I  tbtl 
meUncboly  talc,  and  whieb  omj,  1b  s 
st«  the  offence  I  wai  guilty  of  in  m> 
btining  an  accidental  dii^isc." 

Ab  be  ended,  be  went  to  the  otbere, 
while  Emily  and  her  aunt  examined  tl 
follows : 

"  George  Denbigh — Earl  of  Fender 
of  Lnmley  Caslle — Baron  Fendenny 

waiter,  born ,  of ,  in  the  yi 

The  list  of  earla  and  nobles  occupied 
ing  article  was  as  follows : 

"Oeoige,  the  21st  eail,  succeeded 
Conntess  of  Po"-' 


As  mach  of  the  explanatioD  of  the  mystery  of  oar  tale  is  in- 
volved in  the  forgoing  paragraphs,  we  may  be  allowed  to  relate 
inourown  langnage,  what  Fendennyss  made bU fnends acqiiunt- 
ed  with  at  different  Umes,  and  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject and  his  situatioo. 
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It  was  at  the  close  of  thmt  war  which  lost  this  conntiy  the 
wealthiest  and  most  popaloas  of  her  American  colonies,  that  a 
fleet  of  ships  were  returning  from  their  service  among  the  isl- 
ands of  the  New  World,  to  seek  for  their  worn  oat  and  battered 
hulks,  and  equally  weakened  crews,  the  repairs  and  comforts  of 
England  and  home. 

The  latter  word,  to  the  mariner  the  most  endearing  of  aD 
sounds,  had,  as  it  were,  drawn  together  by  instinct  a  gproup  of 
sailors  on  the  forecastle  of  the  proudest  ship  of  the  squadron, 
who  gazed  with  varied  emotions  on  the  land  which  gave  them 
birth,  but  with  one  common  feeling  of  joy  that  the  day  of  at- 
taining it  was  at  length  arrived. 

The  water  curled  from  the  bows  of  this  castle  of  the  ocean, 
in  iuci-easing  waves  and  growing  murmurs,  that  at  times  drew 
the  attention  of  the  veteran  tar  to  their  quickening  progress, 
and  having  cheered  his  heart  with  the  sight,  he  cast  his  expe- 
rienced eye  in  silence  on  the  swelling  sails,  to  see  if  noUiing 
more  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  distance  between  him  and 
his  country. 

Hundi'eds  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
hundreds  of  hearts  were  beating  in  that  one  vessel  with  the 
awakening  delights  of  domestic  love  and  renewed  affections; 
but  no  tongue  broke  the  disciplined  silence  of  the  ship  into 
sounds  that  overcame  the  propitious  ripple  of  the  water. 

On  the  highest  sumnnt  of  their  towering  mast  floated  a  small 
blue  flag,  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  beneath  it  paced  a  man 
to  and  fro  the  deck,  who  was  abandoned  by  his  inferiors  to  his 
more  elevated  ranL     His  square-built  form  and  care-worn  fca- 
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turea,  which  had  lost  the  brilliancy  of  an  English  complexion, 
and  hair  whitened  prematurely,  spoke  of  bodily  vigor  and  ar- 
duous services  which  had  put  that  vigor  to  the  severest  trials. 

At  each  turn  of  his  walk,  as  he  faced  the  land  of  his  nativ 
ity,  a  lurking  smile  stole  over  his  sunburnt  features,  and  then  a 
glance  of  his  eye  would  scan  the  progress  of  the  far-stretched 
squadron  which  obeyed  his  orders,  and  which  he  was  now  re- 
turning to  his  superiors,  undiminished  in  numbers,  and  proud 
with  victory. 

By  himself  stood  an  officer  in  a  uniform  differing  from  all 
around  him.  His  fignra  was  small,  his  eye  restless,  quick,  and 
piercing,  and  bent  on  those  shores  to  which  he  was  unwillingly 
advancing,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  that  showed 
him  the  late  commander  of  those  vessels  around  them,  which, 
by  displaying  their  double  flags,  manifested  to  the  eye  of  the 
seaman  a  recent  change  of  masters. 

Occasionally  the  conqueror  would  stop,  and  by  some  effort 
of  well  meant,  but  rather  uncouth  civility,  endeavor  to  soften 
the  hours  of  captivity ;  efforts  which  were  received  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  most  punctilious  etiquette,  but  a  restraint  which 
showed  that  they  were  unwelcome. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unlucky  moment  that  had  occurred 
within  the  two  months  of  their  association,  for  an  exchange  of 
their  better  feelings.  The  honest  heart  of  the  English  tar  di- 
lated with  ill-concealed  delight  at  his  approach  to  the  teimina- 
tion  of  labors  performed  with  credit  and  honor,  and  his  smiles 
and  good  humor,  which  partly  proceeded  from  the  feelings  of  a 
father  and  a  friend,  were  daggers  to  the  heart  of  his  discomfited 
rival. 

A  third  personage  now  appeared  from  the  cabin  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  approached  the  spot  where  the  adverse  admirals  at 
the  moment  were  engaged  in  one  of  these  constrained  con- 
ferences. 

The  appearance  and  dress  of  this  gentleman  differed  widely 
from  the  two  just  described.     He  was  tall,  graoefdl,  and  digni- 
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niao,  Willi  a  p.lilo  l..i>v  a.iil  f.^rci^d  s 
benevulcnce  intu  a  wish  fur  his  pera 
I  hare  Kcccpted  the  offer  MonMeu 
good  aa  to  ni«ke  me." 

"  "ne  comte  u  ei^;ag«d  to  me,  H> 
ft  eonitljr  MoUe,  "  and,  indeed,  ;oa  i 
or  M  soon  «  we  aoohor.  But  I 
morrow." 

"Well — wdl — Denbigh,"  exclaiit 
huBda  with  pletuure  m  he  viewed  tl 
wind,  "  only  make  yourselves  h^py 

A  few  houn  intervened  before  thej 
outh,  and  round  the  table,  after  the 
general  and  English  admiral.  The  ^ 
of  preparing  his  things  for  a  removal 
ment  to  conceal  his  feelings  ;  and  th 
Above,  superin tending  the  approach  o 
age.  Two  or  three  well  emptied  boti 
bat  as  the  healths  of  all  Uie  branchf 
wick  had  been  propitiated  from  tbi 
remembrance  of  Louis  XVI.  and  M 
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•*  Very  well — make  the  signal  to  prepare  to  aochor." 

«♦  Ay,  ay,  dr." 

**And  here,  Bennet,"  to  the  retiring  lieutenant,  "call  the 
transports  all  in  shore  of  us." 

'*  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  look- 
ing at  his  signal-book. 

The  admiral  cast  his  eye  at  the  book,  and  nodded  an  assent. 

•*  And  let  the  Mermaid — Flora — Weasel — Bruiser,  and  all  the 
sloops  He  well  ofi^  until  we  hare  landed  the  soldiers :  the  pilot 
says  the  channel  is  full  of  luggers,  and  Jonathan  has  grown  very 
saucy." 

The  lieutenant  made  a  complying  bow,  and  was  retiring  to 
execute  these  orders,  as  Admiral  Howell,  taking  up  a  bottle  not 
yet  entirely  deserted  by  its  former  tenant,  cried  stoutly — "  Hero, 
Bonnet — I  forgot — ^take  a  glass  of  wine ;  drink  success  to  our- 
selves, and  defeat  to  the  French  all  over  the  world." 

The  general  pointed  significantly  to  the  adjoining  cabin  of 
the  French  admiral,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  lips  for  si- 
lence. 

'^Ohl"  cried  Admiral  Howell,  recollecting  himself  continu- 
ing in  a  whisper,  '*  you  can  drink  it  in  your  heart,  notwith- 
standing." 

The  signal  officer  nodded,  and  drank  the  liquor.  As  ho 
smacked  his  lips  while  going  on  deck,  he  thought  to  himself, 
these  nabobs  drink  famous  good  wine. 

Although  the  feelings  of  General  Denbigh  were  under  much 
more  command  and  disciplined  obedience  than  those  of  his 
friends,  yet  was  he  too  unusually  elated  with  his  return  to  home 
and  expected  honors.  If  the  admiral  had  captured  a  fleet,  he 
had  taken  an  island ; — and  hand  in  hand  they  had  co-operated 
in  unusual  harmony  through  the  difficulties  of  an  arduous  cam- 
pnign.  This  rather  singular  circumstance  was  owing  to  their 
personal  friendship.  From  their  youth  they  had  been  compan- 
ions, and  although  of  very  different  characters  and  habits,  chance 
had  cemented  their  intimacy  in  more  advanced  life.     While  in 


clftiiMei),  - 

•■Poter-we  ],.,,  b.,„  fri.„j,  f, 

\«  !»  .are  wo  h.ve,"  uid  the  , 

Tb«  ximi™!  ,h<»k  hi.  he«l  win  . . 

"I  should  like  to  know  l.„» 
•fd.J,  Denbigh."    '°°"""7«"™ 
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mannen,  I  cannot  think  of  offering  him  to  your  daughter  as  a 
husband.*' 

*^  Isabel  shall  marry  a  good-natured  man,  like  myself,  or  not 
at  all/'  said  the  admiral,  positively,  but  not  in  the  least  suspect- 
ing the  drift  of  his  friend,  who  was  influenced  by  anything  but 
a  regard  for  the  lady's  happiness. 

Francis,  his  first  bom,  was,  in  truth,  as  he  had  described ;  but 
his  governing  wish  was  to  provide  for  his  fiivorite  Geoige. 
Dukes  could  never  want  wives,  but  unportioned  captains  in  the 
guards  might. 

"  George  is  one  of  the  best  tempers  in  the  world,"  said  his 
finther,  with  strong  feeling,  *'  and  the  delight  of  us  all.  I  could 
wish  he  had  been  the  heir  to  the  family  honors." 

^^That  it  is  certainly  too  late  to  help,"  cried  the  admiral,  won- 
dering if  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  could  devise  a  remedy  for 
this  evil  too. 

**  Too  late,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  but 
Howell,  what  say  you  to  matching  Isabel  with  my  fiivorito 
George  ?" 

"  Denbigh,"  cried  the  sailor,  eyeing  him  keenly,  "  Isabel  is 
my  only  child,  and  a  dutiful,  good  girl ;  one  that  will  obey  or- 
ders if  she  breaks  owners,  as  we  sailors  say.  Now  I  did  think 
of  marrying  her  to  a  seaman,  when  a  proper  man  came  athwart 
my  course ;  yet  your  son  is  a  soldier,  and  that  is  next  to  being 
in  the  navy;  if-so-be  you  had  made  him  come  aboard  me, 
when  I  wanted  you  to,  there  would  have  been  no  objection 
at  all ;  however,  when  occasion  offers,  I  will  overhaul  the  lad, 
and  if  I  find  him  staunch  he  may  turn  in  with  BeU  and  wel- 
come." 

This  was  uttered  in  perfect  simplicity,  and  with  no  intention 
of  gh'ing  offence,  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  soliloquy  ; 
so  the  general,  greatly  encouraged,  was  about  to  push  the  point, 
when  a  gun  was  fired  from  their  own  ship. 

*' There's  some  of  them  lubberly  transports  won't  mind  our 
signals ;  they  havQ  had  these  soldiers  so  long  on  board,  they  get 


belli.-hcd  Willi  til.'  riblmi,  .,f  ibc  . 
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lie  prints  of  ihc  (lay,  the  new  kni, 
omly  of  building  a  tnonument  to 
tween  their  children.  The  ndmira 
nothing  nith  hU  eyes  shut,  and  be 

"Where  is  the  boy  nbo  ii  to  be 
day,  when  hh  friend  had  introduce 
final  arrangement.  "  Bell  has  goo 
tight  built  little  vessel — clean  beel'i 
as  good  a  dnchess  as  the  best  of  th 
gin  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  senio) 

To  this  the  general  bad  no  objec 
Fnmds  vonid  be  wide  of  pleasing  ti 
umplo  man,  like  the  sailor.  They 
the  general  facetiously  called  the  rer 
innocently  termed  his  survey,  at  the 
the  young  gentlemen  were  submitted 

Fntttcb  Denbigh  was  about  fourai 
and  with  a  &ce  marked  with  the  sm 
fbrmity ;  his  eye  wan  brilliant  and  p 
at  times  wild — bis  manner  awkwa 
Them  w""'-'  »-- 
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An  obsen'er  close  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  have  said  that  the 
feelings  of  the  father  and  son  were  not  such  as  ought  to  exist 
between  parent  and  child. 

But  the  admiral,  who  regarded  model  and  rigging  a  good  deal, 
satisfied  himself  with  muttering,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
junior — 

'*  He  may  do  for  a  duke — ^but  I  would  not  have  him  for  a 
cockswain." 

George  was  a  year  younger  than  Francis ;  in  form,  stature, 
and  personal  grace,  the  counterpart  of  his  father ;  bis  eye  was 
less  keen  but  more  attractive  than  that  of  his  brother ;  his  air 
open,  polished,  and  manly. 

^'  Ah !"  thought  the  sailor,  as  he  ended  a  satisfactory  sanrey 
of  the  youth,  **  what  a  thousand  pities  Denbigh  did  not  send 
him  to  sea  I" 

The  thing  was  soon  settled,  and  George  was  to  be  the  happy 
man.  Sir  Peter  concluded  to  dine  with  his  friend,  in  order  to 
settle  prcliminaiies  over  the  bottle  by  themselves ;  the  young 
men  and  their  mother  being  engaged  to  their  uncle  the  duke. 

'*Well,  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral,  as  the  last  servant 
withdrew,  **when  do  you  mean  to  have  the  young  conple 
spliced  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  wary  soldier,  who  knew  he  could  not 
calculate  on  obedience  to  his  mandate  with  as  great  a  certainty 
as  his  friend — ^Hhe  better  way  is  to  bring  the  young  people 
together,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted,  yon 
know." 

"Acquainted — ^together — ^"  cried  bis  companion,  in  a  little 
surprise,  "  what  better  way  is  there  to  bring  them  together,  than 
to  have  them*  up  before  a  priest,  or  to  make  them  acquainted  by 
letting  them  swing  in  the  same  hammock  ?" 

"  It  might  answer  the  end,  indeed,"  said  the  general  with  a 
smile,  "  but  somehow  or  other,  it  is  always  the  best  method  to 
bring  young  folks  together,  to  let  them  have  their  own  way  in 
the  affair  for  a  time." 


but  Alv  ha-  hcT  .(i.iik^  and  «l,iin 

"You  hav<'!i:.>l  111.  ti»iil,l,;  will 
rail!  Sir  Frederick,  caialierly,  ihi 
his  friend  at  the  ume  lime. 

"  No,  not  yet — nor  do  I  think 
bat  then  hu  been  one  wishing  to 
we  got  in." 

"  How  !"  said  the  other  in  alam 
officer  in  the  navy,  I  suppose." 

**  No,  he  was  a  kind  of  chsplai 
sort  of  ayonth  enough,  and  a  prodi 
Lady  Hawker." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  answer,  P« 
incTeasinj>nncaMneM;  "didyonpui 

"  Off!  to  be  8nre  I  did— .do  yon 
clerk  for  a  son-in-law  t  No,  no,  '. 
enough,  without  having  a  preacher.' 

The  general  compressed  his  lips 
profession  that  he  thought  the  mi 
world,  in  some  resentment;  but  rei 
BKnd  pounds,  and  accustomed  to 
curbed  his  temper,  and  inquired — 

"But    Mf"   a—  " 
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many  a  pareoD.  Bat,  once  for  all,  when  is  the  wedding  to  take 
place  f 

General  Denbigh  had  indulged  his  younger  son  too  blindly 
and  too  fondly  to  expect  that  implicit  obedience  the  admiral 
calculated  to  a  certainty  on,  and  with  every  prospect  of  not 
being  disappointed,  from  his  daughter.  Isabel  Howell  was 
pretty,  mild,  and  timid,  and  unused  to  oppose  any  of  her  fa- 
ther's commands ;  but  George  I>enbigh  was  haughty,  positive, 
and  self-willed,  and  unless  the  affair  conld  be  so  managed  as  to 
make  him  a  willing  assistant  in  the  courtship,  his  father  knew 
it  might  be  abandoned  at  once.  He  thought  his  son  might  be 
led,  but  not  driven ;  and,  relying  on  his  own  powers  for  man- 
aging, the  general  saw  his  only  safety  in  executing  the  scheme 
was  in  postponing  his  advances  for  a  regular  siege  to  the  lady's 
heart 

Sir  Peter  chafed  and  swore  at  this  circumlocution.  Tlie  thing 
coold  be  done  as  well  in  a  week  as  in  a  year ;  and  the  veterans, 
who,  for  a  miracle,  had  agreed  in  their  rival  stations,  and  in 
doubtful  moments  of  success,  were  near  splitting  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a  girl  of  nineteen. 

As  Sir  Peter  both  loved  his  friend,  and  had  taken  a  prodi- 
gious fancy  to  the  youth,  he  however  was  £un  to  submit  to  a 
short  probation. 

<*  Tou  are  always  for  going  a  round-about  way  to  do  a  thingy** 
said  the  admiral,  as  he  yielded  the  point.  ^  Now,  when  you 
took  that  battery,  had  you  gone  up  in  front  as  I  advised  you, 
you  would  have  taken  it  in  ten  minutes  instead  of  five  hours." 

^  Tea,"  said  the  other,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  band  at 
parting,  '*  and  lost  fifty  men  in  place  of  one  by  the  step." 
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The  Honorable  General  Denbigh  was  the  youngest  of  throe 
sons.  His  seniors,  Francis  and  George,  were  yet  baohelon. 
The  death  of  a  cousin  had  made  Francis  a  duke  while  yet  a 
child,  and  both  he  and  his  favorite  brother,  G^ige,  had  decided 
on  lives  of  inactivity  and  sluggishness. 

'*  When  I  die,  brother,"  the  oldest  would  say,  ^  you  will 
succeed  me,  and  Frederick  can  provide  heirs  for  the  name  here- 
after." 

This  arrangement  had  been  closely  adhered  to,  and  the  two 
elder  brothers  reached  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  fiftyndz,  without 
altering  their  condition.  In  the  mean  time  Frederick  married 
a  young  woman  of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  fruits  of  their  union 
being  the  two  young  candidates  for  the  hand  of  Isabel  HowelL 

Francis  Deubi^  the  eldest  son  of  the  general,  was  naturally 
diffident,  and  in  addition  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  the  reverse 
of  captivating  in  external  appearance.  The  small-pox  sealed 
his  doom ;  ignorance,  and  the  violence  of  the  attack,  left  him 
indelibly  impressed  with  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand  his  brother  escaped  without  any  vestiges  of 
the  complaint ;  and  his  spotless  skin  and  fine  open  countenance 
met  the  gaze  of  his  mother,  after  the  recovery  of  the  two,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  deformed  lineaments  of  his  elder  brother. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  sure  to  excite  one  of  two  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  every  beholder — pity  or  disgust ;  and  unhappily  for 
Francis,  maternal  tenderness  in  his  case  was  unable  to  counter- 
act the  latter  sensation.  George  became  a  favorite  and  Francis 
a  neutral.  The  effect  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  rapid  as  it 
was  indelible. 
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The  feelings  of  Francis  were  sensitive  to  an  extreme.  He  had 
more  quickness,  more  sensibility,  more  real  talent  than  Geoige ; 
which  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  caused  him  to  feel  more 
acutely,  the  partiality  of  his  mother. 

As  yet,  the  engagements  and  duties  of  the  general  had  kept 
his  children  and  their  improvements  out  of  his  sight ;  but  at  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  the  feelings  of  a  father  began  to  take 
pride  in  the  possession  of  his  sons. 

On  his  return  from  a  foreign  station,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  his  children  were  ordered  from  school  to  meet  him.  Fran- 
cia  had  improved  in  stature,  but  not  in  beauty;  George  had 
flourished  in  both. 

The  natural  diffidence  of  the  former  was  increased,  by  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  no  favorite,  and  the  effect  began  to  show  it- 
self on  manners  at  no  time  engaging.  He  met  his  father  with 
doubt,  and  he  saw  with  anguish,  that  the  embrace  received  by 
his  brother  much  exceeded  in  warmth  that  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  himself. 

''Lady  Margaret,''  said  the  general  to  his  wife,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  boys  as  they  retired  from  the  dinner  table,  with 
bia  eyes, ''  it  is  a  thousand  pities  George  had  not  been  the  elder. 
Ht  would  have  graced  a  dukedom  or  a  throne.  Frank  is  only 
fit  for  a  parson." 

This  ill-judged  speech  was  uttei*ed  sufficiently  loud  to  be  over- 
heard by  both  the  sons :  on  the  younger,  it  made  a  pleasurable 
sensation  foi  the  moment.  His  father — his  dear  ^Either,  had 
thought  him  fit  to  be  a  king ;  and  his  father  must  be  a  judge, 
whispered  his  native  vanity ;  but  all  this  time  the  connection 
between  the  speech  and  his  brother*s  rights  did  not  present 
themselves  to  his  mind.  George  loved  this  brother  too  well, 
too  sincerely,  to  have  injured  him  even  in  thought ;  and  so  fiir 
as  Francis  was  concerned,  his  vanity  was  as  blameless  as  it  was 
natural. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Francis  was  different  both 
in  substance  and  in  degree.     It  mortified  his  pride,  alarmed  hia 
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delicacy,  and  woanded  his  alrewiy  morbid  aeotilMiity  to  fnch  an 
extent,  as  to  make  him  entertaiQ  the  romantic  notion  of  with- 
drawing from  the  worid,  and  of  yielding  a  birthright  to  one  ao 
every  way  more  deserving  of  it  than  himself 

From  this  period  might  be  dated  an  opinion  of  Fraaeis'fl, 
which  never  afterward  left  him ;  he  fancied  he  was  dmng  injua- 
tico  to  another,  and  that  other,  a  brother  whom  he  ardently 
loved,  by  continuing  to  exist  Had  he  met  with  fondness  in 
his  parents,  or  sociability  in  hb  playfellows,  these  fimdes  would 
have  left  him  as  he  grew  into  life.  But  the  affections  of  his 
parents  were  settled  on  his  more  promising  brother;  and  his 
manners  daily  increasing  in  their  repulsive  traits,  drove  hb  eom- 
panions  to  the  society  of  others,  more  agreeable  to  their  own 
buoyancy  and  joy. 

Had  Francis  Denbigh,  at  this  age,  met  with  a  guardian  clear- 
sighted enough  to  fathom  his  real  character,  and  competent  to 
direct  his  onward  course,  he  would  yet  have  become  an  orna- 
ment to  his  name  and  country,  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 
But  no  such  guide  existed.  His  natural  guardians,  in  his  par- 
ticular case,  w^ere  his  worst  enemies ;  and  the  boys  left  school 
for  college  four  years  afterward,  each  advanced  in  hb  respective 
properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Irreligion  is  hardly  a  worse  evil  in  a  &mily  than  ^Etvoritisra. 
When  once  allowed  to  exbt,  in  the  breast  of  the  parent,  though 
hid  apparently  from  all  other  eyes,  its  sad  consequences  begin 
to  show  themselves.  Effects  are  produced,  and  wo  look  in  vain 
for  the  cause.  The  awakened  sympathies  of  reciprocal  caresses 
and  fondness  are  mbtaken  for  uncommon  feelings,  and  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  deadened  affections  b  miscalled  native  sensi- 
bility. 

In  thb  manner  the  evil  increases  itself^  until  manners  are  form- 
ed, and  characters  created,  that  must  descend  with  their  posses- 
sor to  the  tomb. 

In  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  mind  of  Francb  Denbigh,  the 
evil  was  doubly  injurious.     Hb  feelings  required  sympathy  and 
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softness,  and  tbej  met  only  with  coldness  and  disgust  Geoi^ 
alone  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  did  love  his  brother ; 
bnt  even  his  gayety  and  spirits  finally  tired  of  the  dnll  uniformity 
of  the  diseased  habits  of  his  senior. 

The  only  refuge  Francis  fonnd  in  his  solitude,  amid  the  hun- 
dreds of  the  university,  was  in  his  muse  and  in  the  powers  of 
melody.  The  voice  of  his  family  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  pages ;  and  if,  as  Lady  Laura  had  intimated,  there  had 
ever  been  a  siren  in  the  race,  it  was  a  male  one.  He  wrote  pret- 
tily, and  would  sing  these  effoits  of  his  muse  to  music  of  his 
own,  drawing  crowds  around  his  windows,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  to  listen  to  sounds  as  melodious  as  they  were  mournful. 
His  poetical  efforts  partook  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
man,  being  melancholy,  wild,  and  sometimes  pious. 

George  was  always  among  the  most  admiring  of  his  brother's 
auditors,  and  would  feel  a  yearning  of  his  heart  toward  him,  at 
such  moments,  that  was  painful.  But  George  was  too  young 
and  too  heedless,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  monitor,  or  to  draw 
his  thoughts  into  a  more  salutary  train.  This  was  the  duty  of 
his  parents,  and  should  have  been  their  Uuh.  But  the  world, 
his  rising  honors,  and  his  professional  engagements,  occupied 
the  time  of  the  fkther ;  and  fashion,  parties,  and  pleasure^  killed 
the  time  of  his  mother.  When  they  did  think  of  their  children, 
it  was  of  George ;  the  painful  image  of  Francis  being  seldom 
admitted  to  disturb  their  serenity. 

George  Denbigh  was  open-hearted,  without  suspicion,  and  a  &- 
vorite.  The  first  quality  taxed  his  generosity,  the  second  sub- 
jected him  to  fraud,  and  the  third  supplied  him  with  the  means. 
But  these  means  sometimes  failed.  The  fortune  of  the  general, 
though  handsome,  was  not  more  than  competent  to  support  his 
style  of  living.  He  expected  to  be  a  duke  himself  one  day,  and 
was  anxious  to  maintain  an  appearance  now  that  would  not  dis- 
grace his  future  elevation.  A  system  of  strict  but  liberal  econo- 
my had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  his  sons.  They  had^  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  a  stated  and  equal  allowance. 
18 
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of  llit'ii-  deiioiiiiced  olf'spriDg  mi 
into  question,  if  it  did  not  convt 
jnatic«. 

The  heedlesaneea  of  Qeoi^  bi 
emptiDssa.     His  lost  gumes  was 
waating  to  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
ctieated.    He  had  veotured  to  a) 
sums,  wheu  his  Oreas  or  Bome  tn 
advance ;  and  always  with  auccesw. 
goDe  at  a  blow,  and  pride,  candor 
manner  of  his  loss,  if  he  made  the  \ 
fill ;  his  own  conscience  rcpronche< 
witnessed  the  violence  of  his  mothei 
cis,  for  faults  which  appeared  to  hii 
in  the  almost  dread  of  her  more  ju 
case. 

Entering  the  apartment  of  bi> 
condition,  6eo^;e  threw  himself  int 
concealed  between  his  hands,  sat  hi 
nation. 
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"  Entirely  I  entirely  I'*  said  George.  Then  springing  up  in 
despair,  he  exclaimed,  *'  But  I  must  live — I  cannot  die." 

"  Live !  die !"  cried  Francis,  recoiling  in  horror.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  such  language  ?  Tell  me,  G^i^ge,  am  I  not  your 
brother  9    Your  only  brother  and  best  friend  f 

Francis  felt  he  had  no  friend  if  George  was  not  that  friend, 
and  his  &ce  grew  pale  while  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  down  his 
cheeks. 

Geoige  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal  He  caught  the  hand 
of  his  brother  and  made  him  acquainted  with  his  losses  and  his 
wants. 

Francis  mused  some  little  time  over  his  narration,  ere  he  broke 
silence. 

''  It  was  all  you  had  f ' 

**  The  last  shilling,''  cried  G^oi^  beating  his  head  with  his 
hand. 

"  How  much  will  you  requira  to  make  out  the  quarter  f ' 

**  Oh  I  must  have  at  least  fifty  guineas,  or  how  can  I  live  at 
all?" 

The  ideas  of  life  in  George  were  connected  a  good  deal  with 
the  manner  it  was  to  be  enjoyed.  His  brother  appeared  strug- 
gling with  himself,  and  then  turning  to  the  other,  continued, 

^*  But  surely,  under  present  circumstances,  you  could  make 
less  do." 

"  Less,  never — hardly  that" — interrupted  G^oi^ge,  vehement- 
ly. **  K  Lady  Margaret  did  not  inclose  me  a  note  now  and  then, 
how  could  we  get  along  at  all  ?  don't  you  find  it  so  yourself, 
brother  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fmncis,  turning  pale — 

"  Don't  know,"  cried  George,  catching  a  view  of  his  altered 
countenance — "  you  get  the  money,  though  f 

**  I  do  not  remember  it,"  said  the  other,  sighing  heavily. 

"  Francis,"  cried  Greorge,  comprehending  the  truth,  "  you  shall 
share  every  shilling  I  receive  in  friture — ^you  shall — ^indeed  yoa 
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tie  a  grtiner." 

George  yielded  to  bis  wants  . 
he  gave  him  great  credit  for  t 
Several  weeks  passed  without  ai 
greeable  sabject,  which  had  at  U 
ing  Q«orge  more  guarded  and  a 

The  brothers,  from  this  p<jrio< 
distinctive  qualities  which  were  tc 
daily  iniproviDg  in  grace  Hnd  attrai 
receding  from  those  very  atUunme 
duMre  to  possess.  In  the  educati 
high  had  preserved  the  appearant 
anoe  to  each  was  the  same;  they  t 
had  tieen  at  the  same  school ;  and 
much  as  his  yonnger  brother,  it  wi 
atinaey  and  stupidity,  and  surely  a 

Such,  then,  were  the  artificial  ■ 
kept  «  noble,  a  proud,  an  acute  bui 
ments  much  below  another  everr  i 
tbohaonv"!—- 
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against  the  conrse  which  produced  such  an  uufortuuate  inequal- 
ity. On  these  occasions  a  superficial  statement  of  his  system 
from  the  general  met  the  objection  ;  they  cost  the  same  money, 
and  he  was  sure  he  not  only  wifihed  but  did  everything  an  in- 
dulgent parent  could,  to  render  Francis  worthy  of  his  future 
honors.  Another  evil  of  the  admission  of  feelings  of  partiality, 
in  the  favor  of  one  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  that  the 
malady  is  contagious  as  well  as  lasting :  it  exists  without  our 
own  knowledge,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  affect  those  around  us. 
The  uncle  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  George  as  the  hope  of  the 
fiimily,  yet  Francis  must  be  the  heir  of  its  honors,  and  conse- 
quently of  its  wealth. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  were  not  much  addicted  to  action, 
hardly  to  reflection ;  but  if  anything  could  rouse  them  to  either, 
it  was  the  reputation  of  the  house  of  Denbigh.  Their  ideas  of 
reputation,  it  is  true,  were  of  their  own  forming. 

The  hour  at  length  drew  near  when  George  expected  a  supply 
from  the  ill-judged  generosity  of  his  mother ;  it  came,  and  with 
a  heart  beating  with  pleasure,  the  youth  flew  to  the  room  of 
Francis  with  a  determination  to  force  the  whole  of  his  twenty 
pounds  on  his  acceptance.  On  throwing  open  his  door,  he  saw 
his  brother  evidently  striving  to  conceal  something  behind  his 
books.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  George  had  intend- 
ed for  a  novelty  to  share  his  brother's  morning  repast.  They 
always  met  at  dinner,  but  the  other  meals  were  made  in  their 
own  rooms.  George  looked  in  vain  for  the  usual  equipage  of 
the  table ;  suspicion  flashed  upon  him ;  he  threw  aside  the  books, 
and  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  met  his  eye ;  the  truth 
now  flashed  upon  him  in  all  its  force. 

**  Francis,  my  brother,  to  what  has  my  extravagance  reduced 
you  V^  exclaimed  the  contrite  George  with  a  heart  nearly  ready 
to  burst.  Francis  endeavored  to  explain,  but  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  truth  held  him  tongtie-tied,  until  dropping  his  head  on 
the  shoulder  of  George,  he  sobbed  out — 

**  It  is  a  trifle:  nothing  to  what  I  would  do  for  you  my  brother.** 
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Qeorge  felt  all  the  honron  of  rsmone,  and  was  mneh  too  gen- 
erous to  conceal  his  error  any  longer;  lie  wrote  a  droamatantial 
account  of  the  whole  transaction  to  Lady  Margaret. 

Francis  for  a  few  days  was  a  new  being.  He  had  acted  noUy, 
his  conscience  approved  of  his  motives,  and  of  his  delicate  con- 
cealment of  them ;  he  in  hat  began  to  think  there  were  in  him- 
self the  seeds  of  usefulness,  as  his  brother,  who  from  thia  mo- 
ment began  to  understand  his  character  better,  attached  himself 
more  closely  to  him. 

The  eye  of  Francis  met  that  of  Geoige  with  the  look  of  ao- 
knowledged  affection,  his  mind  became  less  moody,  and  hia  £mm 
was  sometimes  embellished  with  a  smile. 

The  reply  of  their  mother  to  the  communication  of  Gleorge 
threw  a  damp  on  the  revived  hopes  of  the  senior,  and  drove  him 
back  into  himself  with  tenfold  humility. 

'*  I  am  shocked,  my  child,  to  find  that  you  have  lowered 
yourself,  and  forgf>t  the  fiimily  you  belong  to,  so  much  as  to 
frequent  those  gainbling-houacs,  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  universities :  when  at  a  proper  age 
and  in  proper  company,  your  occasional  indulgence  at  cards  I 
could  not  object  to,  as  both  your  father  and  myself  sometimes 
resort  to  it  as  an  amusement,  but  never  in  low  company.  The 
consequence  of  mingling  in  such  society  is,  that  you  were  cheat- 
ed, and  such  will  always  be  your  lot  unless  yon  confine  yourself 
to  associates  more  becoming  your  rank  and  illustrious  name. 

**  As  to  Fi-ancis,  I  see  every  reason  to  condemn  the  course  he 
has  taken.  Being  the  senior  by  a  year,  he  should  have  taken 
the  means  to  prevent  your  felling  into  such  company ;  and  he 
should  have  acquainted  me  immediately  with  your  loss,  in  place 
of  wounding  your  pride  by  subjecting  you  to  the  mortification 
of  receiving  a  pecuniary  obligation  from  one  so  little  older  than 
yourself,  and  exposing  his  own  health  by  a  diet  on  bread  and 
water,  as  you  wrote  me,  for  a  whole  month.  Both  the  general 
and  myself  are  seriously  displeased  with  him,  and  think  of  separ 
rating  you,  as  you  thus  connive  at  each  other's  follies.'* 
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George  was  too  indignant  to  conceal  this  letter,  and  the  re- 
flections of  Francis  were  dreadful. 

For  a  short  time  he  actually  meditated  suicide,  as  the  only 
method  of  removing  himself  from  before  the  advancement 
of  George.  Had  not  George  been  more  attentive  and  afibc- 
tionate  than  formerly,  the  awful  expedient  might  have  been  re- 
sorted to. 

From  college  the  young  men  went,  one  into  the  army  and  the 
other  to  the  mansion  of  his  uncle.  George  became  an  elegant, 
gay,  open-hearted,  admired  captain  in  the  guards ;  and  Francis 
stalked  through  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  their  acknowledged 
future  lord,  but  a  misanthrope ;  hatefid  to  himself  and  disagree- 
able to  all  around  him. 

This  picture  may  be  highly  wrought,  but  the  effects,  in  the 
case  of  Francis,  were  increased  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  dis- 
eased state  of  mind.  The  indulgence  of  favoritism,  neverthe- 
less, always  brings  its  own  sad  consequences,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  while  it  seldom  foils  to  give  sorrow  and  penitence  to  the 
bosom  of  the  parents. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

No  little  art  and  management  had  been  necessary  to  make  Hbe 
admiral  auxiliary  to  the  indirect  plan  proposed  by  his  friend  to 
bring  George  and  Isabel  together.  This,  however,  effected,  the 
general  turned  his  whole  strategy  to  the  impression  to  be  made 
on  the  heart  of  the  young  gentleman. 

Sir  Frederick  Denbigh  had  the  same  idea  of  the  virtue  of 
management  as  tlie  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  but  he  under^ 
stood  human  nature  better.  Like  a  prudent  officer,  his  attacks 
were  all  masked ;  and,  like  a  great  officer,  they  seldom  failed  of 
success. 

The  young  couple  were  thrown  in  each  other's  way,  and  as 
Isabel  was  extremely  attractive,  somewhat  the  opposite  to  him- 
self in  ardor  of  temperament  and  vivacity,  modest,  and  sensible, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  association  was  maintained  by 
the  youlli  with  perfect  impunity.  Within  a  couple  of  months 
he  fancied  himself  desperately  in  love  with  Isabel  Howell;  and 
in  truth  he  liad  some  reason  for  the  supposition. 

The  general  watched  every  movement  of  his  son  with  a  wary 
and  vigilant  eye — occasionally  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  projects  of  matrimony  in  other  quar- 
ters, until  CJeorge  began  to  think  he  was  soon  to  undergo  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  and  in  consequence  he  armed  himself  with  a 
double  portion  of  admiration  for  his  Isabel,  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  endure  the  persecution ;  while  the  admiral  several 
times  endangered  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  by  volun- 
teer contributions  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  man,  which  only 
escaped  producing  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  intend- 
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cd,  by  being  mistaken  for  the  overflowings  of  good  nature  and 
friendship. 

After  sutfering  his  son  to  get,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  of  cupid,  Sir  Fredeiick  determined  to  fire 
a  volley  from  one  of  his  masked  batteiies,  which  he  rightly 
judged  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  They  were  sit- 
ting at  the  table  after  dinner  alone,  when  the  general  took  the 
advantage  of  the  name  of  Miss  Howell  being  accidentally  men- 
tioned, to  say — 

**  By  the  by,  Greorge,  my  friend  the  admiral  said  sometlung 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of  your  being  so  much  with  his  daugh- 
ter. I  wish  yon  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  give  the  old  sailor 
offence  in  any  way,  for  he  is  my  particular  friend." 

"  He  need  be  under  no  violent  apprehensions,"  cried  George, 
coloring  highly  with  shame  and  pride ;  '*  I  am  sure  a  Denbigh 
is  no  unworthy  match  for  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  HowelL" 

**  Oh  I  to  be  sure  not,  boy,  we  are  as  old  a  house  as  there  is  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  noble  too ;  but  the  admiral  has  queer  no- 
tions, and  perhaps  he  has  some  cub  of  a  sailor  in  his  eye  for  a 
son-in-law.  Bo  prudent^  my  boy,  be  prudent ;  that  is  all  I  ask 
of  you." 

The  general,  satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced,  care- 
lessly arose  from  his  seat  and  joined  Lady  Margaret  in  her 
drawing-room. 

George  remained  for  several  minutes  musing  on  his  father's 
singular  request,  as  well  as  the  admiral*s  caution,  when  he 
sprang  from  his  seat,  caught  up  his  hat  and  sword,  and  in  ten 
minutes  rang  at  Sir  Peter's  door  in  Grosvenor  Square.  He  was 
admitted,  and  ascending  to  the  drawing-room  he  met  the  admi- 
ral on  his  way  out.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  veteran  tlian  a  finesse  like  the  geueraPs ;  and,  delighted  to 
see  GUsorge  on  the  battle-ground,  he  pointed  significantly  over 
his  shoulder  towaixi  the  door  of  the  room  Isabel  was  in,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  good-uatured  smile, 

'^  llicre  she  is,  my  hearty  ;  lay  her  aside,  and  hang  me  if  she 
18* 
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don't  strike.      I  eay,  Oeoige,  fiunt  hesrt  never  won  hit  Indj : 

remember  that,  ray  boy ;  no,  nor  a  French  ship." 

Geot^e  would  have  been  at  some  loss  to  have  reconciled  this 
speech  to  his  father's  caution,  if  time  had  been  allowed  him  to 
thiuk  at  all ;  but  the  door  being  open  he  entered,  and  fonnd 
Isabel  endeavoring  to  hide  her  tears. 

The  admiral,  dissatisfied  from  the  beginning  with  the  taidj 
method  of  despatching  things,  thought  he  might  be  of  use  in 
breaking  the  ice  for  G^rge,  by  trumpeting  his  praises  on  di- 
vers occ&<«ions  to  his  daughter.  Under  all  circumstances,  he 
thought  she  might  be  learning  to  love  the  man,  as  he  was  to 
be  her  husband ;  and  speeches  like  the  following  had  been  fre- 
quent of  late  from  the  parent  to  the  child  : — 

'*  There's  that  youngster,  G^rge  Denbigh :  now,  Bell,  is  he 
not  a  fine  looking  lad  f  Then  I  know  he  is  brave.  His  fiither 
before  him  was  good  stuff  and  a  true  Englishman.  What  a 
proper  husband  he  would  make  for  a  young  woman,  he  loves 
his  king  and  country  so;  none  of  your  new-fimgled  notions 
about  religion  and  government^  but  a  sober,  religious  chnroh- 
man ;  that  is,  as  much  so,  girl,  as  yon  can  expect  in  the  goards. 
No  Methodist,  to  be  sure ; — it's  a  great  pity  he  wasn't  sent  to 
sea,  don't  you  think  so  ?  But  cheer  up,  girl,  one  of  these  days 
he  may  be  taking  a  liking  to  you  yet" 

Isabel,  whose  fears  taught  her  the  meaning  of  these  eloquent 
praises  of  Captain  Denbigh,  listened  to  these  harangues  in  si- 
lence, aud  often  meditated  on  their  import  by  herself  in  tears. 

George  approached  the  8o&  on  which  the  lady  was  seated 
before  she  had  time  to  conceal  the  traces  of  her  sorrow,  and 
in  a  voice  softened  by  emotion,  he  took  her  hand  genUy  as  he 
said, — 

*^  What  can  have  occasioned  this  distress  to  Miss  Howell  f  If 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  remove,  or  which  a  life  devoted  to 
her  service  can  mitigate,  she  has  only  to  command  me  to  find  a 
cheerful  obedience." 

*'''  The  trifling  causes  of  sorrow  in  a  young  woman,"  replied 
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I^bel,  ondeavoriDg  to  smile,  "  will  hardly  require  such  serious 
services  to  remove  them." 

But  the  lady  was  extremely  interesting  at  the  moment. 
George  was  goaded  by  his  father's  caution,  and  urged  on  by 
his  own  feelings,  with  great  sincerity,  and  certainly  much  elo- 
quence, he  therefore  proffered  his  love  and  hand  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  mistress. 

Isabel  heard  him  in  painful  silence.  She  respected  him,  and 
dreaded  his  power  over  her  father ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon 
hopes  to  which  she  yet  clung  as  to  her  spring  of  existence,  with 
a  violent  effort  she  determined  to  throw  herself  on  the  generos- 
ity of  her  lover. 

During  her  father's  late  absence  Isabel  had,  as  usual  since 
the  death  of  her  mother,  been  left  with  his  sister,  and  had 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  clergyman,  a  younger  son  of 
a  baronet,  and  the  present  Dr.  Ives.  The  inclination  had  been 
mutual ;  and  as  Lady  Hawker  knew  her  brother  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  money,  she  could  see  no  possible  objection  to  its 
indulgence. 

On  his  return  Ives  made  his  proposals,  as  related ;  and  al- 
though warmly  backed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  aunt,  he 
was  refused.  Out  of  delicacy  the  wishes  of  Isabel  had  not 
been  mentioned  by  her  cleiical  lover,  and  the  admiral  supposed 
he  had  only  complied  with  his  agreement  with  the  general, 
without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  happiness  of  his  daughter 
by  his  answer.  But  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  request 
still  remained  in  full  vigor  in  the  lovers ;  and  Isabel  now,  with 
many  blushes  and  some  hesitation  of  utterance,  made  Geoi'ge 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  her  heart,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  to  understand  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  her 
happiness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Geoi'ge  heard  her  without  pain 
or  mortification.  The  struggle  with  self-love  was  a  severe 
one,  but  his  better  feelings  prevailed,  and  he  assured  the  anx- 
ious Isabel  that  from  his  importunities  she  had  nothing  to 
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apprehend  in  future.  The  grateful  girl  overwhelmed  him  with 
thanlcH,  and  George  had  to  fly  ere  he  repented  of  his  own  geii- 
erosity. 

Miss  Uowell  intimated,  in  the  course  of  her  narrative,  that  a 
better  understanding  existed  between  their  parents  than  the 
caution  of  the  general  had  discovered  to  his  unsospecting  child, 
and  George  was  determined  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

At  supper  he  mentioned,  as  if  in  remembrance  of  his  father's 
injunction,  that  he  had  been  to  take  his  leave  of  Miss  Howell, 
since  he  found  his  >isits  gave  uneasiness  to  her  friends.  **  On 
the  whole/'  he  added,  endeavoring  to  yawn  carelessly, ''  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  visit  there  no  more." 

'*  Nay,  nay,"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  a  little  displeased  at  hia 
son's  obedience,  *'  I  meant  no  such  thing.  Neither  the  admiral 
nor  myself  has  the  least  objection  to  your  visiting  in  modera- 
tion ;  indeed,  you  may  marry  the  girl  with  all  our  hearts,  if  yon 
can  agree." 

'*  But  we  can't  agree,  I  take  it,"  said  Greoige,  looking  np  at 
the  wall 

**  Why  not  ? — what  hinders  ?"  cried  his  fiither,  unguardedly. 

**  Only—  only  I  don't  like  her,"  said  the  son,  tossing  oflf  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  nearly  strangled  him. 

*^  You  don't !"  cried  the  general  with  g^reat  warmth,  thrown 
entirely  off  his  guard  by  this  unexpected  declaration ;  *'  and 
may  I  presume  to  ask  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  Miss 
Howell,  sir  ?" 

**  Oh !  you  know  one  never  pretends  to  give  a  reason  for  thia 
sort  of  feeling,  my  dear  sir." 

**  Then,"  cried  his  father,  with  inci*easing  heat,  *'  you  must 
allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  sooner  yon  get  rid  of 
these  sort  of  feelings  the  better.  I  choose  you  shall  not  only 
like,  but  love  Miss  Howell;  and  this  I  have  promised  her  father." 

"  I  thought  that  tlie  admiral  was  displeased  with  my  com- 
in  or  to  his  house  so  much— or  did  I  not  understand  vou  this 
morning  ?" 
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''  I  know  nothing  of  his  displeasure,  and  care  less.  He  has 
agreed  that  Isabel  shall  be  your  wife,  and  1  have  passed  my 
word  to  the  engagement ;  and  if,  sir,  you  wish  to  be  considered 
as  my  son,  you  will  prepare  to  comply." 

George  was  expecting  to  di^over  some  management  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  but  by  no  means  so  settled  an  arrangement, 
and  his  anger  was  in  proportion  to  the  deception. 

To  annoy  Isabel  any  farther  was  out  of  the  question ;  to  be- 
tray her,  base ;  and  the  next  morning  he  sought  an  audience 
with  the  duke.  To  him  he  mentioned  his  wish  for  actual  ser- 
vice, but  hinted  that  the  maternal  fondness  of  Lady  Margaret 
was  averse  to  his  seeking  it  This  was  true,  and  George  now 
pressed  his  uncle  to  assist  him  in  effecting  an  exchange. 

The  boroughs  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent  were  represented  by 
loyal  members  of  parliament,  his  two  brothers  being  contempo- 
rary with  Mr.  Benfield  in  that  honor ;  and  a  request  from  a  man 
who  sent  six  members  to  the  Commons,  besides  having  a  seat  in 
the  Lords  in  his  own  person,  must  be  listened  to. 

Within  the  week  George  ceased  to  be  a  captain  in  the  guards, 
and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  under  orders  for 
America. 

Sir  Frederick  soon  became  sensible  of  the  error  his  warmth 
had  led  him  into,  and  endeavored,  by  soothing  and  indulgence, 
to  gain  the  ground  he  had  so  unguardedly  lost.  But  terrible 
was  his  anger,  and  bitter  his  denunciations,  when  his  son  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  approaching  embarkation  with  his  new 
regiment  for  America.  They  quarrelled;  and  as  the  fiivorite 
child  had  never,  imtil  now,  been  thwarted  or  spoken  harshly  to, 
they  parted  in  mutual  disgust.  With  his  mother  George  was 
more  tender ;  and  as  Lady  Margaret  never  thought  the  match 
such  as  the  descendant  of  two  lines  of  dukes  was  entitled  to 
form,  she  almost  pardoned  the  offence  in  the  cause. 

"  What's  this  here  ?"  cried  sir  Peter  Howell,  as  he  ran  over  a 
morning  paper  at  the  break&st  table  :  "  Captain  Denbigh,  late 
of  the  guards,  has  been  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
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of  the        Foot,  and  sails  to-morrow  to  join  that  reginMnti  now 

on  its  way  to  America.'' 

''  It's  a  lie,  Bell  !*— it's  all  a  tie!  not  but  what  he  ought  to  be 
there,  too,  serving  his  king  and  eonntiy ;  bat  he  never  would 
serve  you  so." 

''  Me  r  said  Isabel,  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  contend- 
ing feelings  of  admiration  for  Geoige's  generosity,  and  delight 
at  her  own  deliverance.  ^  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  move- 
ments of  Mr.  Denbigh  9" 

'*  What !"  cried  her  finther  in  astonishment ;  ^  a'n't  you  to  be 
his  wife,  a*n*t  it  all  agreed  upon — that  ia,  between  Sir  Frederick 
and  me,  which  is  the  same  thing,  you  know — ^ 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  i4>pearanee  of  the 
general  himself,  who  had  just  learnt  the  departure  of  hia  aon, 
and  hastened,  with  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  friend,  and  of  making  his  own  peace. 

**  See  here,  Denbigh,"  exclaimed  the  admiral,  pointing  to  the 
paragniph,  *'  what  do  you  say  to  that  f 

**  Too  true — ^too  tnie,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  general, 
shaking  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Hark  ye,  Sir  Frederick  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral  fiercely ; 
**  did  you  not  say  that  your  son  GUM>ige  was  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter?" 

''  I  certainly  did,  Sir  Peter,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  defi- 
ance of  my  entreaties  and  command^  he  has  deserted  his  home, 
and,  in  consequence,  I  have  discarded  him  for  ever." 

'^  Now,  Denbigh,"  said  the  admiral,  a  good  deal  mollified  by 
this  declaration,  ''have  I  not  always  told  you,  that  in  the  army 
you  know  nothing  of  discipline?  Why,  sir,  if  he  was  a  son  of 
mine,  he  should  marry  blindfolded,  if  I  chose  to  order  it.  I 
wish,  now.  Boll  had  an  offer,  and  dared  to  refuse  it" 

**  There  is  the  barber*s  clerk,  you  know,"  said  the  general,  a 
good  deal  initated  by  the  contemptuous  maimer  of  his  friend. 

**  And  what  of  that.  Sir  Frederick  f '  said  the  sailor  sternly ; 
'^  if  I  choose  her  to  marry  a  quill-driver,  she  shall  comply." 
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"  Ah !  my  good  friend,"  said  the  general,  willing  to  drop  the 
disagreeable  subject,  *^  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  find  it  more 
difiicnlt  to  control  the  affections  of  our  children  than  we  at  first 
imagined." 

**  You  do,  General  Denbigh  ?*'  said  the  admiral,  with  a  curl  of 
contempt  on  his  lip ;  and  ringing  the  bell  violently,  he  bid  the 
servant  send  his  young  lady  to  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  Isabel,  her  &ther  inquired  with  an  air 
of  settled  meaning  where  young  Mr.  Ives  resided.  It  was  only 
in  the  next  street,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him,  with  Sir 
Peter  Howell's  compliments,  and  a  request  to  see  him  withont 
a  moment's  delay. 

"  We'll  see,  we'll  see,  my  old  friend,  who  keeps  the  best  dis- 
cipline," muttered  the  admiral,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  in  eager  expectation  of  the  return  of  his  messenger. 

The  wondeiing  general  gazed  on  his  friend,  to  ascertain  if  he 
was  out  of  his  senses,  lie  knew  he  was  quick  to  decide,  and  ex- 
cessively obstinate,  but  he  did  not  think  him  so  crazy  as  to  throw 
away  his  daughter  in  a  fit  of  spleen.  It  never  occurred  to  Sir 
Frederick,  however,  that  the  engagement  with  himself  was  an 
act  of  equal  injustice  and  folly,  because  it  was  done  with  more 
form  and  deliberation,  which,  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason,  would 
rather  make  the  matter  worse.  Isabel  sat  in  trembling  suspense 
for  the  issue  of  the  scene,  and  Ives  in  a  few  minutes  made  his 
appearance  in  no  little  alarm. 

On  entering,  the  admiral  addressed  him  abruptly,  by  inquiring 
if  he  still  wished  to  marry  that  girl,  pointing  to  his  daughter. 
The  reply  was  an  eager  affirmative.  Sir  Peter  beckoned  to  Isa- 
bel, who  approached,  covered  with  blushes ;  and  her  father  hav- 
ing placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  lover,  with  an  air  of  great 
solemnity  he  gave  them  his  blessing.  The  young  people  with- 
drew to  another  room  at  Sir  Peter's  request,  when  he  tamed  to 
liis  friend,  delighted  with  his  own  decision  and  authority,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  There,  Fred.  Denbigh,  that  is  what  I  call  being  minded." 
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The  general  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  the  resnlt  was 
agreeable  to  both  the  young  people,  a  thing  he  had  long  appre- 
hended ;  and  being  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  affair  in  any  way  tha€ 
did  not  involve  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  old  comrade,  he  grave- 
ly congratulated  the  admiral  on  his  goo<l  fortune  and  retired. 

**  Yes,  yes,'*  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself^  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  his  room,  **  Denbigh  is  mortified  enough,  with  his  joy, 
and  felicity,  and  grand-children.  I  never  had  any  opinion  of 
their  manner  of  discipline  at  all ;  too  much  bowing  and  scn^ 
ing.  Vm  sorry,  though*  he  is  a  priest ;  not  but  what  a  priest 
may  be  as  good  a  man  as)  another,  but  let  him  behave  ever  so 
well,  he  can  only  get  to  be  a  bishop  at  the  most.  Heaven  for- 
bid he  should  ever  get  to  be  a  Pope !  After  all,  his  boys  may 
be  admirals  if  they  behave  themselves  ;**  and  he  went  to  seek 
his  (laughter,  having  in  imagination  manned  her  nursery  with 
vice  and  rear  admirals  in  embryo  by  the  half  dozen. 

Sir  Peter  Howell  survived  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  but 
eighteen  months ;  yet  that  was  sufficient  time  to  become  attach- 
ed to  his  invahiable  son-in-law.  Mr.  Ives  insensibly  led  the  ad- 
mind,  dining  his  long  indisposition,  to  a  more  correct  view  of 
sacred  thin^,  than  he  had  been  wont  to  entertain ;  and  the  old 
man  breathed  his  last,  blessing  both  his  children  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  with  an  humble  hope  of  future  happiness.  Sometime 
before  his  death,  Isabel,  whose  conscience  had  always  reproach- 
ed her  with  the  deception  practised  on  her  father,  and  with  the 
banisliment  of  George  from  Ids  country  and  home,  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  Sir  Peter,  and  acknowledged  her  transgression. 

The  admiral  heard  her  in  astonishment,  but  not  in  anger. 
His  opinions  of  life  had  sensibly  changed,  and  his  great  cause  of 
satisfaction  with  his  new  son  removed  all  motives  for  regret  for 
any  thing  but  for  the  fate  of  poor  George.  With  the  nt»ble  for 
beararice  and  tenderness  of  the  young  man  to  his  daughter, 
the  hardy  veteran  was  sensibly  tonched ;  and  his  eutreaties 
with  Sir  Frederick  made  his  peace  with  a  father  already  long- 
inir  for  the  return  of  his  only  hope. 
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The  admiral  left  Colonel  Denbigh  his  blessing,  and  bis  favorite 
pistols,  as  a  remembrance  of  bis  esteem ;  biit  be  did  not  live  to 
see  the  reunion  witb  bis  family. 

George  bad  soon  learnt,  deprived  of  hope  and  in  the  midst 
of  novelty,  to  forget  a  passion  which  ^ould  no  longer  be  prosper- 
ous; and  two  yeara  from  his  departure  returned  to  England, 
glowing  in  health,  and  improved  in  person  and  manners  by  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  foregoing  events,  Francis 
continued  a  gloomy  inmate  of  his  uncIe^s  house.  The  duke  and 
his  brother  George  were  too  indolent  and  inactive  in  their  minds 
to  pierce  the  cloud  that  mortification  and  deadened  affections 
had  drawn  around  the  real  character  of  their  nephew ;  and  al- 
though he  was  tolerated  as  the  heir,  he  was  but  little  loved  as  a 
mail. 

In  losing  his  brother,  Francis  lost  the  only  human  being  with 
whom  he  possessed  any  sympathies  in  common ;  and  he  daily 
drew  more  and  more  into  himself,  in  gloomy  meditation  on  his 
forlorn  situation,  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  expected  honors. 
The  attentions  he  received  were  paid  to  his  rank,  and  Francis 
had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  it.  His  visits  to  his  parents 
were  visits  of  ceremony,  and  in  time  all  parties  came  to  look  to 
their  termination  with  pleasure,  as  to  the  discontinuance  of 
heartless  and  forced  civilities. 

Affection,  even  in  the  young  man,  could  not  endure,  repulsed 
as  his  feelings  were,  for  ever;  and  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
if  bis  attachments  were  not  alienated  from  his  parents,  his  ardor 
had  become  much  abated. 

It  is  a  dreadful  truth,  that  the  bonds  of  natural  affection  can 
be  broken  by  injustice  and  contumely ;  and  it  is  yet  more  to  be 
deplored,  than  when  from  such  causes  we  loosen  the  ties  habit 
and  education  have  drawn  around  us,  a  reaction  in  our  feelings 
commences;  we  seldom  cease  to  love,  but  we  begin  to  hate. 
Against  such  awful  consequences  it  is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
duties  of  tbe  parent  to  provide  in  season;  and  what  surer  safe- 
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guard  ia  there,  than  to  inculcate  those  feelings  which  teach  the 
mind  to  love  God,  and  in  so  doing  induce  love  to  the  whole 
human  family  ? 

Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Margaret  attended  the  church  regu- 
larly, repeated  the  responses  with  much  decency,  toasted  the 
church  next  to  the  king,  even  appeared  at  the  altars  of  their 
God,  and  continued  sinners.  From  such  sowings,  no  good  fruit 
could  be  expected  to  flourish :  yet  Francis  was  not  without  his 
hours  of  devotion ;  but  his  religion  was,  like  himself  reserved, 
superstitious,  ascetic,  and  gloomy.  He  never  entered  into  so- 
cial worship :  if  he  prayed  it  was  with  an  ill-concealed  wish  to 
end  this  life  of  care.  K  he  returned  thanks,  it  was  with  a  bit- 
terness that  mocked  the  throne  before  which  he  was  prostrate. 
Such  pictures  are  revolting ;  but  their  originals  have  and  do  ex- 
ist ;  for  what  enormity  is  there  of  which  human  frailty,  uncheck- 
ed by  divine  assistance,  may  not  be  guilty  ? 

Francis  received  an  invitation  to  visit  a  brother  of  his  mother*B 
at  his  seat  in  the  country,  about  the  time  of  the  expected  return 
of  George  from  America ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  uncles  he  accepted  it.  The  house  was  thronged  with  vis- 
itors, and  many  of  them  were  ladies.  To  these,  the  arrival  of 
the  unmarried  heir  of  the  house  of  Derwent  was  a  subject  of  no 
little  interest.  His  character  had,  however,  preceded  him,  and 
a  few  days  of  his  awkward  and,  as  they  conceived,  sullen  deport- 
ment, drove  them  back  to  their  former  beaux,  with  the  exception 
of  one ;  and  she  was  not  only  among  the  furest  of  the  throng, 
but  decidedly  of  the  highest  pretensions  on  the  score  of  birth 
and  fortune. 

Marian  Lumley  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  last  Duke 
of  Annerdale,  with  whom  had  expii^  the  higher  honors  of  his 
house.  But  the  Earldom  of  Pendennyss,  with  numerous  an- 
cient baronies,  were  titles  in  fee ;  and  together  with  his  princely 
estates  had  descended  to  his  daughter  as  heir-general  of  the 
family.  A  peeress  in  her  own  right,  with  an  income  &r  exceed- 
ing her  utmost  means  of  expenditure,  the  lovely  Ooonteas  of 
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Pcndennyas  was  a  priie  aimed  at  by  all  the  young  noUea  of  the 
empire. 

Educated  in  the  midst  of  flatterers  and  dependants  ahe  had 
become  haughty,  vain,  and  auperciliona ;  still  she  was  loTely, 
and  no  one  knew  better  how  to  practise  the  most  winning  aria 
of  her  sex,  when  whim  or  interest  prompted  her  to  the  triid. 

Her  liost  was  her  guardian  and  relatiye;  and  throngrh  bia 
agency  she  had  rejected,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  numerous  soitora 
for  hor  hand.  Uer  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ducal  ooronet ;  andnn- 
fortunately  for  Francis  Denbigh,  he  was,  at  the  time,  the  only 
man  of  the  proper  age  who  could  elevate  her  to  that  enviaUe 
distinction  in  the  kingdom;  and  an  indirect  measore  of  her 
own  had  been  the  means  of  his  invitation  to  the  country. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  young  companions,  Marian  was  greatly 
disappointed  on  the  view  of  her  intended  captive,  and  for  a  day 
or  two  she  abandoned  him  to  his  melancholy  and  himself  Bnt 
ambition  was  her  idol ;  and  to  its  powerful  rival,  love,  she  was 
yet  a  stranger.  After  a  few  struggles  with  her  inclinations  the 
consideration  that  their  united  fortunes  and  fiunily  alliancea 
would  make  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  houses  in 
the  kingdom,  prevailed.  Such  early  sacrifices  of  the  inclinations 
in  a  woman  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  accomplishments,  may 
excite  surprise ;  but  where  the  mind  is  left  uncultivated  by  the 
hand  of  care,  the  soul  untouched  by  the  love  of  goodness,  the 
human  heart  seldom  fails  to  set  up  an  idol  of  its  own  to  worship. 
In  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss  this  idol  was  pride. 

The  remainder  of  the  ladies,  from  ceasing  to  wonder  at  the 
manners  of  Francis,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  their  mirth ; 
and  nettled  at  his  apparent  indifierence  to  their  society,  which 
they  erroneously  attributed  to  his  sense  of  importance,  they 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  good-breeding  in  manifesting  their 
displeasure. 

^*  Mr.  Denbigh,'*  cried  one  of  the  most  thoughtless  and 
pretty  of  the  gay  tribe  to  him  one  day,  as  Francis  sat  in  a 
corner  abstracted  from  the  scene  around  him,  **  when  do  you 
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mean  to  fftvor  the  world  with  your  brilliant  ideas  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  ?" 

"  Oh !  no  doubt  soon/*  said  a  second ;  '*  and  I  expect  they 
will  be  homilies,  or  another  volume  to  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man." 

"  Rather,"  cried  a  third,  with  bitter  irony,  "  another  canto 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  his  ideas  are  so  vivid  and  full  of  im- 
agery." 

"  Or,  what  do  you  think,"  said  a  fourth,  speaking  in  a  voice 
of  harmony  and  tones  of  the  most  soothing  tenderness,  ''  of 
pity  and  compassion  for  the  follies  of  those  inferior  minds  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  reflections  of  a  good  sense  and  modesty  pe- 
culiarly his  own  ?" 

This  also  might  be  irony,  and  Francis  thought  it  so  ;  but  the 
tones  were  so  soft  and  conciliating,  that  with  a  face  pale  with 
his  emotions  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and  met  the  eye  of  Ma- 
rian fixed  on  him,  in  an  expression  that  changed  his  death-like 
hue  into  the  color  of  vennillion. 

He  thought  of  this  speech ;  he  reasoned  on  it ;  he  dreamt  on 
it.  But  for  the  looks  which  accompanied  it,  like  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  would  have  thought  it  the  cruelest  cut  of  them  alL 
But  that  look,  those  eyes,  that  voice — what  a  commentary  on 
her  language  did  they  not  afford  I 

Francis  was  not  long  in  suspense ;  the  next  morning  an  ex- 
cursion was  proposed,  which  included  all  but  himself  in  its  ar- 
rangements. He  was  either  too  reserved  or  too  proud  to  offer 
services  which  were  not  required. 

Several  gentlemen  had  contended  for  the  honor  of  driving 
the  countess  in  a  beautiful  phaeton  of  her  own.  They  grew 
earnest  in  their  claims :  one  had  been  promised  by  its  mistress 
with  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  ease  of  the  carriage ;  auoth> 
er  was  delighted  with  the  excellent  training  of  her  horses ;  iu 
short,  all  had  some  particular  claim  to  the  distinction,  which 
was  urged  with  a  warmth  and  pertinacity  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  prize  to  be  obtained.     Marian  heard  the  several 
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claimants  \i  ith  an  case  and  indifference  natural  to  hor  aituatioii, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  saying — 

*'  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  made  80  many  proniiaes  from  the 
dread  of  giving  offence,  I  most  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
Mr.  Denbigh,  wlio  alone,  with  the  best  claims,  does  not  urge 
them.  To  you,  then,'*  continued  she,  approaching  him  with  the 
whip  which  was  to  be  given  the  victor,  **  I  adjudge  the  priie,  if 
you  will  condescend  to  accept  it." 

This  was  uttered  with  one  of  her  moet  attractivo  smiles,  and 
Francis  received  the  whip  with  an  emotion  that  he  with  difScol- 
ty  could  control. 

The  gentlemen  were  glad  to  have  the  contest  decided  by 
adjudging  the  prize  to  one  so  little  dangerous,  and  the  Indies 
sneered  at  hor  choice  as  they  left  the  house. 

There  was  something  so  soothing  in  the  manners  of  Lady 
Pendennyss,  she  listened  to  the  little  he  said  with  such  a  re- 
spectful attention,  was  so  anxious  to  have  him  give  his  opinions, 
that  the  unction  of  flattery,  thus  sweetly  applied  and  for  the 
first  time,  could  not  fail  of  its  wonted  effects. 

The  communications  thus  commenced  were  continued.  It 
was  so  easy  to  be  attentive  by  being  simply  polite  to  one  un- 
used to  notice  of  any  land,  that  Marian  found  the  fate  of  the 
young  man  in  her  hands  almost  as  soon  as  she  attempted  to 
control  it. 

A  new  existence  opened  upon  Francis,  as  day  after  day  she 
insensibly  led  him  to  a  display  of  powers  he  was  unconscious 
until  now  of  possessing  himself.  His  self-respect  began  to  in- 
crease, his  limited  pleasures  to  multiply,  and  he  could  now  look 
around  him  with  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  delights  of 
life,  as  he  perceived  himself  of  consequence  to  this  much  ad- 
mired woman. 

Trilling  incidents,  managed  on  her  part  with  consunwiate  art, 
had  led  him  to  the  daring  inference  that  he  was  not  entirely 
indifferent  to  her ;  and  Francis  returned  the  incipient  affection 
of  his  mistress  with  a  feeling  but  little  removed  from  adoration. 
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Week  flew  by  after  week,  and  still  he  lingered  at  the  residence 
of  his  kinsman,  unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  society  of 
one  so  worshipped,  and  yet  afraid  to  take  a  step  by  making 
a  distinct  declaration  which  might  involve  him  in  disgrace  or 
ridicule. 

The  condescension  of  the  countess  increased,  and  she  had 
indirectly  given  him  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  his  suc- 
cess, when  Greorge,  just  arrived  from  America,  having  first  paid 
his  greetings  to  his  reconciled  parents  and  the  happy  couple  of 
his  generosity,  flew  to  the  arms  of  his  brother  in  Suffolk. 

Francis  was  overjoyed  to  see  George,  and  George  delighted 
in  the  visible  improvement  of  his  brother.  Still  Francis  wa* 
far,  very  far  behind  his  junior  in  graces  of  mind  and  body ;  in- 
deed, few  men  in  England  were  more  adapted  by  nature  and 
education  for  female  society  than  was  Colonel  Denbigh,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write. 

Marian  witnessed  all  his  attractions  and  deeply  felt  their  influ- 
ence. For  the  first  time  she  felt  the  emotions  of  the  gentle 
passion ;  and  after  having  sported  in  the  gay  world,  and  trifled 
with  the  feelings  of  others  for  years,  the  countess  in  her  turn 
became  an  unwilling  victim  to  its  power.  George  met  her 
flame  with  a  corresponding  ardor,  and  the  struggle  between  am- 
bition and  love  became  severe.  The  brothers,  unconsciously, 
were  rivals. 

Had  Geoi*ge  for  a  moment  suspected  the  situation  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Francis,  his  very  superiority  in  the  contest  would  hare 
induced  him  to  retreat  from  the  unnatural  rivalry.  EUtd  the 
elder  dreamt  of  the  views  of  his  junior,  he  would  have  aban- 
doned his  dearest  hopes  in  utter  despair.  Francis  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  consider  George  as  his  superior  in  every 
thing,  that  a  competition  with  him  would  have  appeared  des- 
perate. Marian  contrived  to  keep  both  in  hopes,  undecided 
herself  which  to  choose,  and  perhaps  ready  to  yield  to  the  first 
applicant  A  sudden  event,  however,  removed  all  doubts,  and 
decided  the  &te  of  the  three. 
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The  Duke  of  Dcrwent  and  his  bachelor  brother  became  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  their  future  heir,  that  they  as 
coolly  set  about  providing  themselves  with  wives  as  they  had 
performed  any  other  ordinary  transaction  of  life.  They  mar- 
ried cousins,  and  on  the  same  day  the  choice  of  the  ladies  was 
assigned  between  them  by  lots ;  and  if  his  grace  got  the  pret- 
tier, his  brother  certainly  got  the  richest — ^under  the  ciream- 
stances  a  very  tolerable  distribution  of  fortune*s  favors. 

These  double  mariiages  dissolved  the  charm  of  Francis,  and 
Lady  Peiidennyss  detennined  to  consult  her  wishes ;  a  little 
pointed  encouragement  brought  out  the  declaration  of  George, 
and  he  was  accepted. 

Francis,  who  had  never  communicated  his  feelings  to  any  one 
but  the  lady,  and  that  only  indirectly,  was  crushed  by  the  blow- 
lie  continued  in  public  until  the  day  of  their  union,  was  pres- 
ent, composed  and  silent ;  but  it  was  the  silence  of  a  mountain 
whose  volcanic  contents  had  not  reached  the  surface.  The  same 
day  he  disappeared,  and  every  inquiry  after  him  proved  fruitless ; 
search  was  batHed,  and  for  seven  years  it  was  not  known  what 
had  become  of  the  general's  eldest  son. 

George  on  marrying  resigned  his  commission,  at  the  earnest 
eiitixjaties  of  his  wife,  and  retired  to  one  of  her  seats,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  ease  and  domestic  love.  The  countess  was  enthu- 
si^istically  attached  to  him;  and  as  motives  for  the  indulgence 
of  coquetry  were  wanting,  her  character  became  gradually  im- 
proved by  the  contemplation  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  her 
generous  husband. 

A  lurking  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  Francises  sudden  disap- 
pearance rendered  her  uneasy  at  times;  but  Marian  was  too 
much  beloved,  too  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  too  many  honors, 
and  of  too  great  wealth,  to  be  open  to  the  convictions  of  con- 
science. It  is  in  our  houi-s  of  pain  and  privation  that  we  begin 
to  feel  its  sting;  if  we  are  prosperous,  we  fancy  we  reap  the 
fruits  of  our  own  merit;  but  if  we  are  unfortunate,  the  voice  of 
truth  seldom  fails  to  remind  us  that  we  are  deserving  of  our 
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fate : — a  blessed  provision  of  Providence  that  often  makes  the 
saddest  hours  of  oar  earthly  career  the  mom  of  a  day  that  is  to 
endure  for  ever. 

Greneral  Denbigh  and  Lady  Margaret  both  died  within  five 
years  of  the  marriage  of  their  favorite  child,  although  both  lived 
to  see  their  descendant,  in  the  person  of  the  infant  Lord  Lumley. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  Geoi"ge  were  each  blessed  with  off- 
spring, and  in  these  several  descendants  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  of  Denbigh  may  be  seen  the  different  personages 
of  our  history.  On  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child,  the  Lady 
Marian,  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss  sustained  a  shock  in  her 
health  from  which  she  never  wholly  recovered :  she  became  ner- 
vous, and  lost  most  of  her  energy  both  of  mind  and  body.  Her 
husband  was  her  solace ;  his  tenderness  remaining  unextinguish- 
ed, while  his  attentions  increased. 

As  the  fortune  of  Ives  and  Isabel  put  the  necessity  of  a  living 
out  of  the  question,  and  no  cure  offering  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  first,  he  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  to  become 
domestic  chaplain  to  his  now  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Denbigh.  For 
the  first  six  years  they  were  inmates  of  Pendennyss  Castle.  The 
rector  of  the  parish  was  infirm,  and  averse  to  a  regular  assistant ; 
but  the  unobtrusive  services  of  Mr.  Ives  were  not  less  welcome 
to  the  pastor  than  to  his  parishioners. 

Employed  in  the  duties  which  of  right  fell  to  the  incumbent, 
and  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  the  dependants 
of  the  castle,  our  young  clergyman  had  ample  occupation  for  all 
his  time,  if  not  a  sufficient  theatre  for  his  usefulness.  Isabel  and 
himself  remained  the  year  round  in  Wales,  and  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  education  received  by  Lord  Lumley  were  those  he  ac- 
quired conjointly  with  Francis  from  the  care  of  the  latter's  f^ 
ther.  They  formed,  with  the  interval  of  the  time  spent  by  Mr. 
Denbigh  and  Lady  Pendennyss  in  town  in  winter,  but  one  fam- 
ily. To  the  gentleman,  the  attachment  of  the  grateful  Ives  was 
as  strong  as  it  was  lasting.  Mrs.  Ives  never  ceased  to  consider 
him  as  a  self-devoted  victim  to  her  happiness ;  and  althou&^h  a 
19 
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far  more  brilliant  lot  had  awaited  him  by  the  change,  yet  her 
own  husband  could  nut  think  it  a  more  happy  one. 

The  birth  of  Ijady  Marian  had  already,  in  ita  conaequences, 
begun  to  throw  a  gloom  round  the  domestic  comfoita  of  Den- 
bigh, when  he  was  to  sustain  another  misfortune  in  a  aeparatioD 
from  his  friends. 

Mr.,  now  Dr.  Ives,  had  early  announced  his  firm  intention, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  to  enter  into  the  ful- 
lest functions  of  his  ministry,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Such  an  op- 
portunity now  offered  at  B  ,  and  the  doctor  became  its  rec- 
tor about  the  period  Sir  Edward  became  possessor  of  his  paternal 
estate. 

Denbi<rh  tried  every  inducement  within  his  power  to  keep  the 
doctor  in  his  own  society.  If  as  many  thousands  as  his  living 
would  give  him  hundreds  could  effect  it,  they  would  have  been 
at  his  service;  but  Denbigh  understood  the  character  of  the 
divine  too  well  to  offer  such  an  inducement:  ho  however  urged 
the  clanns  of  friendship  to  the  utmost^  but  without  success. 

The  doctor  acknowledged  the  hold  both  himself  and  &mily 
had  gained  upon  his  affections,  but  he  added — 

''  ('onsider,  my  dear  Mr.  Denbigh,  what  we  would  have  thought 
of  one  of  the  earlier  followers  of  our  Saviour,  who  from  motives 
of  cunvi>iiience  or  worldly-mindedncss  coidd  have  deserted  his 
sacred  calling.  Although  the  clianges  in  the  times  may  have 
rendered  the  modes  of  conducting  them  different,  necessarily  the 
duties  remain  the  same.  The  minister  of  our  holy  religion  who 
has  once  submitted  to  the  call  of  his  divine  Master,  must  allow 
nothing  but  ungovernable  necessity  to  turn  him  from  the  path 
he  hii-^  entered  on  ;  and  should  he  so  far  forget  himself,  I  greatly 
fear  he  would  plead,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  his 
worldly  duties,  his  cares,  or  even  his  misfortunes,  in  vain.  Sol- 
emn and  arduous  are  liis  obligations  to  hibor,  but  when  faithfully 
he  has  discharged  these  duties,  oh !  how  glorious  must  be  his 
reward." 

Before  such  opinions  every  barrier  must  fiJl,  and  the  doctor 
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entered  into  the  cure  of  his  parish  without  further  opposition, 
though  not  without  unceasing  regret  on  the  part  of  his  friend. 
Their  intercourse  was,  however,  maintained  by  letter,  and  they 
also  frequently  met  at  Lnmley  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  countess's, 
within  two  days'  ride  of  the  doctor's  parish,  until  her  increasing 
indisposition  rendered  journeying  impossible ;  then,  indeed,  the 
doctor  extended  his  rides  into  Wales,  but  with  longer  intervals 
between  his  visits,  though  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the  objects 
of  his  journey. 

Mr.  Denbigh,  worn  down  with  watching  and  blasted  hopes^ 
mider  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  watchfulness  of  the  rector  of 
B ,  became  an  humble,  sincere,  and  pious  Christian. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

• 

Tt  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  health  of  Lady  Pen* 
dennyss  suffered  a  severe  shock,  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter. 
Change  of  scene  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  her  disorder, 
and  Denbigh  and  his  wife  were  on  their  return  from  a  fruitless 
excursion  among  the  northern  lakes,  in  pursuit  of  amuscHnent 
and  relief  for  the  latter,  when  they  were  compelled  to  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  fury  of  a  sudden  gust  in  the  first  building  that 
offered.  It  was  a  farm-house  of  the  better  sort ;  and  the  attend- 
ants, carnages,  and  appearance  of  their  guests,  caused  no  little 
confusion  to  its  simple  inmates.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  the  best 
parlor,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  comforts  of  the  travellers. 

The  countess  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  that  kind  of 
listless  melancholy  which  had  been  too  much  the  companion  of 
their  later  hours,  when  in  the  interval  of  the  storm,  a  male 
voice  in  an  adjoining  room  commenced  singing  the  following 
ballad ;  the  notes  being  low,  monotonous,  but  unusually  sweet, 
and  the  enunciation  so  distinct  as  to  render  every  syllable  intel- 
ligible : 

Oh  I  I  have  lived  in  endless  pain, 
And  I  have  lived,  alas  I  in  vain, 

For  none  regard  my  woe- 
No  father's  care  conveyed  the  truth, 
No  mother's  fondness  blessed  my  youth, 

Ah !  joys  too  great  to  know — 

And  Marian's  love  and  Marian's  pride, 
Have  crushed  tiie  heart  that  would  have  died 
To  save  my  Marian's  tears — 
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A  brother's  hand  has  struck  the  blow, 
Oh  I  may  that  brother  never  know 
Such  madly  sorrowing  years  I 

But  hush  my  gn*iefs — and  hush  my  song, 
IVe  mourned  in  vain — I've  mourned  too  long, 

When  none  have  come  to  soothe — 
And  dark's  the  path  that  lies  before. 
And  dark  have  been  the  days  of  yore. 

And  all  was  dark  in  youth. 

The  maids  employed  around  the  person  of  their  comfortless 
mistress,  the  valet  of  Denbigh  engaged  in  arranging  a  dry  coat 
for  his  master — all  suspended  their  employments  to  listen  in 
breathless  silence  to  the  mournful  melody  of  the  song. 

But  Denbigh  himself  had  started  from  his  seat  at  the  first 
notes,  and  he  continued  until  the  voice  ceased,  gazing  in  vacant 
horror  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  A  door  opened  from 
the  parlor  to  the  room  of  the  musician ;  he  rushed  through  it, 
and  there,  in  a  kind  of  shed  to  the  building,  which  hardly 
sheltered  him  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  clad  in  the  gar- 
ments of  the  extremest  poverty,  with  an  eye  roving  in  mad- 
ness, and  a  body  rocking  to  and  fro  from  mental  inquietude,  he 
beheld,  seated  on  a  stone,  the  remains  of  his  long  lost  brother, 
Francis. 

The  language  of  the  song  was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  truth  glared  around  George  with  a  violence  that  dazzled 
his  brain ;  but  he  saw  it  all,  he  felt  it  all,  and  rushing  to  the  feet 
of  his  brother,  he  exclaimed  in  horror,  pressing  his  hands  be- 
tween his  own, — 

"  Francis — my  own  brother — do  you  not  know  me  V* 

The  maniac  regarded  him  with  a  vacant  gaze,  but  the  voice 
and  the  person  recalled  the  compositions  of  his  more  reasonable 
moments  to  his  recollection  ;  pushing  back  the  hair  of  George, 
so  as  to  expose  his  fine  forehead  to  view,  he  contemplated  him 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  continued  to  sing,  in  a  voice  ren- 
dered still  sweeter  than  before  by  his  faint  impressions: 
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Hifl  raven  locks,  tiiat  ridilj  onrM, 
His  eje,  that  pioad  (teflainne  huilid, 

Have  stolen  my  Marian's  lovel 
Had  I  been  blest  by  nature's  grace, 
With  such  a  form,  with  each  a  face, 

Could  I  so  treadieroua  profB? 


And  what  is  man — and  what  is 
That  he  should  let  such  passions  tsar 

The  bases  of  the  soul? 
Oh  I  you  should  do  as  I  have  done— 
And  having  pleasure's  summit  won, 

Each  burstmg  sob  control  f 

On  ending  the  last  stanza,  the  maniac  released  his  hrothery 
and  broke  into  the  wildest  laugh  of  madness. 

**  Fi-ancis ! — Oh !  Francis,  my  brother  I"  cried  Geoige  in  bit- 
terness. A  piercing  shriek  drew  his  eye  to  the  door  he  had 
passed  through — on  its  threshold  lay  the  senseless  body  of  his 
wife.  The  distracted  husband  foigot  every  thing  in  the  situ*- 
tion  of  his  Marian,  and  raising  her  in  his  arms  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Marian — my  Marian,  revive — look  up — know  me." 

Francis  had  followed  him,  and  now  stood  by  his  side,  gaadi^^ 
intently  on  the  lifeless  body ;  his  looks  became  more  soft — his 
eye  glanced  less  wildly — he,  too,  cried, — 

**  Mai'ian — my  Marian." 

There  was  a  mighty  etfort ;  nature  could  endure  no  more,  he 
broke  a  blood-vessel  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Greorge.  They  flew 
to  his  assistance,  giving  the  countess  to  her  women ;  but  he  was 
dead. 

For  seventeen  years  Lady  Pendennyss  survived  this  shock ; 
but,  having  reached  her  own  abode,  during  that  long  period  she 
never  left  her  room. 

In  the  confidence  of  his  surviving  hopes,  Doctor  Ives  and  his 
wife  were  made  acquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the  grief  of 
their  friend,  but  the  truth  went  no  further.  Denbigh  was  thr 
guai'dian  of  bis  three  young  cousins,  the  duke,  his  sister,  and 
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young  George  Denbigh ;  these,  with  his  son,  Lord  Lumlcy,  and 
daughter,  Lady  Marian,  were  removed  from  the  melancholy  of 
the  castle  to  scenes  better  adapted  to  their  opening  prospects 
in  life.  Yet  Luraley  was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  father,  and 
finding  him  a  youth  endowed  beyond  his  years,  the  care  of  his 
parent  was  early  turned  to  the  most  important  of  his  duties  in 
that  sacred  office ;  and  when  he  yielded  to  his  wishes  to  go 
into  the  army,  he  knew  he  went  a  youth  of  sixteen,  possessed 
of  principles  and  self-denial  that  would  become  a  man  of  five 
and-twenty. 

General  Wilson  completed  the  work  which  the  father  had 
begun ;  and  Lord  Lumley  formed  a  singular  exception  to  the 
character  of  most  of  his  companions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war  he  returned  home,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  receive  the  parting  breath  of  his  mother. 

A  few  days  before  her  death  the  countess  requested  that  her 
children  might  be  made  acquainted  with  her  history  and  mis- 
conduct ;  and  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  son  a  letter,  with 
directions  for  him  to  open  it  after  her  decease.  It  was  addressed 
to  both  children,  and  after  recapitulating  generally  the  principal 
events  of  her  life,  continued  : 

"  Thus,  my  children,  you  perceive  the  consequences  of  indul 
gencc  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  made  me  insensible  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  regardless  of  the  plainest  dictates  of 
justice.  Self  was  my  idol.  The  love  of  admiration,  which  was 
natural  to  me,  was  increased  by  the  fiatterers  who  surrounded 
me;  and  had  the  customs  of  our  country  suffered  royalty  to  de- 
scend in  their  unions  to  a  grade  in  life  below  their  own,  your 
uncle  would  have  escaped  the  fangs  of  my  baneful  coquetry. 

"  Oh  !  Marian,  my  child,  never  descend  so  low  as  to  practise 
those  arts  which  have  degraded  your  unhappy  mother.  I  would 
impress  on  you,  as  a  memorial  of  my  parting  affection,  these 
simple  truths — ^that  coquetry  stands  next  to  the  want  of  chastity 
in  the  scale  of  female  vices ;  it  is  in  fiact  a  kind  of  mental  proa- 
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involves  hypocrisy,  folsc'liood, 
mean — every  thing  tliAt  i»  debt 
on  BelRtihneas  and  pride,  when 
it  will  only  yield  to  tlie  tnitb 
This,  and  this  only,  can  remo 
whom  the  charms  of  youth  ant 
coquette,  will  descend  into  th 
but  not  amended.     She  will  fim 
clinging  around  her  parting  yeai 
are  flown,  and  in  mercenary  vlev 
bless  you,  my  children,   console 
father  white  he  yet  remains  with 
on  that  Heavenly  Parent  who  wi 
him  in  unceiity  and  love.     Youi 


Thia  letter,  evidently  written 
remorse,  made  a  great  impressioi 
dy  Marian  it  was  pity,  regret,  am 
bad  been  the  principal  cause  of  tl 
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of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  and  the  considerable  estate  of  his 
own  father,  were,  or  would  soon  be,  centred  in  himself;  and  if 
a  woman  as  amiable,  as  faultless,  as  affection  had  taught  him  to 
believe  his  mother  to  be,  could  yield  in  her  situation  to  the  lure 
of  worldly  honors,  had  he  not  great  reason  to  dread,  that  a  hand 
might  be  bestowed  at  some  day  upon  himself,  when  the  heai-t 
would  point  out  some  other  destination,  if  the  real  wishes  of  its 
owner  were  consulted  ? 

Pendennyss  was  modest  by  nature,  and  humble  from  princi- 
ple, though  by  no  means  distrustful ;  yet  the  shock  of  discover- 
ing bis  mother's  fault,  the  gloom  occasioned  by  her  death  and 
his  father's  declining  health,  sometimes  led  him  into  a  train  of 
reflections  which,  at  others,  he  would  have  fervently  deprecated. 

A  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  countess,  Mr.  Denbigh, 
finding  his  constitution  fast  giving  way,  under  the  wasting  of  a 
decline  he  had  been  in  for  a  year,  resolved  to  finish  his  days  in 
the  abode  of  his  Christian  friend,  Doctor  Ives.  For  several 
years  they  had  not  met;  increasing  duties  and  infirmities  on 
both  sides  having  interrupted  their  visits. 

By  easy  stages  he  left  the  residence  of  his  son  in  Wales,  and 
accompanied  by  both  his  children  he  reached  Lumley  Castle 
much  exhausted;  here  he  took  a  solemn  and  final  leave  of  Ma- 
rian, unwilling  that  she  should  so  soon  witness  again  the  death 
of  another  parent,  and  dismissing  the  earl's  equipage  and  at- 
tendants a  short  day's  ride  from  B ,  they  proceeded  alone  to 

the  rectory. 

A  letter  had  been  forwarded  acquainting  the  doctor  of  hb  ap- 
proaching visit,  wishing  it  to  be  perfectly  private,  but  not  allud- 
ing  to  its  object,  and  naming  a  day,  a  week  later  than  the  one 
on  which  he  arrived.  This  plan  was  altered  on  perceiving  the 
torch  of  life  more  rapidly  approaching  the  socket  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed.  His  unexpected  appearance  and  reception 
are  known.  Denbigh's  death  and  the  departure  of  his  son  fol- 
lowed; Francis  having  been  Pendennyss's  oompanio4  to  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  Westmoreland, 
19* 
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bowovor,  imjioHiible  that  the 
rank  should  be  unnoticed  in  - 
CIS  dictated  the  simple  trath  t 
As  regarded  the  Moselejs,  whi 
son  of  Itr.  Dentngk  should  alst 

Id  the  presence  of  Uie  rectoi 
to  their  friends,  and  the  vilUgi 
of  them  as  old  and  young  Mr.  J 

The  name  of  Lord  Lnmley, 
known  to  the  whole  Brilish  nat; 
his  &tbor  and  mother  had  drivi 
lection  of  their  friends.  Even 
vorite  hero  a  Lnmley,  Pendenii 
ries  the  proud  rosidenoe  of  that  f 
in  its  possessor  was  forgotten  wi 
led  to  it. 

When,  therefore,  Emily  met 
second  time  at  the  rectory,  she,  4 
ions,  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Denbig 
nyss  had  called  in  person,  in  ex 
man.  Lord  Rnlt"-  -    '       - 
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This  was  an  easy  task.  Both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  had  called 
him,  when  a  child,  George  or  Lnmley,  and  were  nnnsed  to  his 
new  appellation  of  Pendennyss ;  indeed,  it  rather  recalled  pain- 
ful recollections  to  them  all. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  circumstances  removed  the  neces- 
sity of  any  introduction  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  party ;  and  the 
difficulty  in  that  instance  was  happily  got  rid  of. 

The  earl  had  often  heard  Emily  Moseley  spoken  of  by  his 
friends,  and  in  their  letters  they  frequently  mentioned  her  name 
as  connected  with  their  pleasures  and  employments,  and  always 
with  an  affection,  Pendennyss  thought,  exceeding  that  which 
they  manifested  for  their  son^s  wife ;  and  Mrs.  Ives,  the  evening 
before,  to  remove  unpleasant  thoughts,  had  given  him  a  lively 
description  of  her  person  and  character.  The  earl's  curiosity 
had  been  a  little  excited  to  see  this  paragon  of  female  beauty 
and  virtue ;  and,  unlike  most  curiosity  on  such  subjects,  he  was 
agreeably  disappointed  by  the  examination.  He  wished  to 
know  more,  and  made  interest  with  the  doctor  to  assist  him  to 
continue  the  incognito  with  which  accident  had  favoi'ed  him. 

The  doctor  objected  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  the  earl 
desisted ;  but  the  beauty  of  Emily,  aided  by  her  character,  had 
made  an  impression  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off,  and  Pendennyss 
returned  to  the  charge. 

His  former  jealousies  were  awakened  in  proportion  to  his  ad- 
miration ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  divine,  by  declaring  his  new  motive,  but  without  mention- 
ing his  parents.  The  doctor  pitied  him,  for  he  scanned  his  feel- 
ings thoroughly,  and  consented  to  keep  silent,  but  laughingly 
declared  it  was  bad  enough  for  a  divine  to  be  accessory  to, 
much  less  aiding  in  a  deception ;  and  that  he  knew  if  Emily 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  Icamt  hi:j  imposition,  he  would  lose  ground  in 
their  favor  by  the  discovery. 

«*  Surely,  George,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  laugh,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  marry  the  young  lady  as  Mr.  Denbigh  f" 

"  Oh,  no !  it  is  too  soon  to  think  of  marrying  her  at  all,'*  re 
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plied  the  earl  with  a  smile;  "but,  somehow,  I  should  like  to  seo 
what  my  reception  in  the  world  will  be  as  plain  Mr.  Denbigh, 
unprovided  for  and  unknown." 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord,"  said  the  rector  archly,  "  in  proportion  to 
your  merits,  very  unfavorably  indeed;  but  then  your  huuiility 
will  be  finally  elevated  by  the  occasional  praises  I  have  heard 
Mrs.  Wilson  lavish  on  your  proper  character  of  late." 

*^  I  am  much  indebted  to  her  partiality,"  continued  the  earl 
mournfully ;  then  throwing  off  his  gloomy  thoughts  he  added, 
"  I  wond(M%  my  dear  doctor,  your  goodness  did  not  set  her  right 
in  the  latter  particular." 

"  Why,  she  has  hardly  given  me  an  opportunity ;  delicacy  and 
my  own  feelings  have  kept  me  very  silent  on  the  subject  of  your 
family  to  any  of  that  connection.  They  think,  I  believe,  I  was 
a  rector  in  Wales,  instead  of  your  father's  chaplain ;  and  some- 
how,'' continued  the  doctor,  smiling  on  his  wife,  "  the  associa- 
tion with  your  late  parents  was  so  connected  in  my  mind  with 
my  most  romantic  feelings,  that  although  I  liave  delighted  in  it> 
I  have  seldom  alluded  to  it  in  conversation  at  all.  Mrs.  Wilson 
has  spoken  of  you  but  twice  in  my  hearing,  and  that  since  she 
has  expected  to  meet  you;  your  name  has  doubtless  recalled  the 
remembrance  of  her  husband." 

*'  I  have  many,  many  reasons  to  remember  the  general  with 
gratitude,"  cried  the  earl  with  fervor;  "but  doctor,  do  not  for- 
get my  incognito :  only  call  me  George ;  I  ask  no  more." 

The  plan  of  Pendennyss  was  put  in  execution.  Day  after 
day  he  liugercd  in  Northamptonshire,  until  his  principles  and 
character  had  grown  upon  the  esteem  of  the  Moseleys  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned. 

His  fre(iuent  embarrassments  were  from  the  dread  and  shame 
of  a  detection.  With  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  he  had  a  narrow 
escape,  and  Mrs.  Kilzgendd  and  Ix)rd  llcnry  Stapleton  he  of 
course  avoideil :  for  having  gone  so  far,  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  to  the  end.  Egerton  he  thought  knew  him,  and  he 
disliked  his  charactci*  and  manners. 
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When  ChattertoD  appeared  most  attentive  to  Emily,  the  uan- 
dor  and  good  opinion  of  that  young  nobleman  made  the  earl 
acquainted  with  his  wislies  and  his  Bitiiation.  Pendennyss  wiu 
too  generous  not  to  meet  his  rival  on  fair  grounds.  Ilis  cousin 
and  the  duke  were  requested  to  use  their  united  influence  ee- 
eretlf  to  obtain  tho  desired  station  for  the  baron.  Tlie  result  is 
known,  and  Fondennyss  trusted  hia  secret  to  Chatterton ;  he 
took  him  to  London,  gave  him  in  charge  to  Derwcnt,  and  re- 
turned to  proBecute  his  own  suit.  His  note  from  Bolton  Castle 
was  a  ntte  to  conceal  his  character,  as  he  knew  the  departure 
of  the  baronet's  family  to  an  hour,  and  had  bo  timed  his  visit  to 
the  earl  as  not  to  come  in  collision  with  the  Moseleys. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  cried  the  doctor  to  him  one  day,  "  yoar 
Bcheme  goes  on  swimmingly,  and  1  am  only  afraid  when  yoDi 
mistress  discovers  the  imposition,  you  will  find  your  rank  pro 
ducing  a  different  affect  from  nhat  you  have  apprehended." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

But  Dr.  Ives  was  mistaken.  Had  he  seen  the  sparkling  eyea 
and  glowing  checks  of  Miss  Moseley,  the  smile  of  satisfiustion 
and  happiness  which  played  on  the  usnally  thoughtful  face  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  when  the  earl  handed  them  into  his  own  carriage, 
as  they  left  his  house  on  the  evening  of  the  discovery,  the  doc- 
tor would  have  gladly  acknowledged  the  failure  of  his  prognos- 
tics. In  tnith,  there  was  no  possible  event  that,  under  the  cir- 
cuinstances,  could  have  given  both  aunt  and  niece  such  heartfelt 
pleasine,  as  the  knowledge  that  Denbigh  and  the  carl  were  the 
same  person. 

Trndennyss  stood  holding  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  bis 
hand,  irresolute  how  to  act,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  said — 

"  Smol y,  my  lord,  you  sup  with  us." 

*'  A  thousiind  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  the  privilege," 
ciied  the  earl,  as  he  sprang  into  the  coach ;  the  door  was  closed, 
and  thev  drove  otf. 

'*  After  the  explanations  of  this  morning,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  willing  to  remove  all  doubts  between  him  and  Emily, 
and  perhaps  anxious  to  satisfy  her  own  curiosity,  ^*it  will  be 
fastidious  to  conceal  our  desire  to  know  more  of  your  move- 
ments, llow  carae  your  pocket-book  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  f 

*' Mrs.  Fitzgerald!"  cried  Pendennyss,  in  astonishment;  "I 
lo>t  the  book  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Lodge,  and  supposed 
it  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  and  betrayed  my  disguise  by 
Emily \s  rejection  of  me,  and  your  own  altered  eye.  Was  I  mis- 
taken then  in  both  ?" 

Mrs.  Wilson   now,  for   the  first  time,  explained   their  real 
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grounds  for  refusiDg  his  offei-s,  which,  in  the  morning,  sho  had 
loosely  mentioned  as  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  his  just 
character,  and  recounted  the  manner  of  the  hook  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

The  earl  listened  in  amazement,  and  after  musing  with  him- 
self, exclaimed — 

"  I  remember  taking  it  from  my  pocket  to  show  Colonel 
Egcrton  some  singular  plants  I  had  gathered,  and  think  I  first 
missed  it  when  returning  to  the  place  where  I  had  then  laid  it. 
In  some  of  the  side-pockets  were  letters  from  Marian,  addressed 
to  me,  properly ;  and  I  naturally  thought  they  had  met  your 
eye." 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  immediately  thought  Egerton  the  real 
villain,  who  had  caused  both  themselves  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  so 
much  uneasiness,  and  the  former  mentioned  her  suspicions  to 
the  earl. 

**  Nothing  more  probable,  dear  madam,"  cried  he,  "  and  this 
explains  to  me  his  startled  looks  when  we  first  met,  and  his  evi- 
dent dislike  to  my  society,  for  he  must  have  seen  my  person, 
though  the  carriage  hid  him  from  my  sight." 

That  Egerton  was  the  wretch,  and  that  through  his  agency 
the  pocket-book  had  been  carried  to  the  cottage,  they  all  now 
agreed,  and  turned  to  more  pleasant  subjects. 

**  Master ! — hero — master  I"  said  Peter  Johnson,  as  he  stood 
at  a  window  of  Mr.  Benfield's  room,  stirring  a  gruel  for  the  old 
gentleman's  supper,  and  stretching  his  neck  and  straining  his 
eyes  to  distinguish  objects  by  the  light  of  the  lamps — "  I  do 
think  there  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  handing  Miss  Emmy  from  a  coach 
covered  with  gold,  and  two  footmen  all  dizzened  with  pride  like." 

The  spoon  fell  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Benfield.  He  rose 
briskly  from  his  seat,  and  adjusting  his  dress,  took  the  arm  of 
the  steward  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  While  these 
several  movements  were  in  operation,  which  consamed  some 
time,  the  old  bachelor  relieved  the  tedium  of  Peter's  impatience 
by  the  following  speech :— - 
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*'  Mr.  Denbigh  ! — what,  back?  I  thonght  he  never  coald  let 
that  rascal  Jolin  shoot  him  and  forsake  Emmy  after  all — '^  hero 
the  old  gentleman  suddenly  recollected  Denbigh's  marrii^e,  **bat 
now,  Peter,  it  can  do  no  good  either.  I  remember  that  when 
niy  friend,  tlie  Earl  of  Gosford — "  and  again  he  was  checked 
by  the  imago  of  the  card-table  and  the  viscountess;  "  but,  Pe- 
ter/' he  said  with  great  warmth,  **  we  can  go  down  and  see  him, 
notwithstanding." 

**  Mr.  J^enbigh  I^'  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  in  astonishment, 
when  he  saw  the  companion  of  his  sister  and  child  enter  the 
drawing-room,  "  you  are  welcome  once  more  to  your  old  friends: 
your  siKlden  retreat  from  us  gave  us  much  pain,  but  we  suppose 
Lady  Laura  had  too  many  attractions  to  allow  us  to  keep  you 
any  lonijer  in  XorfoIL" 

The  good  baronet  sighed  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  man 
whom  he  Imd  once  hoped  to  receive  as  a  son. 

**  Neither  Lady  Laura  nor  any  other  lady,  my  dear  Sir  Ed- 
ward," ciied  the  earl,  as  he  tt)ok  the  baronet's  hand,  "  drove  me 
from  yon,  but  the  frowns  of  your  own  fair  daughter ;  and  here 
slie  is,  ready  to  acknowledge  her  offence,  and,  I  hope,  to  atone 
for  it." 

John,  who  knew  of  the  refusal  of  his  sister,  and  was  not  a 
little  displc.ised  with  the  cavalier  treatment  he  had  received  at 
Denbigh's  hands,  felt  indignant  at  such  improper  levity  in  a 
married  man,  and  approached  with — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Denbigh — I  hope  my  Lady  Lanra  is 
well." 

Pendennyss  understood  his  look,  and  replied,  very  gravely, 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  John  Moselev — mv  Ladv  Ijaura  is,  or  cer- 
tainly  ought  to  be,  very  well,  as  she  has  this  moment  gone  to  a 
rout,  accompanied  by  her  husband." 

The  quick  eye  of  John  glanced  from  the  earl  to  his  aunt,  to 
Emily  ;  a  lurking  smile  was  on  all  their  features.  The  height- 
ened color  of  his  sister,  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  young  noble- 
man, tlie  face  of  his  aunt,  all  told  him  that  something  uncom- 
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mon  was  about  to  be  explained ;  and,  yielding  to  his  feelings,  he 
caught  the  hand  which  Pendennyss  extended  to  him,  and  cried, 

"  Denbigh,  I  see — I  feel — there  is  some  unaccountable  mis- 
take— we  are — " 

"  Brothers !"  said  the  earl,  emphatically.  "  Sir  Edward — dear 
Lady  Moseley,  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  am  an  impos- 
tor. When  your  hospitality  received  me  into  your  house,  it  is 
true  you  admitted  George  Denbigh ;  but  he  is  better  known  as 
the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

'^  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss  T'  exclaimed  Lady  Moseley,  in  a 
glow  of  delight,  as  she  saw  at  once  through  some  juvenile  folly 
a  deception  which  promised  both  happiness  and  rank  to  one  of 
her  children.  ^^  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Charlotte,  that  this  is 
your  unknown  friend  ?" 

"  The  very  same,  Anne,"  replied  the  smiling  widow,  "  and 
guilty  of  a  folly  that,  at  all  events,  removes  the  distance  between 
us  a  little,  by  showing  that  he  is  subject  to  the  failings  of  mor- 
tality. But  the  masquerade  is  ended,  and  I  hope  you  and 
Edward  will  not  only  treat  him  as  an  earl,  but  receive  him  as 
a  son." 

"Most  willingly — most  willingly,"  cried  the  baronet,  with 
great  energy ;  "  be  he  prince,  peer,  or  beggar,  he  is  the  pre- 
server of  my  child,  and  as  such  he  is  always  welcome." 

The  door  now  slowly  opened,  and  the  venerable  bachelor  ap- 
peared on  its  threshold. 

Pendennyss,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  good  will  manifested 
to  him  by  Mr.  Benfield,  met  him  with  a  look  of  pleasure,  as  he 
expressed  his  happiness  at  seeing  him  again  in  London. 

"I  never  have  forgotten  your  goodness  in  sending  honest 
Peter  such  a  distance  from  home,  on  the  object  of  his  visit.  I 
now  regret  that  a  feeling  of  shame  occasioned  my  answering 
your  kindness  so  laconically."  Turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  he 
added,  "  for  a  time  I  knew  not  how  to  write  a  letter  even,  being 
afraid  to  sign  my  proper  appellation,  and  ashamed  to  use  mj 
adopted." 
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"  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  am  happy  to  see  yon.  I  did  send  Peter,  it 
18  true,  to  London,  on  a  message  to  you — ^but  it  is  all  over  now,** 
the  old  man  sighed — "  Peter,  however,  escaped  the  snares  of  this 
wicked  place ;  and  if  you  are  happy,  I  am  content.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Earl  of — ^ 

"  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  imposed  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  woithy  man  under  an  assumed  appellation,  in  order 
to  pry  into  the  character  of  a  lovely  female,  who  was  only  too 
good  for  him,  and  who  now  is  willing  to  forget  his  follies,  and 
make  him  not  only  the  happiest  of  men,  but  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Benfield." 

During  this  speech  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Benfield  had 
manifested  evident  emotion.  He  looked  from  one  to  another, 
until  he  saw  Mrs.  Wilson  smiling  near  him.  Pointing  to  the 
carl  with  his  finger,  he  stood  unable  to  speak,  as  she  answered 
simply,— 

**  Lord  Pendennyss." 

"  And  Emmy  dear — will  you — ^will  you  marry  him  f '  cried 
Mr.  Benfield,  suppressing  his  feelings  to  give  utterance  to  his 
question. 

Emily  felt  for  her  uncle,  and,  blushing  deeply,  with  great 
frankness  she  put  her  hand  in  that  of  the  earl,  who  pressed  it 
with  ra|>tiire  again  and  again  to  his  lips. 

Mr.  Benfield  sank  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  heart  softened  by 
emotion,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Peter,'*  he  cried,  struggling  with  his  feelings,  "  I  am  now 
ready  to  depart  in  peace — I  shall  see  my  darling  Emmy  happy, 
and  to  her  care  I  shall  commit  you." 

Emily,  deeply  affected  with  his  love,  threw  herself  into  his 
arms  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  was  removed  from  them  by  Pen- 
dennyss, in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  both. 

Jane  felt  no  emotions  of  envy  for  her  sister's  happiness;  on 
the  contrary,  she  rejoiced  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
friends  in  her  brightening  prospects,  and  they  all  took  their 
seats  at  the  supper  table,  as  happy  a  group  as  was  contained  in 
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the  wide  circle  of  the  metropolis.  A  few  more  particularo  scit- 
ed  to  explain  the  mystery  sufficiently,  until  a  more  fitting  op- 
portunity made  them  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  earl's 
proceedings. 

"My  Lord  Pendennyss,"  said  Sir  Edward,  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  passing  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor:  "I 
drink  your  health — and  happiness  to  yourself  and  my  darling 
child." 

The  toast  was  drunk  by  all  the  family,  and  the  earl  replied 
to  the  compliments  with  his  thanks  and  smiles,  while  Emily 
could  only  notice  them  with  her  blushes  and  tears. 

But  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  by  the  honest 
steward,  who,  from  affection  and  long  services,  had  been  indulg- 
ed in  fsuniliarities  exceeding  any  other  of  his  master's  establish- 
ment He  very  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  drawing  near  the  seat  of  the  bride-elect,  with  an  humble 
reverence,  commenced  his  speech  as  follows : 

**  My  dear  Miss  Emmy : — Here's  hoping  you'll  live  to  be  a 
comfort  to  your  honored  father,  and  your  honored  mother,  and 
my  dear  honored  master,  and  yourself,  and  Madam  Wilson." 
The  steward  paused  to  clear  his  voice,  and  profited  by  the  delay 
to  cast  his  eye  round  the  table  to  collect  the  names ;  '*  and  Mr. 
John  Moseley,  and  sweet  Mrs.  Moseley,  and  pretty  Miss  Jane" 
(Peter  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  compliment  one 
handsome  woman  in  the  presence  of  another,  without  the  quali- 
fying his  speech  a  little) ;  "  and  Mr.  Lord  Denbigh — earl  like, 
as  they  say  he  now  is,  and" — Peter  stopped  a  moment  to  de- 
liberate, and  then  making  another  reverence,  he  put  the  glass  to 
his  lips ;  but  before  he  had  got  half  through  its  contents,  recol- 
lected himself,  and  replenishing  it  to  the  brim,  with  a  smile 
acknowledging  his  forgetfnlness,  continued,  "and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frauds  Ives,  and  the  Piev.  Mrs.  Francis  Ives." 

Here  the  unrestrained  hiugh  of  John  interrupted  him ;  and 
considering  with  himself  that  he  had  included  the  whole  finmily, 
he  finished  his  hamper.     Whether  it  was  pleasure  at  his  own 
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eloquence  in  ventaring  on  so  long  a  speech,  or  the  nnasual 
allowance,  that  affected  the  steward,  he  was  evidently  macb 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  stepped  back  behind  his  master^a 
chair,  in  great  good  humor. 

Emily,  as  she  thanked  him,  noticed  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the 
old  man,  as  he  concluded  his  oration,  that  would  have  excused  a 
thousand  breaches  of  fastidious  ceremony.  But  Pendennyas 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  re- 
turned his  own  thanks  for  his  good  wishes. 

"  I  owe  you  much  good  will,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your  two  jour- 
neys in  my  behalf,  and  trust  I  never  shall  forget  the  manner  in 
which  you  executed  your  last  mission  in  particular.  We  are 
friends,  I  trust,  for  life." 

"  Thank  you — thank  your  honor's  lordship,"  said  the  steward, 
almost  unable  to  utter;  "I  hope  you  may  live  long,  to  make 
dear  little  Miss  Emmy  as  happy — as  I  know  she  ought  to  be." 

"  But  really,  my  lord,"  cried  John,  observing  that  the  stew- 
ard's affection  for  his  sister  had  affected  her  to  tears,  "  it  was  a 
singular  circumstance,  the  meeting  of  the  four  passengers  of  the 
stage  so  soon  at  your  hotel." 

Moseley  explained  his  meaning  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

**  Not  so  much  so  as  you  imagine,"  said  the  earl  in  reply ; 
"yourself  and  Johnson  were  in  quest  of  me.  Lord  Henry 
Stapleton  was  under  an  engagement  to  meet  me  that  evening 
at  the  hotel,  as  we  were  both  going  to  his  sister's  wedding — I 
having  arranged  the  thing  with  him  by  letter  previously ;  and 
General  M'Carty  was  also  in  search  of  me,  on  business  relating 
to  his  niece,  the  Donna  Julia.  He  had  been  to  Annerdale 
House,  and,  through  my  servants,  heard  I  was  at  a  hotel.  It 
was  the  first  interview  between  us,  and  not  quite  as  amicable  a 
one  as  has  since  been  had  in  Wales.  During  my  service  in 
Spain,  I  saw  the  Conde,  but  not  the  general.  The  letter  he 
gave  me  was  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  claiming  a  right  to 
re(]uiro  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  from  our  government,  and  deprecating 
my  using  an  influence  to  counteract  his  exertions" — 
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"  Which  you  refused,"  said  Emily,  eagerly. 

"  Not  refused,"  answered  the  earl,  smiliog  at  her  wannth, 
nhUe  he  admired  her  friendly  zeal,  "  for  it  was  nnnecessfuy : 
there  is  no  such  power  vested  io  the  ministry.  But  I  explicitly 
told  the  general,  I  would  oppose  any  violent  measures  to  restore 
her  to  her  country  and  a  convent.  From  the  courts,  I  appre- 
hended nothing  for  my  &tr  friend." 

"  Your  honor — my  lord,"  said  Peter,  who  had  been  listening 
with  great  attention,  "  if  I  may  presume  just  to  ask  two  ques- 
tioDB,  without  offence." 

"Say  on,  my  good  friend,"  said  Fendeanyss,  with  an  en- 
Cpnraging  smile. 

"  Only"  continued  the  steward — hemming,  to  give  proper 
nttei-aiice  to  his  thoughts — "  I  wbh  to  know,  whether  you  stay- 
ed in  that  same  street  after  you  left  the  hotel — for  Mr.  John 
Moscley  and  I  had  a  slight  difference  in  opinion  about  it." 

The  earl  smiled,  having  caught  the  arch  expression  of  John, 
and  replied — 

"I  believe  I  owe  you  an  apol<^,  Moscley,  for  my  cavalier 
treatment ;  but  guilt  makes  us  all  cowards.  I  found  you  were 
ignorant  of  my  incognito,  and  I  was  equally  ashamed  to  con- 
tinue it,  or  to  become  the  relator  of  my  own  folly.  Indeed," 
he  continned,  smiling  on  Emily  as  he  spoke,  "  I  thought  your 
sister  had  pronounced  the  opinion  of  all  reflecUng  people  on 
my  conduct.  I  went  out  of  town,  Johnson,  at  day-break. 
What  is  the  other  query  1" 

"  Wliy,  my  lord,"  said  Peter,  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  his 
first  sarmise  untrue,  "  that  outlandish  tongue  your  honor  nsed — " 

"  Was  Spanish,"  cried  the  earl 

"  And  not  Greek,  Peter,"  said  his  master,  gravely.  "  I 
thought,  from  the  words  you  endeavored  to  repeat  to  me,  that 
you  had  made  a  mistake.  You  need  not  be  disconcerted,  how- 
ever, for  I  know  several  raombers  of  the  parliament  of  thb  realm 
who  could  not  talk  the  Greek  language,  that  is,  fluently.  So  it 
can  be  no  disgrace  to  a  serving-man  to  be  ignorant  of  it." 
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Somewhat  consoled  to  find  himself  as  well  off  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country,  Peter  resumed  his  station  in  silence, 
when  the  carriages  hegtm  to  announce  the  return  from  the  opera. 
The  earl  took  his  leave,  and  the  party  retired  to  rest. 

The  thanksgivings  of  Emily  that  night,  ere  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow,  were  the  purest  offering  of  mortal  innocence. 
The  prospect  before  her  was  unsullied  hy  a  cloud,  and  she  ponr- 
ed  out  her  heart  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  pious  love  and  heart- 
felt gratitude. 

As  early  on  the  succeeding  morning  as  good-breeding  would 
allow,  and  much  earlier  than  the  hour  sanctioned  by  fsishion, 
the  earl  and  Lady  Marian  stopped  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter 
at  the  door  of  Sir  Edward  Moseloy.  Their  reception  was  the 
most  flattering  that  could  be  offered  to  people  of  their  stamp ; 
sincere,  cordial,  and,  with  a  trifling  exception  in  Lady  Moseley, 
unfettered  with  any  useless  ceremonies. 

Emily  felt  herself  drawn  to  her  new  acquaintance  with  a  fond- 
ness which  doubtless  grew  out  of  her  situation  with  her  brother; 
which  soon  found  reasons  enough  in  the  soft,  lady-like,  and  sin- 
ceie  manners  of  Lady  Marian,  to  justify  her  attachment  on  her 
own  account. 

There  was  a  very  handsome  suite  of  drawing-rooms  in  Sir 
Edward's  house,  and  the  communicating  doors  were  careless] j 
open.  Curiosity  to  view  the  furniture,  or  some  suca  trifling 
reasons,  induced  the  earl  to  find  his  way  into  the  one  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  family  were  seated.  It  was  unquestionably  a 
dread  of  being  lost  in  a  strange  house,  that  induced  him  to 
whisper  a  request  to  the  blushing  Emily  to  be  his  companion  ; 
and  lastly,  it  must  have  been  nothing  but  a  knowledge  that  a 
vacant  room  was  easier  viewed  than  one  filled  with  company, 
that  prevented  any  one  from  following  them.  John  smiled 
archly  at  (irace,  doubtless  in  approbation  of  the  comfortable 
time  his  friend  was  likely  to  enjoy,  in  his  musings  on  the  taste 
of  their  mother.  How  the  door  became  shut  we  have  ever 
been  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
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The  company  without  were  too  good-natured  and  well  satis- 
fied with  each  other  to  miss  the  absentees,  until  the  figure  of 
the  earl  appeared  at  the  reopened  door,  beckoning,  with  a  face 
of  rapture,  to  Lady  Moseley  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Sir  Edward 
next  disappeared,  then  Jane,  then  Grace — then  Marian ;  until 
John  began  to  think  a  t6te-a-t^to  with  Mr.  Benfield  was  to  be 
his  morning's  amusement. 

The  lovely  countenance  of  his  wife,  however,  soon  relieved 
his  ennui,  and  John's  curiosity  was  gratified  by  an  order  to  pro- 
pare  for  his  sister's  wedding  the  following  week. 

Emily  might  have  blushed  more  than  common  during  this 
interview,  but  it  is  certain  she  did  not  smile  less ;  and  the  earl, 
Lady  Marian  assured  Sir  Edward,  was  so  very  different  a  crea- 
ture from  what  he  had  recently  been,  that  she  could  hardly  think 
it  was  the  same  sombre  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  passed 
the  last  few  mouths  in  Wales  and  Westmoreland. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  for  Dr.  Ives  and  their  friends  at 

B ,  to  be  witnesses  to  the  approaching  nuptials;  and  Lady 

Moseley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  indulging  hei  taste 
for  splendor  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Mo.iey  was  no  consideration;  and  Mr.  Benfield  absolutely 
pined  at  the  thought  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  earl  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  contribute  in  any  manner  to  the  comfort  of  his 
Emmy.  However,  a  fifteenth  codicil  was  framed  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  Peter  and  his  master,  and  if  it  did  not  contain  the 
name  of  George  Denbigh,  it  did  that  of  his  expected  second 
son,  Roderick  Benfield  Denbigh,  to  the  qualifying  circumstance 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  a  bribe  for  the  name. 

"  And  a  very  pretty  child,  I  dare  say,  it  will  be,"  said  the 
steward,  as  he  placed  the  paper  in  its  repository.  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw,  your  honor,  a  couple  that  T  thought  would 
make  a  handsomer  pair  like,  except — ^"  Peter's  mind  dwelt  on 
his  own  youthful  form,  coupled  with  the  smiling  graces  of  Patty 
Steele. 

"  Yesl  they  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  good  !"  replied  his 
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master.  *^  I  remember  now  when  oar  speaker  took  his  third 
\\  ife,  the  world  said  that  they  were  as  pretty  a  conplo  as  there 
was  at  court.  But  my  Emmy  and  the  eaii  will  be  a  much  finer 
pair.  Oh !  Peter  Johnson ;  they  are  young,  and  rich,  and  be- 
loved ;  but,  after  all,  it  avails  but  little  if  they  be  not  good.** 

*^  Good  I'^  cried  the  steward  in  astonishment ;  ^  they  are  as 
good  as  angels.'' 

The  master's  ideas  of  human  excellence  had  suffered  a  heavy 
blow  in  the  view  of  his  viscountess,  but  he  answered  mildly, 

*^  As  good  as  mankind  can  well  be.*' 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

The  warm  weather  had  now  commenced,  and  Sir  Edward, 
anwilling  to  bo  shut  up  in  London  at  a  time  the  appearance  of 
vegetation  gave  the  country  a  new  interest,  and  accustomed  for 
many  years  of  his  life  to  devote  an  hour  in  his  garden  each 
mom,  had  taken  a  little  ready-furnished  cottage  a  short  ride 
from  his  residence,  with  the  intention  of  frequenting  it  until 
after  the  birthday.  Thither  then  Pendennyss  took  his  bride 
from  the  altar,  and  a  few  days  were  passed  by  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  in  this  little  asylum. 

Doctor  Ives,  with  Francis,  Clara,  and  their  mother,  had  obey- 
ed the  summons  with  an  alacrity  in  proportion  to  the  joy  they 
felt  on  receiving  it,  and  the  former  had  the  happiness  of  oflScia- 
ting  on  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  wealth 
of  the  earl  to  procure  a  license  to  enable  them  to  marry  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  the  permission  was  obtained,  but  neither  Emily 
nor  himself  felt  a  wish  to  utter  their  vows  in  any  other  spot 
than  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  house  of  their  Maker. 

If  there  was  a  single  heart  that  felt  the  least  emotion  of  re- 
gret or  uneasiness,  it  was  Lady  Moseley,  who  little  relished  the 
retirement  of  the  cottage  on  so  joyful  an  occasion ;  but  Penden- 
nyss silenced  her  objections  by  good-hnmoredly  replying — 

**  The  £ites  have  been  so  kind  to  mc,  in  giving  me  castles 
and  seats,  you  ought  to  allow  me,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  the 
only  opportunity  I  shall  probably  ever  have  of  enjoying  love  in 
a  cottage." 

A  few  days,  however,  removed  the  uneasiness  of  the  good 
matron,  who  had  the  felicity  within  the  week  of  seeing  her 
daughter  initiated  mistress  of  Annerdole  House. 
20 
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The  morniDg  of  their  retnm  to  this  noble  uumsioii  tlie  eul 
presented  himself  in  St  Jameses  squmre,  with  the  inteUigenoe  of 
their  arrival,  and  smiling  as  he  bowed  to  Mrs^  IT^lson,  he  oon- 
tiniied — 

**  And  to  escort  yon,  dear  raadaniy  to  jonr  new  abode." 

Mrs.  Wilson  started  with  sorpriaep  and  with  a  heart  beating 
quick  with  emotion,  she  required  an  explanation  of  his  worda. 

^*  Surely,  dearest  Mr&  Wilson — more  than  aont — mj  mother — 
you  cannot  mean,  after  having  trained  my  Emily  throu^  iahocj 
to  maturity  in  the  paths  of  duty,  to  desert  her  in  the  moioent  oi 
her  greatest  trial.  I  am  the  pnpil  of  your  husband,"  ha  eon- 
tinned,  taking  her  hands  in  his  own  with  reverenoe  aad  affec- 
tion ;  '*  we  are  the  children  of  your  joint  care,  and  one  home, 
as  there  is  but  one  heart,  must  in  future  contain  oa." 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  wished  for,  but  hardly  dared  to  ezpeot 
this  invitation.  It  was  now  urged  from  the  ri^t  quarter,  and 
in  a  manner  that  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  g^ifying.  Unable  to 
conceal  her  tears,  the  good  widow  pressed  the  hand  of  Fenden- 
nyss  to  her  lips  as  she  murmured  out  her  thanka.  Sir  Edward 
was  prepared  also  to  lose  his  sister;  but  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  pleasure  of  her  society,  he  urged  her  making  a  common  reai- 
deuce  between  the  two  fiimilies. 

*'  Pendennyss  has  spoken  truth,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  she, 
recovering  her  voice ;  "  Emily  is  the  child  of  my  care  and  my 
love — the  two  beings  I  love  best  in  this  world  are  now  united 
— ^but,"  she  added,  pressing  Lady  Moscley  to  her  bosom,  **  my 
heart  is  lai^  enough  for  you  all ;  you  are  of  my  blood,  and  my 
gratitude  for  your  affection  is  boundless.  There  shall  be  but 
one  large  fsinily  of  us ;  and  although  our  duties  may  separate 
us  for  a  time,  wo  will,  I  trust,  ever  meet  in  tenderness  and  lore, 
though  with  George  and  Emily  I  will  take  up  my  abode." 

**  I  hope  your  house  in  Northamptonshire  is  not  to  be  vacant 
always,'*  said  Lady  Moseley  to  the  earl,  anxiously. 

**I  have  no  house  there,  my  dear  madam,"  he  replied;  **when 
I  thought  myself  about  to  succeed  in  my  suit  before,  I  directed 
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a  lawyer  at  Baih,  where  Sir  William  Hands  resided  meet  of  his 
jtiine,  to  endeavor  to  purdiase  the  deanery,  whenever  a  good  op- 
portonity  offered;  in  my  diacomfitqre/'  he  added,  smiling,  ^*I 
forgot  to  countermand  the  order,  and  he  purchased  it  immedi- 
ately on  its  being  advertised.  For  a  short  time  it  was  an  in- 
^umbnmce  to  me,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  its  original  porpose. 
It  is  the  sole  property  of  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss,  and  I 
doubt  not  you  will  see  it  often  and  agreeably  tenanted.'' 

This  intelligence  gave  great  satisfaction  to  hb  friends,  and 
the  expected  summer  restored  to  even  Jane  a  ^eam  of  her  for- 
mer pleasure. 

If  there  be  btiss  in  this  life,  ^proaehing  in  any  degree  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  it  is.  the  fruition  of  long  and  ardent 
love,  where  youth,  innoc^ice,  piety,  and  fanuly  concord,  smile 
npon  the  union.  And  all  these  were  united  in  the  case  of  the 
newly  paiarried  pair ;  but  happiness  in  this  world  cannot  or  does 
not,  in  any  situation,  exL<^  without  alloy. 

The  peace  of  mind  and  fortitude  of  Emily  were  fiited  to  re- 
ceive a  blow,  a$  unlooked  for  to  heraelf  as  it  was  unexpected  to 
the  world.  Bonaparte  appeared  in  France,  and  Europe  became 
in  motion. 

From  the  moment  the  earl  heard  the  intelligence,  his  own 
coarse  was  decided.  His  regiment  was  the  pride  of  the  army, 
and  thsjt  it  would  be  ordeiml  to  join  the  duke  he  did  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt 

Emily  was,  therefore,  in  tome  little  measnce  prepared  for  the 
blow.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  our  own  acts,  or  events  al* 
fectingns,  get  to  be  without  our  control,  that  fidth  iin  the  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  of  God  is  the  most  serviceable  to  tlie 
Christian.  When  others  spend  their  time  in  useless  regrets,  he 
is  piously  resigned:  it  even  so  haj[^)eii8,  that  vfiea  others  mourn 
he  can  rejoice. 

The  sound  of  the  bugle,  wildly  winditig  its  piotes,  broke  on 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  in  the  little  vilJagii  in  whioh  was 
situated  the  coUage  tenanted  by  jSir  Edward  Moeeley.    Al- 


i.y  .lu(iv>. 

Fik  after  lile  .>f  Ik-hvv  hoi 
anil  the  wisltul  gaw  of  the  i 
Tun  for  tho  well  known,  ii 
leader.  At  length  a  unglo  h 
delibentely  and  rauiing:  thei 
Btant  Emily  was  preivwd  to  tiii 

"  It  in  the  doom  of  a  8oldii 
from  his  eye ;  "  I  had  hoped  tl 
not  again  he  us^tiled  for  years, 
would  yield  a  respite  to  our  b 
my  love — hope  for  the  best — yc 
this  life,  and  your  happineu  u  i 

"  Ah !  Pcndcnnysn — my  husb 
hill  boaom,  "take  with  yon  my 
thfft  can  console  you — every  thi 
not  tell  you  to  bo  carefiil  of  yo 
that.  As  a  soldier,  expose  it;  i 
tnru  to  me  aa  yon  leave  me,  a  I 
Christian." 

UnwiUing  to  prolong  the  pa 
wife  a  last  embrace,  held  Uarii 
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tale  wa3  soon  told.  Lord  and  Lady  Herriefield  were  separated; 
and  the  dowager,  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  younig  woman  in 
Catharine^s  situation,  and  withont  a  single  principle  on  which  to 
rest  the  assarance  of  her  blameless  conduct  in  fatnre,  had 
brought  her  to  England  in  order  to  keep  off  disgrace,  by  re- 
siding with  her  child  herself. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  wife  to  answer  the  expectations 
with  which  Lord  Herriefield  married.  She  had  beaaty,  but 
with  that  he  was  already  sated ;  her  simplicity,  which,  by  hav- 
ing her  attention  drawn  elsewhere,  had  at*  first  charmed  him, 
was  succeeded  by  the  knowing  conduct  of  a  determined  follow- 
er of  the  fashions,  and  a  decided  woman  of  the  world. 

It  had  never  struck  the  viscount  as  impossible  that  an  artless 
and  innocent  girl  would  &11  in  love  with  his  faded  and  bilious 
fSace,  but  the  moment  Catharine  betrayed  the  arts  of  a  manager, 
he  saw  at  once  the  artifice  that  had  been  practised ;  of  course 
he  ceased  to  love  her. 

Men  are  flattered  for  a  season  with  notice  that  has  been  un- 
sought, but  it  never  fails  to  injure  the  woman  who  practises  it, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other  sex,  in  time.  Without  a  single  feel- 
ing in  common,  without  a  regard  to  any  thing  but  self^  in  cither 
husband  or  wife,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  a  separation  must 
follow,  or  their  days  be  spent  in  wrangling  and  misery.  Catha- 
rine willingly  left  her  husband;  her  husband  more  willingly  got 
rid  of  her. 

During  all  these  movements  the  dowager  had  a  difficult  game 
to  play.  It  was  unbecoming  her  to  encourage  the  strife,  and 
it  was  against  her  wishes  to  suppress  it ;  she  therefore  moralized 
with  the  peer  and  frowned  upon  her  daughter. 

The  viscount  listened  to  her  truisms  with  the  attention  of  a  boy 
who  is  told  by  a  drunken  father  how  wicked  it  is  to  love  liquor, 
and  heeded  them  about  as  much ;  while  Kate,  misti'ess  at  all 
events  of  two  thousand  a  year,  minded  her  mother's  frowns 
as  little,  as  she  r^arded  her  smiles ;  both  were  indifferent  to  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  ladies  left  Lisbon,  the  viscount  proceed- 


turn  into  Northamptmishin'. 

The  Jeancry  Im.I  buen  fiimi^hed  1 
mediately  on  hia  marriage ;  and  it 
powewion  of  iter  new  dwdliog.  Tl 
tion  of  thia  motcment,  the  j^nning 
variooB  dutiiM  nndflr  h«r  increMed  i 
fron  dwflUing  nndnly  npon  t&e  dso 
■ODi^  ont  MDong  tha  fint  object*  of 
p«M)uit  whose  loss  had  been  fonneH 

on  bos  flret  tiat  to  B ,  after  tbe  A 

might  Bot  have  been  the  nsnsi  diBcrini 
Iblmn  in  this  instance  wfaiah  genetall; 
olmtaots;  bat  it  was  associated  with  i 
and  it  oodd  eicite  no  snrpriso  in  Hn 
in  Marian,  to  see  her  sister  driving  two 
reKflve  the  necessities  of  a  man  who  aj 
want  of  noting. 

Sir  Edward  was  again  among  thoM 
pttable  board  was  onoe  more  surronih 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  good-rurt 
always  a  welcome  gnest  at  the  ball,  a 
return,  the  collected  fiunily  of  the  ba 
brthfl  !.*»— -     ■■      - 
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Emfly  shnled  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  in  any  manner  of  her 
husband,  although  she  internally  questioned  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Haughton's  knowing  any  thing  of  his  movements,  of  which 
her  daily  letters  did  not  apprise  her. 

"  Will  you  favor  me  with  the  particulars  of  your  intelligence, 
sirf*  said  the  countess. 

"  He  has  arrived  safe  with  his  regiment  near  Brussels ;  I  heard 
it  from  a  neighbor's  son  who  saw  him  enter  the  house  occupied 
by  Wellington,  while  he  was  standing  in  the  crowd  without, 
waiting  to  get  a  peep  at  the  duke." 

"  Oh  !*'  said  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  laugh,  "  Emily  knew  that  ten 
days  ago.  Could  your  friend  tell  ns  any  thing  of  Bonaparte  t 
We  are  much  interested  in  his  naoveraents  just  now.** 

Mr.  H^kughton,  a  good  deal  mortified  to  find  his  news  stale, 
mused  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  to  proceed  or  not ;  but  liking 
of  all  things  to  act  the  part  of  a  newspaper,  he  continued — 

'*  Nothing  more  than  you  see  in  the  prints.  But  I  suppose 
your  ladyship  has  heard  about  Captain  Jarvis  too  f ' 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Emily,  langhing ;  "  the  movements  of  Cap- 
tain Jarvis  are  not  quite  as  interesting  to  roe  as  those  of  Lord 
Pendennyss — has  the  duke  made  him  an  aid-de-camp  f ' 

"  Oh  !  no,"  died  the  other,  exulting  at  his  having  something 
new;  ''as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  return  of  Boney,  he  threw 
up  his  commission  and  got  married." 

"  Married !"  cried  John ;  "  not  to  Miss  Harris^  surely." 

''  No ;  to  a  silly  girl  he  met  in  Cornwall,  who  was  fool  enough 
to  be  caught  with  his  gold  lace.  He  married  one  day,  and  the 
next  told  his  disconsolate  wife  and  panic-stricken  mother  that 
the  honor  of  the  Jarvises  must  sleep  until  the  supporters  of  the 
name  became  suflSciently  numerous  to  risk  them  in  the  field  of 
baUle." 

''  And  bow  did  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  Sir  Timo's  lady  relish  the 
news  f"  inquired  John,  expecting  something  ridiculous. 

''  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Mr.  Haughton ;  '*  the  former  sobbed, 
and  said  she  had  only  married  him  for  his  bravery  and  red  coat, 


••And  «liiit  kinU,.f  i.ni! 
naid  Sir  liduiird,  ilrvly. 

"  Republican." 

"  Republican  !"  exclaime 

"  Yea,  liberty  and  equalit 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  hi 

"  A  somewhat  singular  cot 
"  I  remember  when  I  sat  in 
were  fond  of  the  crj-  of  this 
the  povrer  they  did  not  seem 
at  lar^  than  they  went  befoi 
dent  of  telling  tlie  world  their 
responsible  Ktatiuns,  for  fear  ol 

"  Moat  people  like  liberty 
nncle,"  cried  John,  with  a  sna 

"  Captain  Jarvis,  it  seems,  1 
danger,''  continued  Mr.  Haugl 
now  neighborhood,  he  has  coi 
turned  merchant  in  the  city  a^ 

"  Whore  I  sincerely  hope  1 
since  the  accident  of  the  arbo 
ate  voiith 
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tIb,  And  lives  entirely  in  Cornwall.  His  hopeful  son-in-law  has 
gone  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders ;  and  Lady  Egerton,  being 
unable  to  live  without  her  father's  assistance,  is  obliged  to  hide 
her  consequence  in  the  west  also." 

The  subject  became  now  disagreeable  to  Lady  Moseley,  aud  it 
was  changed.  Such  conversations  made  Jane  more  reserved  and 
dissatisfied  than  ever.  She  had  no  one  respectable  excuse  to  of- 
fer for  her  partiality  to  her  former  lover,  and  when  her  conscience 
told  her  the  mortifying  fact,  was  apt  to  think  that  others  remem- 
bered it  too. 

The  letters  from  the  continent  now  teemed  with  preparations 
for  the  approaching  contest ;  and  the  apprehensions  of  our  ho- 
roiue  and  her  friends  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
the  stniggle,  on  which  hung  not  only  the  Cfttes  of  thousands  of 
individuals,  but  of  adverse  princes  and  mighty  empires.  In  this 
confusion  of  interests,  and  of  jarring  of  passions,  there  were  of- 
fered prayers  almost  hourly  for  the  safety  of  Pendennyss,  which 
were  as  pnre  and  ardent  as  the  love  which  prompted  them. 
20* 
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Napolkon  had  commcfiiced  those  daring  and  ttsjpMi  move- 
ments,  which  for  a  time  thre^  the  peaee  of  the  world  into  fhe 
scale  of  fortune,  and  which  nothing  bat  the  interposition  Of  ft 
niKng  Providence  could  avert  from  their  thteatened  sncoesB.     Aa 

the th  dragoons  wheeled  bto  a  field  already  deloged  with 

English  blood,  on  the  heights  of  Qnatre-  Bras,  the  eye  cf  its  gal- 
lant colonel  saw  a  friendly  battalion  fiilling  beneath  the  aabrea 
of  the  enemy's  cairassiers.  The  word  was  passed,  the  colnmn 
opens,  the  sounds  of  the  qnivenng  bugle  were  heard  for  a  mo- 
ment above  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  eostf- 
batants ;  the  charge,  sweeping  like  a  whirlwind,  fell  heavil^^oii 
those  treacherous  Frenchmen,  who  to-day  had  sworn  fiddity  to 
Louis,  and  to-morrow  intended  lifting  their  hands  in  allegiance 
to  his  rival 

**  Spare  my  life  in  mercy,"  cried  an  oflScer,  already  dreadfully 
wounded,  who  stood  shrinking  from  the  impending  blow  of  an 
enraged  Frenchman.     An  English  dragoon  dashed  at  the  cuiras 
sier,  and  with  one  blow  severed  his  arm  from  his  body. 

*^  Thank  God,^*  sighed  the  wounded  oflScer,  sinking  beneath 
the  horse's  feet 

Uis  rci^uer  threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  raising  the 
fallen  man  inqnired  into  his  wounds.  It  was  Pendennyss,  and 
it  was  Egerton.  The  wounded  man  groaned  aloud,  as  he  saw 
the  face  of  him  who  had  averted  the  fatal  blow ;  but  it  was  not 
the  hour  for  explanations  or  confessions,  other  than  those  with 
which  the  dying  soldiers  endeavored  to  make  their  tardy  peace 
with  their  God. 

Sir  Henry  was  given  in  chai^  to  two  slightly  wounded  British 
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soldiers,  and  the  earl  remounted :  the  scattered  troops  were  ral- 
lied at  the  souDd  of  the  trumpet,  and  again  and  again,  led  by 
their  dauntless  colonel,  were  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
with  sabres  drenched  in  blood,  and  voices  hoarse  with  the  shouts 
of  victory. 

The  period  between  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
was  a  trying  one  to  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the  British  ar- 
my. The  discomfited  Pmssians  on  their  flank  had  been  routed 
and  compelled  to  retire  and  in  their  front  was  an  enemy,  brave, 
skilful,  and  victorious,  led  by  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 
The  prudent  commander  of  the  English  forces  fell  back  with  dig- 
nity and  reluctance  to  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  here  the  mighty 
struggle  was  to  terminate,  and  the  eye  of  every  experienced  sol- 
dier looked  on  those  eminences  as  on  the  future  graves  for  thoa 
sands. 

During  this  solemn  interval  of  comparative  inactivity  the  mind 
of  Pendennyss  dwelt  on  the  affection,  the  innocence,  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  his  Emily,  until  the  curdling  blood,  as  he  thought 
on  her  lot  should  his  life  be  the  purchase  of  the  coming  victory, 
warned  him  to  quit  the  gloomy  subject,  for  the  consolations  of 
that  religion  which  only  could  yield  him  the  solace  his  wounded 
feelings  reqnired^  In  his  former  campaigns  the  earl  had  been 
sensible  of  the  mighty  changes  of  death,  and  had  ever  kept  in 
view  the  preparations  necessary  to  meet  it  with  hope  and  joy  ; 
but  the  world  clung  around  him  now,  in  the  best  affections  oi 
his  nature,  and  it  was  only  as  he  could  picture  the  happy  reunion 
with  his  Emily  in  a  future  life,  that  he  could  look  on  a  separa- 
tion in  this  without  despair. 

The  vicinity  of  the  enemy  admitted  of  no  relaxation  in  the 
strictest  watchfulness  in  the  British  lines :  and  the  comfortless 
night  of  the  seventeenth  was  passed  by  the  earl,  and  his  lien- 
tenantKH>lonel,  Gleorge  Denbigh,  on  the  same  cloal^  and  under 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven. 

As  the  opening  cannon  of  the  enemy  gave  the  signal  for  the 
commencing  conflict,  Pendennyss  mounted  his  charger  with  a 
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last  thought  on  his  distant  wife.  With  a  mighty  atrnggle  he 
tore  her  as  it  were  from  his  bosom,  and  gave  the  remainder  of 
the  ilav  ti)  dntv. 

AVho  has  not  licard  of  the  events  of  that  fearfu]  hour,  on  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  hung  as  it  were  suspended  in  the  scale  f  On 
one  side  supported  by  the  efforts  of  desperate  resolntion,  goidcd 
by  the  most  consummate  art ;  and  on  the  other  defended  by  m 
discipline  and  enduring  courage  almost  without  a  parallel 

Tlie  indefatigable  Blucher  arrived,  and  the  star  of  Nmpoleon 
sank. 

Pendennyss  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  on  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  as  he  gave  way  by  orders,  in  the  pursuity  to 
the  fresher  battalions  of  the  Prussians,  with  the  languor  that 
follows  unusual  excitement,  and  mental  thanksgivings  that  this 
bloody  work  was  at  length  ended.  The  image  of  his  Emily 
again  broke  over  the  sterner  feelings  of  the  battle,  like  the  first 
glimmcnngs  of  light  which  succeed  the  awful  darkness  of  the 
eclipse  <>f  the  sun :  and  he  again  breathed  freely,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  happiness  which  would  await  his  speedy  return. 

''  I  am  sent  for  the  colonel  of  the ^th  dragoons,**  said  a 

couiier  in  broken  English  to  a  soldier,  near  where  the  carl  lay 
on  the  ground,  waiting  the  preparations  of  his  attendants;  '^have 
I  found  the  right  regiment^  my  friend  f 

*'  To  be  sure  you  have,"  answered  the  man,  without  looking 
up  from  his  toil  on  his  favorite  animal,  *'  you  might  have  track- 
ed us  by  the  dead  Frenchmen,  I  should  think.  So  you  want 
my  lord,  my  lad,  do  you  ?  do  we  move  again  to-night  f"  suspend- 
ing his  labor  for  a  moment  in  expectation  of  a  reply. 

'^  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  rejoined  the  courier ;  '*  my  message 
is  to  your  colonel,  from  a  dying  man.  Will  you  point  out  his 
station  ?'' 

The  soldier  complied,  the  message  was  soon  delivered,  and 
Pendennyss  prepared  to  obey  its  summons  immediately.  Pre- 
ceded by  the  messenger  as  a  guide,  and  followed  by  Ilarmcr, 
the  earl  retraced  his  steps  over  that  ground  on  which  ho  had 
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but  a  few  hours  before  been  engaged  in  the  deadly  strife  of  man 
to  man,  hand  to  hand. 

How  different  is  the  contemplation  of  a  field  of  battle  during 
and  after  the  conflict !  The  excitement,  suspended  success, 
shouts,  uproar,  and  confiision  of  the  former,  prevent  any  con- 
templation of  the  nicer  parts  of  this  confused  mass  of  move- 
ments, charges,  and  retreats;  or  if  a  brilliant  advance  is  made,  a 
masterly  retreat  effected,  the  imagination  is  chained  by  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  the  act,  without  resting  for  a  moment  on 
the  sacrifice  of  individual  happiness  with  which  it  is  purchased. 
A  battle-ground  from  which  the  whirlwind  of  the  combat  has 
passed,  presents  a  different  sight ;  it  offers  the  very  consumma 
tion  of  human  misery. 

There  may  occasionally  be  an  individual,  who  from  station, 
distempered  mind,  or  the  encouragement  of  chimerical  ideas  of 
glory,  quits  the  theatre  of  life  with  at  least  the  appearance  of 
pleasure  in  his  triumphs.  If  such  there  be  in  reality,  if  this  rap- 
ture of  departing  glory  be  any  thing  more  than  the  deception  of 
a  distempered  excitement,  the  subject  of  its  exhibition  is  to  be 
greatly  pitied.  To  the  Christian,  dying  in  peace  with  both  God 
and  man,  can  it  alone  be  ceded  in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  ponr  ont 
his  existence  with  a  smile  on  his  quivering  lip. 

And  the  warrior,  who  falls  in  the  very  arms  of  victory,  after 
passing  a  life  devoted  to  the  world ;  even  if  he  sees  kingdoms 
hang  suspended  on  his  success,  may  smile  indeed,  may  utter  sen- 
timents full  of  loyalty  and  zeal,  may  be  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  what  is  his  reward  !  a  deathless  name,  and  an  exist- 
ence of  misery  which  knows  no  termination. 

Christianity  alone  can  make  ns  good  soldiers  in  any  cause, 
for  he  who  knows  how  to  live,  is  always  the  least  afraid  to  die. 

Pendennyss  and  his  companions  pushed  their  way  over  the 
ground  occupied  before  the  battle  by  the  enemy ;  descended  ii^ 
to  and  through  that  little  valley,  in  which  yet  lay,  in  undistin- 
guished confusion,  masses  of  the  dead  and  dying  of  either  side ; 
and  again  over  the  ridge,  on  which  conld  be  marked  the  sttuA- 
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tion  of  those  gallant  squares  whieli  had  so  long  resisted  tlie  ef- 
forts  of  the  horse  and  artillery  by  the  groups  of  bodies,  fidlcu 
where  they  had  bravely  stood,  until  even  the  callous  Hanner 
sickened  with  the  sight  of  a  waste  of  life  that  he  had  but  a  lew 
hours  before  exultingly  contributed  to  increase. 

Appeals  to  their  feelings  as  they  rode  through  the  field  had 
been  frequent,  and  their  prepress  was  much  retarded  by  at- 
tempts to  contribute  to  the  ease  of  a  wounded  or  a  dyii^ 
man ;  bat  as  the  courier  constantly  urged  speed,  as  the  only 
moans  of  securing  the  object  of  their  ride,  these  halts  were  re- 
luct an  tlv  abandoned. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  they  reached  the  fiurm-honse,  whefo^ 
in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  lay  the  former 
lover  of  Jane. 

As  the  subject  of  his  confession  must  be  anticipated  by  the 
reader,  we  will  give  a  short  relation  of  his  life,  and  of  those  acts 
which  more  materially  affect  our  history. 

Henry  Egerton  had  been  turned  early  on  the  world,  like  hui^ 
dreds  of  his  countrymen,  without  any  principle  to  oountenict 
the  arts  of  infidelity,  or  resist  the  temptations  of  life.  Bis  fi^ 
ther  held  a  situation  under  government,  and  was  devoted  to  bis 
rise  in  the  diplomatic  line.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fiishion, 
who  lived  for  effect  and  idle  competition  with  her  sisters  in 
weakness  and  folly.  All  he  learnt  in  his  father's  house  was  self- 
ishness, from  the  example  of  one,  and  a  love  of  high  life  and  its 
extravagance  from  the  other. 

He  entered  the  army  young,  and  from  choice.  The  splendor 
and  reputation  of  the  service  caught  his  fancy ;  and,  by  pride 
and  constitution  he  was  indifferent  to  personal  danger.  Yet  he 
loved  London  and  its  amusements  better  than  glory ;  and  the 
money  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edgar,  whose  heir  he  was  reputed  to  be, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  without  his  spend- 
ing an  hour  in  the  field* 

Egerton  had  some  abilities,  and  a  good  deal  of  ardor  of  tem- 
perament, by  nature.     Tlie  former,  from  indulgence  and  exam- 
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pie,  degenei^ted  into  acquiring  the  art  to  pleade  in  mixed  sch 
ciety;  and  the  latter,  from  want  of  employment,  expended  itaelf 
at  the  card  table. 

The  asfiodation  between  the  nces  is  intimate.  There  really 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  modesty  in  sin  that  makes  it  ashamed 
of  good  compflmy.  If  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  a  £Eivorite  pro- 
pensity to  our  principles,  we  are  apt  to  abandon  the  unpleasant 
restraint  oa  our  actions,  rather  than  admit  the  incongruous 
mixture^  Freed  entirely  from  the  ietters  of  our  morals,  what  ia 
there  that  our  vices  will  not  prompt  us  to  commit  ?  Egejrton, 
like  thousands  of  others,  went  on  from  step  to  step,  until  he 
found  himself  in  the  world,  free  to  follow  all  his  inclinations,  so 
he  violated  none  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

When  in  Spain,  in  jhis  only  campaign,  he  was  accidentally,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Donna  Julia,  and 
brought  her  oflf  the  ground  under  the  influence  of  natural  syrar 
pathy  and  national  feeling;  a  kind  of  merit  that  makes  vice  only 
more  dangerous^  by  making  it  sometinies  amiabde.  Ho  had  not 
seen  his  dependant  long  before  her  beauty,  situation,  and  his 
pasmons  decdded  him  to  effect  her  rain« 

This  was  an  occupation  that  his  figure,  manners,  and  propensi- 
ties had  made  him  an  adept  in,  and  nothing  was  further  from  hie 
thoughts  than  the  commission  of  any  other  than  the  crime  that^ 
according  to  his  eode,  a  gentleman  might  be  guilty  of  with  im- 
pm^ity. 

It  is,  however^  the  misfortune  of  edn,  that  from  being  our 
slave  it  becomes  a  tyrant ;  and  Egerton  attempted  what  in 
other  oountnes,  and  where  the  laws  ruled,  might  have  cost  him 
his  life. 

The  conjecture  of  Pendennyss  was  true.  He  bkW  the  flMse 
of  the  officer  who  interposdd  between  him  and  his  villainous 
attempt,  but  was  hid  himself  from  view.  He  aimed  not  at  hia 
life,  but  at  his  own  escape.  Happily  his  first  shot  succeeded, 
for  the  earl  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  honor;  though  no  one  was  more  regardless  of 
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the  estimation  be  was  held  in  by  the  yirtaoiiB  than  Oolonel  ^^per- 
ton. 

In  pursuance  of  bis  plans  on  Mrs.  fltzgerald,  the  colonel  hiMl 
sedulous^ly  avoided  admitting  any  of  his  oompaniona  into  the 
secn^t  of  bis  having  a  female  in  bis  care. 

When  be  left  the  army  to  return  home,  he  remained  nntil  a 
movement  of  the  troops  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  enabled 
bim  to  ctfect  Ids  own  purposes,  without  incurring  thdr  ridicule; 
and  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his  Tehide  for  a 
refuge  in  the  woods,  the  fear  of  detection  made  him  alter  his 
course;  and  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  be  in  a  battle 
about  to  bo  fought,  he  secretly  rejoined  the  army,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  Colonel  Egerton  was  mentioned  in  the  next  despatchea. 

Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  at 
which  tlic  carl  arrived  with  the  Donna  Julia ;  and  like  every  other 
brave  man  (unless  guilty  himself)  was  indignant  at  the  villainy 
of  the  fugitive.  The  confusion  and  enormities  daily  practised 
in  the  tlieatre  of  the  war  prevented  any  close  inquiries  into  the 
subject,  and  circumstances  had  so  enveloped  Egerton  in  mystery, 
that  not) ling  but  an  inter\'iew  with  the  lady  herself  was  likely 
to  expose  him. 

With  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  he  had  been  in  habits  of  intima- 
cy, and  on  that  gentlemau^s  alluding  in  a  conversation  in  the 

barracks  at  F to  the  lady  brought  into  his  quarters  before 

Lisbon,  lie  accidentally  omitted  mentioning  the  name  of  her  res- 
cuer. Egerton  had  never  before  heard  the  transaction  spoken 
of,  and  as  be  had  of  course  never  mentioned  the  subject  himself^ 
was  ignorant  who  had  interfered  between  him  and  his  views ;  also 
of  tlie  fate  of  Donna  Julia;  indeed,  he  thonght  it  probable  that 
it  had  not  much  improved  by  a  change  of  guardians. 

In  coining  into  Northamptonshire  he  had  several  views;  he 
wanted  a  temporary  retreat  from  his  creditors.  Jarvis  had  an 
infant  fondness  for  play,  without  an  adequate  skill,  and  the  mon- 
ey of  tlie  young  ladies,  in  bis  necessities,  was  becoming  of  iro- 
portance  ;  but  the  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Moscley  were  of  a 
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descriptdon  more  snitcd  to  his  taste,  and  their  portions  were  as 
ample  as  the  others.  He  had  become  in  some  degree  attached 
to  Jane;  and  as  her  imprudent  parents,  satisfied  with  his  posses- 
sing the  exterior  and  requisite  recommendations  of  a  gentleman, 
admitted  his  visits  freelv,  he  determined  to  make  her  his  wife. 

When  he  met  Denbigh  the  first  time,  he  saw  that  chance  had 
thrown  him  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  might  hold  his  character 
in  his  power.  He  had  never  seen  him  as  Pendennyss,  and,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Julia's  fnend : 
he  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  Denbigh.  Uneasy 
at  he  knew  not  what,  fearful  of  some  exposure  he  knew  not  how, 
when  Sir  Herbert  alluded  to  the  occurrence,  with  a  view  to  rebut 
the  charge,  if  Denbigh  should  choose  to  make  one,  and  with  the 
near-sightedness  of  guilt,  he  pretended  to  know  the  occurrence, 
and  under  the  promise  of  secresy,  mentioned  that  the  name  of 
the  officer  was  Denbigh.  He  had  noticed  Denbigh  avoiding  Sir 
Herbert  at  the  ball ;  and  judging  others  from  himself,  thought  it 
was  a  wish  to  avoid  any  allusions  to  the  lady  he  had  brought  inh 
to  the  other's  quarters  that  induced  the  measure ;  for  he  was  in 
hopes  that  if  Denbigh  was  not  as  guilty  as  himself,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently so  to  wish  to  keep  the  transaction  from  the  eyes  of  Em- 
ily. He  was,  however,  prepared  for  an  explosion  or  an  alliance 
with  lum,  when  the  sudden  departure  of  Sir  Herbert  removed 
the  danger  of  a  collision.  Believing  at  last  that  they  were  to 
be  brothers-in-law,  and  mistaking  the  earl  for  his  cousin,  whose 
name  he  bore,  Egerton  became  reconciled  to  the  association ; 
while  Pendennyss,  having  in  his  absence  heard,  on  inquiring, 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  colonel,  was  debating  with  himself 
whether  he  should  expose  them  to  Sir  Edward  or  not 

It  was  in  their  occasional  interchange  of  civilities  that  Pen- 
dennyss placed  his  pocket-book  upon  a  table,  while  he  exhibited 
the  plants  to  the  colonel :  the  figure  of  Emily  passing  the  wm- 
dow  drew  him  from  the  room,  and  Egerton,  having  ended  his 
examination,  observing  the  book,  put  it  in  his  own  pocket,  to 
return  it  to  its  owner  when  they  next  met. 
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The  fiitiiation,  name,  and  history  of  Mm,  FhigenM  wen  nerer 
mentioned  by  the  Moseleys  in  public ;  but  JaDe,  ini  tlie  eonfr- 
dcnce  of  her  affections,  bad  told  her  lover  who  the  inmate  of 
the  cottage  was.  The  idea  of  her  beii^  kept  there  by  Denbigh 
immediately  occurred  to  him,  and  ahhough  he  was  turpriaed  at 
the  audacity  of  the  thing,  he  was  determined  to  profit  bj  the 
occasion. 

To  pay  this  visit,  he  stayed  away  fW>m  the  ezcnraioB  on  the 
water,  as  Pendennyss  had  done  to  avoid  his  friend,  Lofd  Heny 
St^pleton.  An  excuse  of  business,  whioh  served  for.  his  apolo- 
gy, kept  the  colonel  firom  seeing  Denlngh  to  retam  the  book^ 
until  after  his  visit  to  the  cottage.  His  ihapsody  of  love,  and 
offers  to  desert  his  intended  wifis^  were  nothing  but  the  common 
place  talk  of  his  purposes ;  and  his  presumptioB  in  aUnding.  to 
his  situation  with  Miss  Moseley,  proceeded  firom  his  impreaskma 
as  to  Julians  real  character.  In  the  strng^^  for  the  bell,  the 
pocket-book  of  Denbigh  accidentally  fell  from  his  coat,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  colond  was  too  precipitate  to  enable  him  to  v» 
cover  it 

Mrs.  Fitf^crald  was  too  much  alarmed  to  distinguish  meelj, 
and  Egerton  proceeded  to  the  ball-room  with  the  indifference  of 
a  hardened  offender.  When  the  arrival  of  Miss  Jarvis,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  himself^  prompted  him  to  a  speedy  declara- 
tion, and  the  unlucky  conversation  of  Mr.  Holt  brought  about  a 
probable  detection  of  his  gaming  propensitica,  the  e<^onel  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  his  awkward  situation  and  his  debts  by  a 
coup-de-inain.     He  accordingly  eloped  witii  Miss  Jarvis. 

What  portion  of  the  for^^ing  narrative  made  the  dying  cob* 
fession  of  E^rton  to  the  man  he  had  so  lately  discovered  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  the  reader  ean  easily  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Thb  harvest  bad  been  gathered,  and  the  beantifnl  valeiB  of 
Pendennyss  were  shooting  forth  a  second  cfrop  of  verdure. 
The  hnsbandinan  'was  turning  his  prudent  forethought  to  the 
promises  of  the  coming  year,  while  the  castlo  itself  exhibited  to 
the  gase  of  the  wondering  peasant  a  sight  of  cheerfulness  and 
atthnaiion  which  had  not  been  seen  in  it  since  the  days  of  the 
good  duke.  Its  numerous  windows  were  opened  to  the  Kght  of 
the  SUB,  its  haUs  teen>ed  with  the  &ccs  of  its  happy  inmates. 
Servants  in  various  liveries  were  seen  gliding  through  its  mag^ 
nificent  apartments  and  multiplied  passages.  Horses,  grooms, 
and  carriages,  with  varied  costumes  and  different  armorial  bear- 
ings, crowded  its  spacious  stables  and  offices.  Every  thing  spoke 
society,  splendor,  and  activity  without;  every  thing  denoted 
order,  propriety,  and  happiness  within. 

In  a  long  range  of  spacious  apartments  were  grouped  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  fnoming  employments,  or  in  arranging  their  du- 
ties and  pleasures  of  the  day,  the  guests  and  owners  of  the 
princely  abode. 

In  one  room  was  John  Moseley,  carefully  examining  the  prop- 
erties of  some  flints  which  were  submitted  to  his  examination 
by  his  attending  servant;  while  Grace,  sitting  at  his  side,  play- 
fully snatches  the  stones  from  his  hand,  as  she  cries  half  ve^ 
proachfnlly,  half  tenderly — 

**  You  must  not  devote  yourself  to  your  gun  so  incessantly, 
Moseley ;  it  is  cruel  to  kill  inoffensive  birds  for  your  amusement 
only" 

''Ask  Emily's  cook,  and  Mr.  Haughton's  appetite,*'  said  JohB^ 
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coolly  extemling  his  hand  toward  her  for  the  flint,  "  whether 
no  one  is  gratified  but  myself  I  tell  you,  Grace,  I  seldom  fire 
in  vain." 

''  Tlmt  only  makes  the  matter  worse ;  the  slaughter  yon  com- 
mit is  rlrcadful." 

**  Oh  !''  cried  John,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  ci-devant  Captain  Jar- 
vis  is  a  spoilsman  to  your  mind.  He  would  shoot  a  month 
without  moving  a  feather;  he  was  a  great  friend  to,**  throwing 
an  arch  look  to  his  solitary  sister,  who  sat  on  a  sofift  at  a  di^ 
tanco,  perusing  a  book,  "  Janets  feathered  songsters.'* 

**  But  now,  Moseley,"  said  Grace,  yielding  the  flints  but  gently 
retaining  the  hand  that  took  them,  '*  Pendcnnyss  and  Chatter- 
ton  intend  driving  their  wives,  like  good  husbands,  to  see  the 
beautiful  waterfall  in  the  mountains;  and  what  am  I  to  do  this 
long,  tedious  morning  ?" 

John  stole  an  inquiring  glance,  to  see  if  his  wife  was  very 
anxious  to  join  the  party — cast  one  look  of  regret  on  a  beaati- 
ful  agate  that  he  had  selected,  and  inquired — 

**I)o  yon  wish  to  go  very  much,  Mrs.  MoseleyT' 

"  Indood — indeed  I  do,"  said  the  other,  eagerly,  "  if — ^ 

"  If  what  ?" 

"You  will  drive  me!"  continued  she,  with  a  cheek  slightly 
tinged  with  color. 

**  Well,  then,"  answered  John,  with  deliberation,  and  regard- 
ing his  wife  \Nith  atfection,  **I  will  go  on  one  condition.'* 

**  Xanie  it,"  cried  Grace,  with  still  increasing  color. 

"  lliat  you  will  not  expose  your  health  again  in  going  to  the 
church  on  a  Sunday,  if  it  rains." 

" The  caniage  is  so  close,  Moseley,"  answered  Grace,  with  a 
pakr  cheek  than  before,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  "  it  is 
inipossiblo  I  can  take  cold:  you  see  the  earl  and  countess,  and 
aunt  Wilson  never  miss  public  worship,  when  possibly  within 
their  power." 

"  The  earl  goes  with  his  wife ;  but  what  becomes  of  poor  me 
at  such  times  ?"  said  John,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it 
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kindly.  "  I  like  to  hear  a  good  sermon,  but  not  in  bad  weath- 
er. Yon  must  consent  to  oblige  me,  who  only  live  in  your 
presence." 

Grace  smiled  faintly,  as  John,  pursuing  the  point,  said — 

**  What  do  you  say  to  my  condition  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  wish,"  replied  Grace,  without  the  look 
of  gayety  her  hopes  had  first  inspired,  "  I  will  not  go,  if  it 
rain." 

John  ordered  his  phaeton,  and  his  wife  went  to  her  room  to 
prepare  for  the  trip,  and  to  regret  her  own  resolution. 

In  the  recess  of  a  window,  in  which  bloomed  a  profusion  of 
exotics,  stood  the  figure  of  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  playing  with 
a  half-blown  rose  of  the  richest  colors ;  and  before  her,  leaning 
against  the  angle  of  the  wall,  stood  her  kinsman,  the  Duke  of 
Derwent. 

**  You  heard  the  plan  at  the  breakfast-table,"  said  his  grace, 
*'  to  visit  the  little  falls  in  the  hills.  But  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  them  too  often  to  undergo  the  fatigue  ?" 

"  Oh  no  I  I  love  that  ride  dearly,  and  should  wish  to  accom- 
pany the  countess  in  her  first  visit  to  it.  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
ask  George  to  take  ine  in  his  phaeton." 

"  My  curricle  would  be  honored  with  the  presence  of  Lady 
Marian  Denbigh,"  cried  the  duke,  with  animation,  *^  if  she  would 
accept  me  for  her  knight  on  the  occasion." 

Marian  bowed  an  assent,  in  evident  satisfiiction,  as  the  duke 
proceeded — 

^  But  if  you  take  me  as  your  knight  I  should  wear  your  lady- 
ship^s  colors ;"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  toward  the  budding 
rose. 

Lady  Marian  hesitated  a  moment — looked  out  at  the  pros- 
pect— up  at  the  wall — turned,  and  wondered  where  her  brother 
was ;  and  still  finding  the  hand  of  the  duke  extended,  while  his 
eye  rested  on  her  in  admiration,  she  gave  him  the  boon  with  a 
cheek  that  vied  with  the  richest  tints  of  the  flower.  They  sep- 
arated to  prepare,  and  it  was  on  their  return  from  the  fells  that 
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the  duke  seoinod  uneommonlj  g^  and  lUBUttiig,  and  tho  ladjr 
aiknt  witb  Lcr  tongae,  though  her  eyes  dmoed  in  ev^ry  direo- 
tion  but  toward  her  couain. 

*'  Really,  my  dear  Lady  Koseley/'  aaid  the  dowager,  a%  aewted 
by  the  side  of  her  companion,  hw  eyes  roved  over  the  mngaifi- 
coDce  within,  and  widely  extended  domains  withoati  ^  Ekniilj  ia 
well  establisliod  indeed — better  even  than  my  Grseflu'* 

**  Grace  lias  an  afTectionate  hosband,"  replied  the  other,  giw*- 
ly,  *'  and  one  that  1  hope  will  make  her  happy.** 

"  Oh !  no  doubt  happy  T'  said  Lady  Chatterton,  haatfly ;  "  bat 
they  say  Emily  has  a  jointure  of  twdve  thousand  a  year — by- 
the-by,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  though  no  6ne  was  near 
enough  to  hear  what  she  said,  ^  could  not  the  earl  have  settled 
Lumley  Castio  on  her  instead  of  the  deanery  f  ^ 

'*  Upon  my  word  I  never  think  of  such  gloomy  subjeeta  aa 
provisions  for  widowhood,"  cried  Lady  Moseloy.  "  Yon  have 
been  in  Auuerdale  House — ^is  it  not  a  princely  mansion  f 

"Piiiicely  indeed,"  rejoined  the  dowager,  sighing;  *^don*t 
the  earl  intend  increasing  the  rents  of  this  estate  aa  ihe  leaaoa 
fall  in  ?     I  am  told  they  are  very  low  now  !" 

*'  I  believe  not,"  smd  the  other.  "  He  has  enough,  and  ia 
willing  othei-s  should  prof^r.  But  there  is  Clara,  with  her 
little  boy — is  he  not  a  lovely  child  f  cried  the  grandmother, 
rising  to  take  the  infknt  in  her  arms. 

''Oh!  excessively  beautiful  I"  said  the  dowager,  looking  the 
other  way,  and  observing  Catharine  making  a  movement  toward 
Lord  lienry  Staipleton,  she  called  to  her.  **  Lady  Herriefield, 
come  this  way,  my  deai^-r-I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

E[ate  obeyed,  with  a  sullen  pout  of  her  pretty  Up,  and  entered 
into  some  idle  discussion  about  a  cap,  though  her  eyes  wan- 
dered round  the  rooms  in  listless  vacancy. 

The  dowager  had  the  curse  of  bad  impressions  in  youth  to 
contend  with,  and  labored  infinitely  harder  now  to  make  her 
daughter  act  right,  than  formerly  she  had  ever  done  to  make 
her  act  wrong. 
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*^  Hei-e  I  ancle  Benfield,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  &ee  glowing 
with  health  and  animation,  as  she  approached  his  seat  with  a 
glass  in  her  hands.  "  Here  is  the  negos  you  wished :  I  have 
made  it  myself,  and  yon  will  praise  it  of  coarse.'* 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Pendennyss,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
rising  politely  from  his  seat  to  receive  the  beverage ;  '*  yon  are 
patting  yoarself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  an  old  bacheloir 
like  me ;  too  much,  indeed,  too  mucL'' 

<<  Old  bachelors  are  sometimes  more  esteemed  than  yonng 
ones,''  cried  the  earl,  gayly,  joining  them  in  time  to  hear  this 
speech.  "  Here  is  ray  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson ;  who  knows 
when  we  may  dance  at  his  wedding f 

**  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  my  honored  master,"  said  Peter, 
gravely  in  reply,  bowing  respectfully  where  he  stood,  waiting  to 
take  his  master's  glass,  ^*  I  am  past  the  age  to  think  of  taking  a 
wife :  I  am  seventy^hrce  coming  next  'lammasy  counting  by  the 
old  style." 

"  What  d6  you  intend  to  do  with  your  three  hundred  a 
year,"  said  Emily,  with  a  smile,  '*  unless  you  bestow  it  on  some 
good  woman,  for  making  the  evening  of  your  life  comfort- 
able?" 

"My  lady — ^hem — my  lady,"  said  the  steward,  blushing; 
"  I  had  a  little  thought,  with  your  kind  ladydbip's  consent,  as 
I  have  no  relations,  chick  or  child  in  the  worid,  what  to  do 
with  it" 

"•  I  should  be  happy  to  hoar  your  plan,"  said  the  countess, 
observing  that  the  steward  was  anxious  to  conmiunieato  some- 
thing. 

^  Why,  my  lady,  if  my  lord  and  my  honored  master's  agree- 
able, I  did  think  of  making  another  codicil  to  master's  will  in 
order  to  dispose  of  it. 

"  Your  master's  will,"  said  the  eaii,  laughing ;  ^  why  not  to 
your  own,  good  Peter  f 

^  My  honored  lord/'  said  the  steward,  with  great  humility, 
it  don't  becoooe  a  poor  serving-man  like  me  to  make  a  wUL" 
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"  But  how  will  you  prove  it  f '  Bud  the  carl,  kindly,  willing 
to  convince  him  of  his  error ;  '^yoa  must  be  both  dead  to  prove 
it." 

<*  Our  wills,'*  said  Peter,  gulping  his  words,  *'  will  be  proved 
on  the  same  day." 

His  master  looked  round  at  him  with  great  afieetioii,  and 
both  the  carl  and  Emily  were  too  much  struck  to  say  any  thing. 
Peter  had,  however,  the  subject  too  much  at  heart  to  abandon 
it,  just  as  he  had  broken  the  ice.  He  anxiously  wished  for  the 
countess's  consent  to  the  scheme,  for  he  would  not  affront  her, 
even  after  he  was  dead. 

*'  My  lady — Miss  Emmy,"  sud  Johnson,  eagerly,  '*  my  plan  is, 
if  my  honored  master's  agreeable — to  make  a  codicil,  and  give 
ray  mite  to  a  little — Lady  Emily  Denbigh." 

^^  Oh !  Peter,  you  and  unde  Benfield  are  both  too  good," 
cried  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing,  as  she  hastened  to  darn 
and  her  mother. 

'^  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  the  delighted  earl,  follow- 
ing his  wife  with  his  eyes,  and  shaking  the  steward  cordial- 
ly  by  the  hand ;  "  and,  if  no  better  expedient  be  adopted  by 
us,  you  have  full  permission  to  do  as  you  please  with  your 
money." 

"  Peter,"  said  his  master  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  shonld 
never  speak  of  such  things  prematurely ;  now  I  remember  when 
the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  my  nephew,  was  first  presented  to  me 
I  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  his  demeanor, 
and  the  Iiady  Pendennyss,  my  niece,  too ;  you  never  see  any 
thing  forward,  or — Ah !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  ten- 
derly interrupting  himself^  *'you  are  too  good  to  remember 
your  old  uncle,"  taking  one  of  the  fine  peaches  she  handed  him 
from  a  j)late. 

^*  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Haughton  to  the  earl,  ''  Mrs.  Ives  and 
myself  have  had  a  contest  about  the  comforts  of  matrimony ; 
she  insi-^ts  she  may  be  quite  as  happy  at  Bolton  Parsonage  as  in 
this  noble  castle,  and  with  this  rich  prospect  in  view." 
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"  I  hope,"  said  Francis,  "  you  are  not  teaching  my  wife  to  be 
discontented  with  her  hnmble  lot — if  so,  both  your  visit  and 
hers  will  be  an  unhappy  one." 

"  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  if  our  good  friend  intended  any 
such  thing  by  his  jests,"  said  Clara,  smiling.  "  I  know  my  true 
interests,  I  trust,  too  well,  to  wish  to  change  my  fortune." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Pendennyss;  "it  is  wonderful  how  little 
our  happiness  depends  on  a  temporal  condition.  When  here,  or 
at  Lumley  Castle,  surrounded  by  my  tenantry,  there  are,  I  con- 
fess, moments  of  weakness,  in  which  the  loss  of  my  wealth  and 
rank  would  be  missed  greatly ;  but  when  on  service,  subjected  to 
great  privations,  and  surrounded  by  men  superior  to  me  in  mili- 
tary rank,  who  say  unto  me — go,  and  I  go — come,  and  I  come 
— I  find  my  enjoyments  intrinsically  the  same." 

"  That,"  said  Francis,  "  may  be  owing  to  your  lordship's  tem- 
pered feelings,  which  have  taught  you  to  look  beyond  this  world 
for  pleasures  and  consolation." 

•*It  has,  doubtless,  an  effect,"  said  the  earl,  "  but  there  is  no 
truth  of  which  I  am  more  fully  persuaded,  than  that  our  happi- 
ness here  does  not  depend  upon  our  lot  in  life,  so  we  are  not 
suffering  for  necessaries — even  changes  bring  less  real  misery 
than  they  are  supposed  to  do." 

"  Doubtless,"  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  "  under  the  circumstances, 
I  would  not  wish  to  change  even  with  your  lordship — unless,  in- 
deed," he  continued,  with  a  smile  and  bow  to  the  countess,  "  it 
were  the  temptation  of  your  lovely  wife." 

"  You  are  quite  polite,"  said  Emily,  laughing,  "but  I  have  no 
desire  to  deprive  Mrs.  Haughton  of  a  companion  she  has  made 
out  so  well  with  these  tweqty  years  past." 

"  Thirty y  my  lady,  if  you  please." 

"  And  thirty  more,  I  hope,"  continued  Emily,  as  a  servant 
announced  the  several  carriages  at  the  door.  The  younger  part 
of  the  company  now  hastened  to  their  different  engagements, 
ttnd  Chatterton  handed  Harriet;  John,  Grace;  and  Pendennyss, 
Emily,  into  their  respective  carriages ;  the  duke  and  Lady  Ma- 
21 
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rian  following,  but  at  soxiie  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 

party. 

As  the  carl  drove  from  the  door,  the  countess  looked  np  to  zi 

window,  at  which  were  standing  her  aunt  and  Doctor  Ives. 

She  kissed  her  hand  to  them,  with  a  face,  in  which  glowed  the 

mingled  expression  of  innocence,  love,  and  joy. 

Before  leaving  the  park,  the  party  passed  Sir  Edward ;  with 
his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm  and  Jane  on  the  other,  pursuing 
their  daily  walk.  The  baronet  followed  the  carriages  with  his 
eyes,  and  exchanged  looks  of  the  fondest  love  with  his  children, 
as  they  drove  slowly  and  respectfully  by  him ;  and  if  the  glance 
which  followed  on  Jane  did  not  speak  equal  pleasure,  it  surely 
noted  its  proper  proportion  of  paternal  love. 

*'You  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  the 
happy  teimination  of  your  labors,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
smile,  to  the  widow ;  *'  Emily  is  placed,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  judge,  in  the  happiest  of  all  stations  a  female  can  be 
in :  she  is  the  pious  wife  of  a  pious  husband,  beloved,  and  de 
serving  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  drawing  back  from  following  the 
phaeton  with  her  eyes,  ^  they  are  as  happy  as  this  world  will 
admit,  and,  what  is  better,  they  are  well  prepared  to  meet  any 
reverse  of  fortune  which  may  occur,  as  well  as  to  dischai^ge  the 
duties  on  which  thev  have  entered.  I  do  not  think,"  continued 
she,  musing,  *'  that  Peudennyss  can  ever  doubt  the  affections  of 
such  a  woman  as  Emily." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  but  what  can  excite 
such  a  thought  in  your  breast,  and  one  so  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  George  ?" 

*^The  only  unpleasant  thing  I  ever  observed  in  him,*^  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  **  is  the  suspicion  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  disguise  in  which  he  entered  our  family." 

*^He  did  not  adopt  it,  madam — chance  and  cireumstanoea 
drew  it  around  him  accidentally ;  and  when  you  consider  the 
peculiar  state  of  his  niiuil  from  the  discovery  of  his  mother's 
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misconduct — his  own  great  wealth  and  rank — it  is  not  so  sur- 
prising that  he  should  3deld  to  a  deception,  rather  harmless  than 
injurious." 

**Dr.  Ives,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "is  not  wont  to  defend  deceit." 

**  Nor  do  I  now,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  smilo :  **  I 
acknowledge  the  offence  of  George,  myself,  wife,  and  son.  I 
remonstrated  at  the  time  upon  principle ;  I  said  the  end  would 
not  justify  the  means ;  that  a  depart.ure  from  ordinary  rules  of 
propriety  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  seldom  practised  with 
impunity." 

"  And  you  failed  to  convince  your  hearers,"  cried  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, gayly ;  "  a  novelty  in  your  case,  my  good  rector." 

"  I  thank  you  fbr  the  compliment,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  did 
convince  them  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  the  earl  con- 
tended that  his  case  might  make  an  innocent  exception.  He 
had  the  vanity  to  think,  I  believe,  that  by  concealing  his  real 
name,  he  injured  himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  got  rid 
of  the  charge  in  some  such  way.  He  is,  however,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  tnith  of  the  position,  by  practice ;  his  suffer- 
ings, growing  out  of  the  mistake  of  his  real  character,  and  which 
could  not  have  happened  had  he  appeared  in  proper  person, 
having  been  greater  than  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge." 

"If  they  study  the  fate  of  the  Donna  Julia,  and  his  own 
weakness,"  said  the  widow,  "  they  will  have  a  salutary  moral 
always  at  hand,  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  two  cardinal 
virtues  at  least — obedience  and  truth." 

"Julia  has  suffered  much,"  replied  the  doctor;  "and  al- 
though she  has  returned  to  her  father,  the  consequences  of  her 
imprudence  are  likely  to  continue.  When  once  the  bonds  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  are  broken,  they  may  be  partially 
restored,  it  is  true,  but  never  with  a  warmth  and  reliance  such 
as  existed  previously.  To  return,  however,  to  yourself,  do  yon 
not  feel  a  sensation  of  delight  at  the  prosperous  end  of  youi 
exertions  in  behalf  of  Emily  ?" 

"It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  think  we  have  discharged  our 
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dnties,  and  tho  task  is  much  eauer  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose," 
sud  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  it  is  only  to  commence  the  foundation,  so 
that  it  will  be  able  to  support  the  supei'^^tnieture.  I  hare  en- 
(Icavorad  to  make  Emily  n  Christian.  I  have  ondeaigred  In 
fonn  such  a  taste  and  principles  in  her,  that  she  wuidd  uot  Iw 
apt  to  admire  an  improper  suitor,  and  I  have  labored  to  preparu 
her  to  discharge  her  continued  duties  through  life,  in  such  * 
manner  and  with  such  a  faith,  as  under  the  providence  of  God 
will  result  in  liappiness  fui'  exceeding  any  thing  she  now  enjoys. 
In  all  tliese,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  hare  succeeded,  and 
had  occasion  offered,  1  would  have  a^isislcd  lier  inexpcrienc* 
through  the  more  delicate  decisions  of  her  sex,  though  in  no 
instance  would  I  attempt  to  control  them." 

"  You  are  right,  my  doar  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  taking 
her  kindly  by  the  hand.  "  and  had  I  a  daughter,  I  would  follow 
a  similar  course.  Give  hor  delicacy,  I'eligion,  and  a  proper  taste, 
aided  by  the  unseen  influence  of  a  prudent  parent's  care,  and 
the  chances  of  a  woman  for  happiness  wonid  be  much  greater 
than  they  are ;  and  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion — '  That  pre- 
vention is  at  all  times  better  than  cure.'" 
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